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THE LAW OF THE PAKHTUN WALI. 


BY BRIG.-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Faiz KHAN was a Zakha 
Khel Afridi, whose home was 
in the Maidan Valley of Tirah, 
that little valley high up among 
the mountains at the back of 
everything, of which every true 
Afridi clan possesses a share, 
and which to them is the most 
desirable spot on earth. Being 
one of several sons and not 
the eldest, he had been seized 
with the desire to wander, and, 
when somewhat older than was 
usual for recruits, had been 
enlisted into a famous Pathan 
regiment. This he owed to 
his splendid physique, for he 
stood six feet two in his bare 
feet, and was fashioned in 
proportion. He had the eye 
of a hawk, and carried himself 
like the young buck he was, 
with his khulla and pugri a 
little at a tilt. He was always 
Spotlessly clean, and when 


dressed out of uniform in his 
white “ mufti”’ clothes, had a 
very artistic fancy in bright- 
coloured and embroidered waist- 
coats. In short, Faiz Khan was 
intensely proud of himself and 
his “‘khum,”? and swaggered 
not a little among his com- 
panions. 

So when Lieutenant Mac- 
Pherson joined the regiment on 
transfer from a down-country 
corps after some years ser- 
vice, Faiz Khan was selected 
to be his orderly, to assist 
him by conversation to learn 
the Pathan dialect, which is 
difficult to acquire well, and 
to initiate him into the habits 
and customs of the Pathan. 

Faiz Khan was a man after 
MacPherson’s heart. The lat- 
ter was the offspring of a 
Scots officer, grown grey in 
the earning of his pension in 





1 Pakhtun Wali, the unwritten law of the Pathan tribes on the North-West 


Frontier of India. 


* Khum—i.e., family sub-division of a clan. 
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the Indian Army. This, then 
as now, was not a remunerative 
occupation, however honour- 
able ; and the best the father 
could do for his son was to 
enable him to start life in his 
own footsteps, with a pre- 
liminary knowledge of what he 
wanted and how to attain to 
it. This in the Indian Army 
is precisely the same art as it 
is within 200 miles of the War 
Office, and fortunate is the 
young officer who appreciates 
the mysteries of the art early 
in his career ! 

MacPherson possessed other 
national characteristics. He 
was learned in all the folk-lore 
of Scotland. His clan was to 
him the salt of the earth. 
He spoke the Gaelic. He 
played the pipes with more 
than ordinary proficiency, and 
there was no finer or prouder 
Scot than MacPherson when, in 
all the glory of his Highland 
costume, with his pipes under 
his arm, he mare’..d up and 
down and round the Club 
dining-room on Saint Andrew’s 
night, discoursing sweet music 
to his fellow exiles from Scot- 
land. He stood six feet in his 
socks, was a capable and gallant 
officer, possessed of an honour- 
able ambition, and, where his 
sympathies were engaged, was 
capable of much generosity. 
He possessed the gift of a very 
genuine Scots sense of humour. 

To MacPherson, Faiz Khan 
was also a joy. He studied 
the blue manuals issued by 
Army Headquarters in India 
on the tribes of the North- 
West Frontier and their country 
with eagerness, and, with the 
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added knowledge acquired from 
Faiz Khan and others, became 
a walking encyclopedia on all 
that pertained to them. And 
so it was that, after being 
seriously ill, when he proceeded 
to Simla on sick leave to recruit 
his health during the hot 
weather (and also incidentally 
in pursuit of his ambition), 
Faiz Khan was permitted to 
accompany him. MacPherson 
played his cards well, and 
so what more natural than 
that when a revision of one 
of the blue manuals became 
necessary, MacPherson should 
be directed to remain at Head- 
quarters for the rest of the 
hot weather in order to carry 
it out ? 

So Faiz Khan remained in 
Olympus, while MacPherson 
received a caution from the 
adjutant by post: “ Faiz Khan 
is a bit of a lad; give the 
fellow lots to do, or he is dead 
certain to get into mischief ; 
but he’ll be all right so long as 
you exercise him properly and 
keep him out of the bazaar.” 

MacPherson was duly in- 
stalled as an attaché in the 
Intelligence Branch, given a 
chair in an office, books and 
paper, a pair of scissors and a 
big bottle of paste, and a call 
on the printing- press. He 
found he had more to do than 
he had at first imagined, and 
he racked his brains to find 
suitable occupation for Faiz 
Khan’s spare time. 

One of the daily tasks pro- 
vided was for him to calTy 
MacPherson’s black japanned 
office despatch-box to and from 
his hotel to the office. It was 
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marked in large white letters, 
“O.H.M.S.,” and was sup- 
posed always to contain 
‘Secret’ or “Confidential ”’ 
papers, over which MacPherson 
was (or was not) going to ex- 
pend the midnight oil. But to 
Faiz Khan the contents were 
nothing. It was the sahib’s 
box, entrusted to no hands 
but his; and to see him 
swagger down the Mall in the 
wake of MacPherson, you’d 
have thought all Simla _ be- 
longed to him. Natives of 
every description gave him a 
wide berth, and got out of his 
way with much greater alacrity 
than they did for MacPherson. 
If Faiz Khan thought sufficient 
respect was not accorded to his 
sahib on the road, one look 
from him was enough. In 
fact, MacPherson on his way 
about Simla escorted by Faiz 
Khan was a different person- 


age altogether from MacPherson ° 


threading his way by himself. 
On Sundays and other off- 
days the pair would go for 
long walks over the hills, con- 
versing in that strange and 
barbarous tongue, Pushtu, 
which MacPherson maintained 
had some affinity to Gaelic, 
and in which he was fast 
becoming proficient. They be- 
came firm friends, and Faiz 
Khan would relate many anec- 
dotes about his people, their 
habits and customs, their feuds, 
and how, when still a youth, 
he had assisted in 1897 in 
driving the British out of the 
Bara Valley. This he always 
Maintained was a victory for 
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the tribesmen, else why did 
the Gora Log?! ever evacuate 
the Maidan Valley, having once 
got there? He invariably got 
excited over this episode, and 
grossly exaggerated his own 
deeds, the number of rifles 
captured, and the British losses. 
He himself had captured a 
service rifle of the latest type, 
for which many of his fellows 
would gladly have sold their 
wives. 

The British officer often 
experiences difficulty in find- 
ing congenial subjects for 
conversation with an almost 
entirely uneducated  sepoy, 
and the sepoy is generally 
diffident about intruding his 
simple ideas. But between 
the Scot and the Pathan this 
was never the case; they had 
the clan spirit in common, and 
a few generations of civilisa- 
tion had not entirely eradi- 
cated the cateran lust in Mac- 
Pherson. MacPherson was es- 
pecially interested in Faiz 
Khan’s tales of his family 
feuds, in the telling of which 
it must be admitted he allowed 
his imagination to outrun a 
strict regard for the truth. 
But he always averred he 
could only return to his home 
at the peril of his life, and 
eventually he confided the 
story to his sahib. 

Faiz Khan related how his 
family carried a blood - feud 
with another family of his 
clan; it was a deadly feud 
that had been handed down 
from generation to generation. 
This is really merely one of 





1 Gora Log—i.e., white people. 
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the methods nature has in- 
troduced among primitive 
peoples in sterile parts, where 
subsistence can only be won 
for a very limited population 
from the rocky hillsides and 
stony torrent-beds, in order 
to keep the number of in- 
habitants within bounds. Faiz 
Khan’s family had paid the 
penalty for the feud last, and 
it was up to him and his two 
brothers to slay one of the 
members of the other side. 
Unfortunately the execution of 
this sacred family duty pre- 
sented unusual difficulty. Their 
hereditary foes dwelt in a par- 
ticularly ungetatable ravine off 
another valley in a particularly 
strongly built homestead, sur- 
rounded by a high wall with 
a nasty chevaux de frise along 
the top. There was a high 
tower at one corner, into which 
they retired at night, or on 
the slightest suspicion of danger. 
The tower, aS was customary, 
was built solid for some thirty 
feet above ground level of 
large stones and beams well 
cemented together ; there were 
two upper stories, and the roof 
to the uppermost was con- 
structed to form a projecting 
gallery all round, pierced for 
rifle fire downwards, on the 
machicoulis principle. The 
tower could only be entered 
by a small door, to which 
access was obtainable only from 
the inside of the homestead by 
means of a ladder. This ladder 
was invariably pulled up and 
kept in the tower itself when 
not in actual use. The ground 
all round the homestead was 
completely commanded by the 


tower, and was devoid of cover. 
On the side towards the hill, 
back cover was provided wher- 
ever necessary. In short, the 
homestead formed a small for- 
tress, proof against anything 
in the nature of tribal attack 
so long as the garrison remained 
alert and did not succumb. to 
cunning. 

Faiz Khan and his brothers 
had often held council to- 
gether as to how they might 
compass the death of one of 
their opposite numbers. They 
had reconnoitred the strong- 
hold till they knew the ground 
by heart in the dark. They 
had lain up for days together 
in the hills around, hiding 
among the rocks and the pines, 
observing the homestead and 
the movements of the inhabit- 
ants ; but all in vain. 

A day came when Faiz Khan 
heard tell that the Sirkar was 
about to make a road up the 
bank of the Kabul River from 
near Peshawar to where the 
Shilman Gakhe ridge overlooks 
the Jelalabad valley at Dakka. 
It was rumoured that this road 
was intended to take a railway 
line through the tribal country 
north of the Khyber up to the 
Afghan frontier, and that the 
Sirkar had promised large sums 
of money to the tribes con- 
cerned to permit it to be con- 
structed without undue moles- 
tation ; and further, that the 
Sirkar was offering high pay to 
Afridi tribesmen to come it 
and work on the road itself. 
So at least it was stated by 4 
Zakha Khel sepoy of the Khy- 
ber Levy, who was endeavour- 
ing to induce young men t0 
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join the Levy at Landi Kotal, 
holding out as attractions that 
the pay and rations would be 
good, and the duties those of 
affording protection to their 
own tribesmen at work on the 
road. 

Faiz Khan did not wholly 
believe this tale, but it gave 
him food for thought. It was 
eventually confirmed by the 
tribal jirga, which had been 
summoned to Peshawar to meet 
the Lord Sahib of that place. 
It was said that many rupees 
had changed hands, and that 
the assent of the Afridi tribe 
had been given to the Sirkar’s 
plan, the elders considering 
that this was an opportunity 
not to be missed of obtaining 
much blackmail for the tribe, 
while if at any time they 
desired to descend on the rail- 
way to loot and destroy it, it 
would be at the mercy of the 
raiders. 

It was then that Faiz Khan 
definitely formed his plan,which 
he explained not at all to his 
brethren, beyond telling them 
that he proposed to go and earn 
much money working on the 
Sirkar’s road. He departed, 
and duly reported himself as 
desirous of employment to the 
British engineer in charge at 
the base camp where the Kabul 
River issues from its gorge 
through the Khyber hills, and 
where much material had been 
collected and work started. 

At his own request he was 
set to work in a pioneer road 
gang, employed in blasting the 
Tough roadway through the 
tock wherever the hillside fell 
straight to the river edge. 
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Here he spent nine hard months, 
but was fed as he had never 
been fed before. Moreover, he 
soon became skilled in all that 
appertains to blasting. He 
learnt how to “jump ”’ a hole 
in a rock and charge it; how 
to insert the fuse and tamp the 
charge ; he learnt how to use 
powder for blasting, and the 
use of wet and dry guncotton, 
primers, and detonators — in 
fact, he became an expert in 
the use of such explosives. 

But he did not rest content 
with this. He made a cache 
up the hillside, and gradually, 
and with great stealth, he pur- 
loined and _ secreted small 
amounts of all manner of ex- 
plosive materials as only a 
Pathan could. This was not 
easy, and he ran considerable 
risk, as the stores were very 
carefully watched and ac- 
counted for; but all his life he 
had been bred up to steal. 

When he considered he had 
collected sufficient for all his 
needs, he absconded one night 
with his loot, and by the time 
his absence was discovered at 
daylight, he was far on his 
way beyond the Khyber pickets. 
Travelling by night and lying 
up by day, he arrived home 
safely, and secreted his trea- 
sures before presenting him- 
self to his brethren, to whom 
he made no mention of what he 
had learnt and what he had 
brought away with him. 

Then one night he disap- 
peared. Laden with his rifle 
and ammunition, a quantity 
of food, and his explosives, he 
set off for the ravine of his foe. 
On arrival he first selected a 
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secure hiding-place for himself 
and his belongings. When 
quite satisfied that so far he 
had not been observed, he 
warily reconnoitred his enemies’ 
tower by night when there was 
no moon. He then set to work 
to make a hole in the base very 
stealthily and noiselessly. The 
base of the tower had been 
well and truly laid ; the stones 
were large, and the clay baked 
like rock, and he worked in 
constant fear that ‘‘ the voice 
of mining ’’ might be heard by 
the inmates; but the very 
solidity of the base probably 
was in his favour, and blocked 
any sounds. Every night he 


had to conceal all trace of his 
handiwork from outside, and 
make good his retreat in time. 


On several nights he thought 
he scented danger, and then he 
could only lie and watch. But 
eventually, when he was half 
starved, the night arrived when 
he was satisfied with his hole. 

The next day was spent in 
carefully apportioning a suit- 
able bursting charge, which to 
make doubly sure he measured 
trebly large. When night was 
well advanced he wended his 
way once more to the tower, and 
laid his mine cunningly. Not 
that night would he attempt 
to set it off; it would explode 
the better for the tamping 
having set, and he wanted as 
much of the night as possible 
for escape. 

Next day, having stilled to 
some extent the cravings within 
him by consuming the re- 
mainder of his rations, he 
descended for the last time 
by night to the tower, and, 
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having made his usual recon- 
naissance with more than his 
customary care, chose a spot 
close by from which to observe 
results. He then fired his 
fuse, praying to Allah, the All 
Mighty and the All Merciful, 
that all might go well, and 
returned to his point of ob- 
servation. 

The seconds seemed like min- 
utes, and he began to fear the 
fuse had failed. He was about 
to get up in desperation to go 
and examine it when there 
was a deafening explosion, ac- 
companied by a blinding flash 
which lit up the whole ravine, 
and the tower appeared to be 
lifted bodily into the air, to 
fall in fragments around. Faiz 
Khan had not erred on the 
side of too small a charge! 
He barely escaped himself from 
a large stone which hurtled 
through the air to fall close 
by him, but this was not 
needed to hasten his flight. 
Fully satisfied that any of his 
enemies who might have been 
in the tower were safely on 
their way to Paradise, he toiled 
his way up the hillside with a 
great feeling of exultation in 
his heart. He had accom- 
plished the family vengeance 
in a truly original manner, and 
he would henceforth be famous 
and a man to be feared. Know- 
ing his life depended on the 
rapidity and stealth of his 
movements, he sped for hours 
high up along the _ hillsides 
towards his home, and never 
stopped till he reached safety. 
Not the least joy of his triumph 
lay in recounting his exploit 
to his brethren, and, as he 
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admitted himself, the tale lost 
nothing in the telling ! 

Such was Faiz Khan, selected 
to teach his tongue and a 
working knowledge of the habits 
and customs of his people to 
MacPherson sahib; obviously 
the latter was constrained to 
love him! 

The weeks passed, and Faiz 
Khan soon began to pine for 
a more active life and the 
society of his fellows. He got 
into various scrapes in the 
bazaar, mostly with the police ; 
and when MacPherson was sent 
down to Calcutta on some duty 
connected with Army Head- 
quarters, he dared not leave 
his orderly behind to his own 
devices. 

Faiz Khan soon developed a 
supreme contempt for the Ben- 
gali baboo, and the baboo 
at. once recognised in him one 
of the outer barbarians. It 
is only the Pathan who can 
walk down the middle of the 
pavement in Calcutta with 
every one except a white 
man getting out of his way; 
and the latter generally prefers 
to walk in the roadway to 
avoid being jostled by the often 
offensive baboos. These ap- 
preciate rightly that the Pathan 
may hurt them, and if he does, 
they get little redress. In the 
case of a white man, however, 
it is a different matter; and 
there are seldom wanting per- 
nicious people ever on the look- 
out for any incident which 
may be magnified into a deliber- 
ate insult or assault, and thereby 
a political offence. At one time 
it was a grievous affair to be 
charged with such an offence. 
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It chanced that one day 
MacPherson had to go to How- 
rah railway station to inter- 
view the traffic manager, and 
as usual he took Faiz Khan 
with him. On arrival at the 
station he gave the orderly a 
railway receipt, showed him 
where to go, and told him to 
collect a parcel for him, while 
he himself went into the traffic 
manager’s office. 

MacPherson had not been 
there many minutes when sud- 
denly the door was flung vio- 
lently open, and in ran a fat 
baboo, wildly excited, bedaubed 
and dripping with ink from 
head to foot. Close behind 
him at the door appeared Faiz 
Khan, calm and magnificent, 
but unable even in the presence 
of the sahib-log to conceal the 
broad grin on his face. 

The baboo commenced a tale 
of woe, but was so excited he 
could not make himself under- 
stood. ‘“‘Let me ask Faiz 
Khan,” said MacPherson ; “ I'll 
bet he knows all about it!” 
So Faiz Khan was told to relate 
what had happened. 

“Tt was thus, sahib. The 
sahib gave me his ‘ warach ’ 
(i.e., paper), and I was directed 
to take it to this baboo, who 
was sitting at his table en- 
gaged in writing. JI went up 
to the table and stood in 
front of it, where he would 
see me. I said: ‘Baboo!’ 
but he took no notice, nor did 
he look up to see who it was 
who addressed him. Again I 
said: ‘Baboo!’ and this time 
in a louder voice in case the 
man of the pen was deaf. 
Again he took no notice, neither 
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did he lift his head or cease 
from writing. I then thought 
the baboo was not showing 
sufficient respect, for was not 
I engaged on the sahib’s busi- 
ness ? So J thrust the sahib’s 
paper under the baboo’s eyes, 
on the book in which he was 
writing, and said: ‘ Baboo! 
this is the sahib’s warach, and 
I am come at his bidding to 
receive his parcel at your hands. 
Hasten, therefore, and give it 
to me, as he will soon require 
me to depart with him!’ But 
still the baboo took no notice, 
nor did he look up; only did 
he take up the sahib’s paper 
from where I had put it for 
him to see, and remove it to 
one side, as if it was of no 
import, and he continued then 
to write in his book. Again 
T replaced the warach on the 
baboo’s book where he was 
writing, and again I demanded 
the sahib’s parcel, telling him 
he was keeping my sahib wait- 
ing. But still he took no 
notice, except to remove the 
warach, and went on writing. 
Then, sahib, I became angry, 
for I knew then he was lacking 
in respect for the sahib. So I 
picked up the large bottle of 
ink which was on the table, 
and I poured it over the head 
of the man of the pen. The 
baboo then at once became 
afraid, sahib, after the manner 
of his kind, and ran away 
crying in here to gain protec- 
tion from his sahib, and to 
make complaint. I came after, 
so that the sahib-log might 
learn the truth from me. He 


was not worthy that J should 
hit him, sahib ! 


a 


Thus it was 
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The humour of the thing 
was irresistible. The stalwart 
Pathan, with his inexpressible 
contempt for the “man of 
the pen”; the ink-bedaubed 
baboo, curled and oiled like a 
bull of Bashan, in his patent 
leather shoes, still sputtering 
with offended dignity, but 
withal in a desperate fright 
of the wild man. MacPherson 
could not disguise his amuse- 
ment and satisfaction, and the 
traffic manager was scarcely 
less delighted. He hastily dis- 
missed the baboo, telling him 
to go home for the rest of the 
day and attire himself afresh, 
but that he had been at fault 
in not attending to customers, 
and that he would talk with 
him again on the subject after 
discussion with MacPherson 
sahib. Faiz Khan was bid to 
await his sahib outside, and to 
see to it that he molested no 
one else. When the door had 
closed on them, the traffic 
manager’s first remark was: 
“That’s a priceless fellow of 
yours, MacPherson, and would 
be quite invaluable to me! 
What will you take to part 
with him?” MacPherson ex- 
plained this could not be done ; 
and compensation having been 
assessed for the baboo’s clothes, 
with something added for in- 
jured dignity, he paid it over, 
and was glad to have the matter 
settled so simply. But when 
he returned to his quarters, Faiz 
Khan came in for a dressing 
down, and was threatened with a 
return to the regimentin disgrace 
if he got into further trouble. 

MacPherson returned to 
Simla, and the incident was 
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soon forgotten between them. 
MacPherson was very genuinely 
fond of Faiz Khan, and to the 
latter there was no sahib like 
unto his sahib. The time was 
drawing near for MacPherson 
to go up for his very stiff 
linguistic examination, and they 
took their walks abroad as 
before, and conversed more 
than ever. Eventually, in a 
fit of confidence, and as a 
great mark of trust and regard, 
Faiz Khan related his love 
affair: of how away up in his 
valley there was a beautiful 
girl on whom he had set his 
heart. He was due to go 
home on furlough in a few 
months, and then he hoped to 
arrange matters and get mar- 
ried. The girl was in every 
way suitable, even for Faiz 
Khan; but (and is not true 
love ever stimulated by a But ?) 
she was the daughter of an 
elder of the clan, who wanted 
more money over the betrothal 
than Faiz Khan could produce. 
However, Faiz Khan was young, 
his spirit was high, and he had 
in full measure a Pathan’s 
conceit of himself. So he never 
allowed himself to become de- 
jected over this difficulty. Was 
it not merely an embarrassing 
detail, and was there not always 
some way for a man to win a 
maid were he only bold enough ? 
But what MacPherson did 
Tealise was that Faiz Khan’s 
heart was genuinely concerned. 

The weeks passed, and grew 
into months. Some of the 
first lot of men to proceed 
on furlough had returned, and 
Faiz Khan was due to depart 
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in his turn very shortly. There 
came a time when MacPherson 
noticed with much concern that 
all his lightheartedness seemed 
to have forsaken him. Faiz 
Khan still carried the office- 
box, and he still saw to it that 
no one jostled his sahib on the 
Mall; but he had given up 
making his little jokes or telling 
his little tales, his face was sad, 
and he seldom spoke unless 
addressed. At last MacPherson 
had him into his room, and 
told him to tell him what was 
the matter, as instead of being 
happy and joyous with his 
furlough and all it meant in 
front of him, he was obviously 
depressed, and in no fit frame 
to go courting. 

Then Faiz Khan unburdened 
his mind. He had received a 
letter from one of his pals back 
from furlough, telling him that 
if he wished to bring about his 
betrothal he had better see to 
it at once. The father of the 
girl was in negotiation with 
the father of another young 
blood for the betrothal of their 
respective children. The father 
of the young man was rich, 
and the father of the girl was 
avaricious. The sum promised 
in consideration was far beyond 
Faiz Khan’s limited means, no 
less than four hundred Sirkari 
rupees. The matter would have 
been settled already had it not 
been that the aspirant for the 
daughter’s hand was away trad- 
ing in India. But he was due 
to return at any time, and then 
there would be no further 
delay. So it were well for Faiz 
Khan to return home if still 
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bent on marrying the girl. 
Faiz Khan explained that his 
father was dead, and _ his 
brothers were unlikely to assist 
him materially; that he had 
only a paltry hundred rupees 
saved out of his pay, and that 
would be totally insufficient to 
satisfy the rapacity of the girl’s 
father. He would willingly 
attempt to abduct the girl, 
although this would mean start- 
ing a fresh feud, and probably 
render it impossible for him 
to return to his valley again ; 
but the girl, being now of a 
matriageable age, was closely 
confined in her father’s forti- 
fied homestead and watched, 
and success in any such attempt 
was more than problematical. 

Faiz Khan’s distress was evi- 
dent. MacPherson felt deeply 
for him, and feared he might 
do something desperate, and 
perhaps desert. He at once 
determined to help him, and 
told him to come and see him 
again in the morning, and 
dismissed him. MacPherson 
then went to his bank and 
drew out five hundred rupees 
in silver. 

When Faiz Khan presented 
himself the next day, Mac- 
Pherson handed him over the 
money, telling him it was a 
loan which he would have to 
repay gradually ; but that with 
it, and the hundred of his own, 
he could now go back to his 
home and outbid the absent 
suitor, get married, and return 


happy to the regiment when 
his furlough was up. But he 
must swear that he would 
rejoin, and he must under- 
stand that the money was 
Jent. 

Poor Faiz Khan was over- 
joyed, and his gratitude knew 
no bounds. He volunteered to 
swear on his own Koran,} 
every word of which was cor- 
rect, that he would return 
punctually, and would repay 
the debt. MacPherson then 
showed him a telegram he had 
obtained from the adjutant 
stating that if Faiz Khan re- 
turned to the regiment he 
would be allowed to proceed 
at once on furlough. 

And so it happened. Faiz 
Khan left on furlough, de- 
trained on the frontier, and 
thence wended his way into 
the hills, laden somewhere 
about his person with six hun- 
dred Government rupees in 
silver, no mean weight, and an 
irresistible temptation, should 
the slightest rumour of the 
wealth he carried get abroad, 
to any of the wild men to 
slay him by stealth on his 
journey. 

MacPherson returned to the 
regiment, and the date came 
round when Faiz Khan 
was due to return from fur- 
lough; but day after day 
passed, and he was at first 
put down as absent with- 
out leave. Then a Court of 
Inquiry was ordered to as- 





1 A Muhammadan does not consider his oath on the Koran is binding unless 


the letterpress is absolutely correct. 


When given a Koran they do not know to 


swear on, a devout Muhammadan, if anxious to be believed, will generally ask 
to be allowed to produce his own valued Koran, which he knows to be word for 
word correct, place it on top of the other Sacred Book, and swear on both. 
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semble, as is legislated for in 
the Regulations, and Faiz Khan 
was returned as a deserter and 
his name struck off the roll of 
his regiment. None of the 
other Afridi sepoys could sup- 
ply any information as _ to 
what had become of him. 
Life is uncertain in No Man’s 
Land, and Pathans are pro- 
verbially treacherous accord- 
ing to our ideas. Gradually 
his memory faded, and after 
a year few recollected him or 
gave him a thought, save only 
MacPherson, who could not 
believe he had been fooled. 
As to his five hundred rupees, 
he philosophically regarded 
himself as a sentimental idiot 
and the rupees as chucked 
away, and like a wise man 
thought no more about them. 

The years passed, and Mac- 
Pherson prospered in his pro- 
fession. He went home on 
leave, passed for the Staff 
College, and obtained those 
magical letters “‘p.s.c.” after 
his name in the Army List. 
He had always remained in 
touch with the little gods in 
Olympus, and in course of 
time found himself once more 
in Simla, having blossomed 
into the permanent head of a 
Section in the Intelligence 
Branch, as it was still called. 
He had his own comfort- 
able office. He was now 
Major MacPherson, and few 
officers could equal him in his 
knowledge of Pushtu and his re- 
markable fluency in speaking it. 

One summer’s day his chup- 
tassi entered unto MacPherson 
mM his office, and said there 
Were three old greybeards down 
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below outside the office build- 
ings, demanding to see ‘‘ Make- 
son sahib of the 200th Pathani 
Paltan.’’ They were all three 
very old, very poor, and very 
dirty, and apparently Pathans. 
Would the sahib see them ? 
The chuprassi had already tried 
to drive them away, as they 
would not state their business, 
and they were probably thieves, 
for are not all Pathans thieves ? 
If the sahib approved, he would 
collect other chuprassis, and 
together they would drive away 
the old men. 

MacPherson’s curiosity was 
aroused, and he bid the chup- 
rassi cease from babbling about 
what he knew nothing of, and 
bring the old men up to see him. 
He was doubtful as to the 
desirability of admitting them 
to his office, for such visi- 


tors are apt to harbour others 
about their persons who would 
be anything but welcome ; and 
if the latter strayed from their 
hosts they might cause him 
much inconvenience and annoy- 


ance. So he issued forth to 
meet them in the verandah. 
For once the chuprassi had 
spoken true: they were very 
old, very poor, and very dirty. 
MacPherson, who had learnt 
to tell a Pathan instinctively, 
at once recognised them for 
Zakha Khel Afridis, and asked 
them in Pushtu what they 
wanted of him. The oldest 
and dirtiest of the ancients 
replied: ‘‘ We seek one Make- 
son sahib of the 200th Pathani 
Paltan ; is the sahib in truth 
that Makeson sahib ? ” 
MacPherson said he was. 
“Then,” said the old man who 
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was spokesman, “ we have that 
for your ear which we are 
charged to deliver to you 
alone.” 

MacPherson’s curiosity grew, 
and he ushered them into his 
office, and chanced the fleas 
and other greater evils. He 
sat down in his chair, and bid 
the old men seat themselves 
on the ground, for they were 
very old. He then told them 
to speak that which it was in 
their hearts to say. 

The greybeards looked at 


each other and murmured to-. 


gether, and then the ancient 
who had evidently been con- 
stituted spokesman addressed 
MacPherson— 

“We be three elders of the 
family of one Faiz Khan, Zakha 
Khel Afridi, from the valley of 


Maidan, aforetime sepoy in the 


20C(th Pathani Paltan. We 
bear a message for Makeson 
sahib of that Paltan. Before 
we impart that message, it is 
necessary that we be certain 
that it is in very truth that 
Makeson sahib and no other. 
Has the sahib any knowledge 
of Faiz Khan, Zakha Khel, at 
one time sepoy in the 200th 
Pathani Paltan ? ” 
MacPherson at once remem- 
bered his old orderly, and told 
the old men that he had been 
with him in that capacity for 
over a year when he himself 
first joined the regiment ; that 
Faiz Khan had gone on fur- 
lough in such and such a 
month in such and such a 
year by their calendar; that 
his father’s name had been 
Amir Khan, and his father’s 
father’s name had been Mirza 
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Khan; that Faiz Khan had 
never rejoined from furlough, 
and that in due course his 
name had been struck off the 
rolls of the regiment. 

The old men again mur- 
mured together, and appeared 
satisfied and greatly relieved. 
He that was spokesman then 
continued: ‘“‘We know it is 
not the custom of the sahib-log 
to tell lies, and we have also 
heard the words of the sahib 
regarding Faiz Khan, all of 
which is true to our knowledge. 
Know then, O Makeson sahib! 
of the 200th Pathani Paltan, 
that we three old men be in 
very truth the chosen repre- 
sentatives of Faiz Khan’s family 
and other relations dwelling in 
the Maidan of Tirah. It came 
to the knowledge of the family 
of Faiz Khan that he had 
departed from his regiment on 
furlough, as the sahib has 
stated. Jt was his intention 
to return to his home and 
become betrothed and married 
while on furlough. It also 
became known to his family 
and relatives that his sabib, 
Makeson sahib, who we believe 
now to be you, sahib, gave 
to Faiz Khan before he de- 
parted on loan the sum of 
five hundred Sirkari rupees of 
the sahib’s own money, i 
order that Faiz Khan might 
be able to arrange everything 
connected with his marriage 
satisfactorily. Without this 
money it could not be done, 
as Faiz Khan had not enough 
rupees of his own, and the 
girl’s father was about to give 
her in marriage to another 
man, whose father was able 
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and willing to give more money 
than could Faiz Khan arrange. 
Faiz Khan was waylaid and 
killed while passing by a short 
way to Maidan through the 
country of the Shiah Orakzai, 
and all the rupees which he 
carried were looted. 

“We of his family and his 
relatives could do nothing in 
this matter of the Shiah Orak- 
zai,t who are little better than 
unbelievers, as their country 
lies at a distance from the 
Maidan of Tirah. But when it 
became known unto us that 
Faiz Khan had been looted of 
so many rupees pertaining unto 
his sahib, Makeson sahib, we 
of his family and his relations 
considered it were a_ great 


injustice and a matter of great 
shame to us if the sahib should 
lose all those rupees which he 


had lent Faiz Khan out of the 
greatness of his heart, and 
because Faiz Khan was his 
orderly. Therefore his family 
and his relations took council 
together ; and it was decreed 
that they all, each in his own 
way, should work to amass 
rupees wherewith to repay that 
which had been lent to Faiz 
Khan by the sahib. We be 
poor people, sahib, and our 
country of Tirah is not rich as 
is the Land of the Five Rivers, 
and it is only by much labour 
that we maintain our families 
by cultivating the ground which 
is ours. It has therefore taken 
us all these years to collect 
amongst ourselves the rupees 
wherewith to pay the debt of 
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Faiz Khan; but now it has 
been accomplished, and we 
three greybeards have been 
deputed by those whom we 
represent in the valley of 
Maidan, and charged to deliver 
that which has been collected 
unto Makeson sahib. Further, 
sahib, it is known unto us that 
it is not customary among the 
sahib-log to lend rupees without 
taking a profit. The amount 
of the profit which the sahib 
would have had on the rupees 
lent to Faiz Khan during these 
years which have passed has 
been calculated, and this also 
have we been charged to hand 
over to Makeson sahib; for 
though to us the taking of 
profit in such a manner is 
unlawful by the Book, yet do 
we know it is the custom of the 
sahib-log, and therefore it has 
been judged right that it should 
be made good. Therefore, 
sahib, behold! Here be the 
rupees. Let the sahib now 
count them before us and 
receive them that we may be 
relieved of our trust, and let 
the sahib give unto each of us 
three a paper written in Pushtu 
that we may read to them 
who sent us, recording that we 
have duly delivered the full 
sum ; and then let us be gone, 
that we may return unto them 
that sent us and make report.” 

When the old man had 
ceased speaking, the others 
signified their agreement with 
what he had said. They then 
produced from their waistcloths 
and their bundles several bags 





* Afridis are all Sunni Muhammadans, and there is enmity between them and 


the small section of Shiah Orakzai. 
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of rupees, the fastenings of 
which they proceeded to undo. 

When MacPherson had re- 
covered from his astonishment 
he bid them desist: ‘“‘ Oh, 
elders of the family of Faiz 
Khan,” he said, “it is true as 
you say that I gave on loan 
unto Faiz Khan the sum of 
five hundred rupees wherewith 
to arrange his marriage. My 
heart is sad to learn of the 
manner of his death, for he 
was unto me as a brother. 
Yet pleased am I to know that 
he was true to the Sirkar’s 
salt. I have long since ceased 
to regard those rupees, and 
gladly would I give the same 
sum again could I but see 
Faiz Khan alive. It is not 
therefore in my mind to re- 
ceive back those rupees at 


your hands from his family 


and his relatives. I charge 
you to return whence you 
came to them that sent you, 
and to deliver over to them 
the rupees you have brought, 
to be done with as your 
elders shall decide in council. 
There will surely be some 
one pertaining unto them who 
may be in need, or else 
let the rupees be devoted to 
the dowry of some maid; but 
this let the elders decide. It 
is not meet that I should now 
accept this money, though it 
is great honour to his family 
and his relatives that they 
have done this thing. I will 
give unto each of you a paper 
such as you desire, to certify 
that the debt is discharged ; 
and in my mind great honour 
is also due to you, the old 
men, who have safely accom- 
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plished your trust and con- 
veyed all this sum safely 
through the many dangers of 
the road to me as you were 
deputed to do. And honour 
ye shall have at my hands for 
this thing, and among the 
sahib-log with whom I am a 
servant of the Sirkar, and in 
the knowledge of the regiment 
of Faiz Khan, which is also 
my regiment. It shall be a 
matter of thought to me how 
such honour shall be done 
unto you. Therefore now be 
satisfied and at peace, Oh grey- 
beards! I will make arrange- 
ments for your accommodation 
here in Simla Pahar until ye 
be rested, and ready again to 
depart hence. But of the 
rupees will I have none, in 
respect and out of regard for 
Faiz Khan and his family and 
his relatives who have done 
this thing!” 

This speech evidently greatly 
perturbed the ambassadors of 
the family and relatives of the 
deceased Faiz Khan, and, after 
a moment’s consultation, the 
ancient said: “‘ This thing can- 
not be as the sahib has said. 
For know, Oh sahib, that should 
we return unto them that sent 
us without having delivered 
the rupees as we were charged, 
then would they surely kill us. 
This matter has been fully 
considered among us, and as 
it has been decided in council, 
so must it be accomplished, for 
such is our custom. Unless 
the sahib receive the rupees, 
we cannot return whence we 
came. Therefore, sahib, make 
haste to count the rupees and 
the profit, so that we may be 
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relieved of them; because un- 
til the sahib has taken them 
at our hands, and we each of 
us be in possession of his 
‘warach,’ we know no peace, 
lest perchance we be robbed 
of them, and then again would 
our lives be forfeit.” 

No amount of argument 
would prevail upon them to 
alter this decision, and Mac- 
Pherson knew enough of tribal 
customs to understand the force 
of it, and realised in their 
own interests he must accept 
the money. 

At length he agreed to do so, 
and the five hundred rupees 
were counted out, each of the 
old men satisfying himself that 
the sum was scrupulously cor- 
rect. Then MacPherson said 
again: ‘‘ This, the sum I lent 
to Faiz Khan, will I accept at 
your hands, as ordained by 
your elders in council, in full 
payment of the debt ; and see, 
here is the acknowledgment 
thereof, one ‘ warach ’ for each 
of you that ye may produce 
in token to them that sent you. 
But of the profit will I have 
none. Is it not written in the 
Koran that such profit shall 
not be taken by the Faithful ? 
Neither will I take it, who am 
a sahib, among whom it is 
likewise not customary in such 
cases. In this lesser matter 
will I not depart from the 
word I have spoken, and this 
have I also stated on the 
‘ warach.’ Moreover, Faiz 
Khan was unto me as a brother, 
and he served the Sirkar in 
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that among us sahibs is in 
itself accounted a bond cf 
brotherhood. As it is written 
in the Book, so shall it be 
therefore, else would it be a 
matter of great shame to me 
in the Paltan and in the eyes 
of the sahib-log among whom I 
serve, that I had taken profit 
from the family of Faiz Khan 
and those of his relatives who 
have sent you. Therefore is 
it now enough. But one thing 
I am desirous of knowing. 
Why is it that you three old 
men have been deputed to 
travel over the road with its 
many dangers to do this thing, 
and not young men of fighting 
age, whom badmashes? would 
hesitate to attack? And why 
is it that each of you is de- 
sirous of a ‘ warach’ when all 
the ‘ warachs ’ are similar ? ” 
‘In the matter of the profit, 
Oh sahib,” said the spokes- 
man, ‘‘ we will agree, because 
it is so written in the Book, 
though we like it not, and it 
will surely cause trouble when 
we return. The sahib must 
state on the ‘ warach ’ the full 
amount of the ‘profit which 
we have placed before him, 
and which he has desired we 
shall return to them that sent 
us. Otherwise can we not 
return with it. As regards the 
other matters on which the 
sahib desires to be informed : 
know then that we old men 
have been sent because we be 
old, and our time is nearly 
due. It was held that we 
should have less temptation 
to abscond with the money, 


the same Paltan as did I, and 


1 Badmashes—.e., bad characters. 
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and its delivery would there- 
fore be the more safe in our 
hands than in the hands of 
younger men. And this is 
true and wise. Then, again, 
unless there be two of us to 
watch the third at all times, 
until our task has been accom- 
plished, aiid to report on the 
acts and conduct of the third 
until we return, we should not 
be believed by them that sent 
us. For know, sahib, we shall 
each of us be called on separ- 
ately to render a full account 
of all our doings. Therefore is 
it that each of us desires a 
‘warach,’ for who may know 
also what fate may befall us 
old men on the journey back 
to Maidan.” 

MacPherson again appreci- 
ated the justice of the answer, 
took delivery of his long-lost 
five hundred rupees, summoned 
a head chuprassi, and made 
suitable arrangements for the 
accommodation of his visitors 
and for their rationing. He 
bid his orderly also to see to 
it and take care that they 
lacked for nothing, being at 
all times at their service so 
long as they remained in Simla, 
for which purpose he gave him 
money. He then dismissed 
them for the time, saying: 
“Ye have now permission to 
retire, having honourably ful- 
filled your mission. The Afridi 
will wait on you and attend to 
all your wants, and ye shall 
be my guests. Go now there- 
fore, eat and take rest after 
the fatigues of the road, and 


later I will again have speech 
with you.” 

The ancients remained for 
some days in Simla, and when 
all had been prepared, Mac- 
Pherson sent them down to 
dwell for a space with the 
regiment, where they were re- 
ceived with great honour, both 
by the British officers and all 
other ranks. After that they 
were sept for a tour round 
the principal cities of the Pan- 
jab, suitably conducted, and 
every alrangement made for 
their comfort at MacPherson’s 
expense. He himself travelled 
down to meet them and bid 
them farewell before they 
departed across the frontier 
from Peshawar, having made 
arrangements with the Politi- 
cal Department for their safe 
journey back through tribal 
territory. The five hundred 
rupees had been fully ex- 
pended, and, except for acci- 
dents, they would lack nothing 
on the road. 

The old men were fervent in 
their expressions of gratitude, 
and were as pleased as chil- 
dren with all they had seen. 
What appealed to them as the 
greatest marvels of all were 
the “bijli”? lighting in the 
cities, and the fountains play- 
ing in the public gardens in 
Lahore during the hottest and 
driest time of the year. “ The 
magic of the sahib-log is very 
great! They even make the 
lightning to serve them, and 
they cause the water to spring 
forth from the barren ground !” 





’ Bijli: literally, lightning-—i.e., the system of electric lighting. 
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Clean blood is better than a 
pious mind when wounds of 
the body are in question ; and 
Sleive, drawing on purity for 
medicine, found an ascetic life 
now stood him in good stead. 
Sutured by Nature, his side 
healed, the fever left his sys- 
tem, and he recovered with a 
speed which was a source of 
wonder to all except himself, 
who knew his own strength 
and the will he had to live. 

Meantime two of the most 
sorely injured men had died, 
and passed from the short 
memories of those who thought 
the sea a mart where human 
pain and sacrifice were only 
barter weighed against the 
chance of riches. For them, 
as for their fellow killed in the 
late fight, a careless oath was 
epitaph enough, or at best a 
moment’s silence when their 
names cropped up. The rest 
of the casualties, taking all 
possible advantage of their con- 
dition, passed the days lounging 
in the shade of an awning 
Tigged across the foredeck ; 
while the fiddler, Byrne, pur- 
posely relieved from duty, 
played to them, or held them 
spellbound with his tales. There 
also Lopez, whose arm the cap- 


tain had set and bandaged, had 
his place. Cowed for the mo- 
ment, but not tamed, he would 
sit for hours in hang-dog silence, 
watching the figure of the mate 
as he slowly paced the poop or 
chatted with Johanna Sedley. 
“That man!” she com- 
plained. “The Spaniard ! 
Have you noticed how his 
eyes follow .. . like those of 
a wild beast ?”’ But when her 
escort would have put a curb 
to insolence, she protested has- 
tily. ‘What would you do 
. when he is hurt ? ” 
Sleive laughed aloud. “‘ You 
still insist upon a code... in 
the face of experience? So be 
it!’ Indeed, the dumb curses 
of another meant little to him, 
absorbed as he was by the 
realisation of an increasing hap- 
piness and peace strange to 
him for many years. Unaware 
that the confession of a fevered 
brain had freed his soul from 
the inhibitions of mere will, 
it remained for intuition 
strengthened by an _ indefin- 
able change in Johanna’s man- 
ner towards him to hint at 
truth. Asking of life nothing 
beyond a continuance of the 
present, he yet accepted eagerly 
the promise of the future, 
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when across the mile-wide 
ridges of a spume-topped sea 
he saw the haven lift its head. 

It grew in size and clearness 
as the hours burned through 
noon and afternoon into a 
smouldering dusk; while the 
wind sank to a gentle breeze, 
and sage-green contours length- 
ened to long planes of indigo. 
Then against the living crimson 
of the Western sky the island 
stood revealed: a colossus of 
black and barren rock, whose 
flanks were clothed with a 
density of tropical foliage rising 
from the very water’s edge. 
Enshrined by the fire of a 
declining sun, the land was 
faery ; and to its passing beauty 
Johanna Sedley, standing at 
Sleive’s side, paid tribute in 
a sigh. 


**T shall be glad to walk the 
earth again,” she said after 


a pause. “‘ But it would appear 
Peter is not so anxious to reach 
home.” Her words were 
pointed by the long - drawn 
chorus of toiling men, the 
whine of blocks, and the shrill 
call of the boatswain’s pipe as 
both watches shortened sail. 

“Tt may be some hours 
before the tide serves,’ he 
told her. ‘‘We must lie off 
until our summons comes. I 
am glad of it. To enter through 
darkness is an experience not 
to be forgotten.” 

Jenkin, sidling along the 
deck, came to bid them to an 
early supper. Schenke was al- 
ready seated gulping down food 
as if for once careless of what he 
ate, and drinking without stint. 
Staring moodily at the cloth, 
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he only spoke in warning that 
his mate should stay on board 
until he came to fetch him and 
Johanna. 

“Then you are going ashore 
first, Peter ? ”’ 

“Ay,” he answered her 
harshly. ‘“‘ That’s what I’m 
doing!’’ He sopped up spilt 
wine from his plate with a 
morsel of bread, swallowed it, 
and, without further speech, 
rolled loud-footed from the 
cabin. A meagre fare bore 
witness to impoverished stores ; 
and in place of fresh fruit, 
syruped ginger from a rotund 
jar covered by plaited grass 
surfeited indifferent appetites. 

“And to-morrow night,” 
Sleive presently remarked, 
“this will be an empty shell.” 
He saw Johanna’s eyes like 
dark topaz sparkle to an ex- 
pression which almost savoured 
of coquetry. 

“You mean, of course, that 
they will strip the cabin fittings 
while the ship is cleansed.”’ 

“That is one meaning to a 
metaphor. You will but ex- 
change comfort for luxury.” 

“Which means little,” she 
retorted with indifference. 
Long since it had been evident 
that she was as untrammelled 
by the dictates of fashion as 
Sleive himself. Even to-night, 
when she was attired with a 
nearer approach to formality 
than he had yet seen, her 
petticoat of azure paduasoy 
lacked hoops; and an em- 
broidered bodice, relieved from 
the sexless rigidity of stays, 
accentuated the perfection of 
her form. <A shirred cap tied 
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beneath a tilted chin lent to 
her now serious features an 
air of subtle provocation. Con- 
scious of altering rhythm in 
his pulses, Sleive frowned as 
her gaze encountered and held 
his. 

“Peter is not himself these 
last days, since he has known 
our cruise was near its end,” 
she declared. 

“No!” It was an answer 
without thought. 

“What is she like?” she 
laughed lightly, when he showed 
surprise. ‘‘ Why pretend, Paul, 
with me? He is sullen because 
he is afraid. He has doubtless 
reason to fear her passion. The 
woman, Inez .. . the name is 
Spanish ? ” 

He found it difficult to con- 
ceal dislike of the subject. 
“And perhaps its owner! A 
fine animal, remarkable for her 
skill with the knife, her hatred 
of restraint and love of power. 
Also,” he added brutally, ‘‘ for 
a curious habit of flaunting 
her nakedness upon the beach 
until the outcries of the other 
women forced Peter to take 
action.” 

Johanna Sedley was unmoved. 
“Thank you,” she said quietly. 
“My imagination served me 
well. If you care to go on 
deck, I shall follow when I 
have seen Jenkin.” 

The ship was lying-to with 
all canvas stowed, and the 
four boats which were to tow 
her through the gates already 
in the water. Not a quarter 
of a mile away the island 
soared immense, portentous 
against surrounding space. In- 
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cessant upon the stillness of 
the night, the crash of surf 
on encircling reefs seemed the 
the loud breathing of a cosmic 
force. Constellations and lone 
stars were points of light im- 
measurably cold, remote. But 
Sleive found little interest in 
the scene. Impatient at delay, 
he leant upon the rail, watching 
obscure figures busied about an 
anchor in the bows. 

Later, with the rising of the 
moon, Johanna came to join 
him, and, warned by the rustle 
of full skirts, he turned about. 
““There is not long to wait,” 
he smiled. “The boats are 
manned, and Peter has gone 
down.”’ 

A purple Nithsdale hood 
covering her from head to 
toe, her face showed powdered 
by the ghostly light. “ You 
are pleased! Tell me, Paul, 
what others are there on this 
place ? ” 

** Lovercot, the surgeon whom 
we left behind to care for the 
thirty odd sick and wounded 
from our last venture. A 
strange being, Gabriel, feared 
and respected by all men. A 
brain without a soul, one would 
say...” he paused. 

** And the rest ? ”’ 

*“Only some score or so of 
women,” he told her carelessly, 
“and perhaps as many chil- 
dren.” 

“Children! I had _ not 
thought of that....” Her 
voice, barely audible, betrayed 
pain rather than surprise. 

Dismay struggling with an 
infinite pity, with futile blame 
of self, held Paul Sleive speech- 
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less. A sense of impotency 
numbed his powers of reason, 
dimmed his vision. He stared, 
and saw not. It needed the 
touch of fingers upon his arm 
and a faint exclamation from 
his companion to rouse him 
to the knowledge that lights, 
with the semblance of orange 
pennants in a wind, were gather- 
ing upon the summit of the 
island. Cut off, as it seemed, 
from the rest of those on 
board, he and Johanna stood 
bound to a common silence by 
their thoughts, while Schenke’s 
voice rose in harsh vibrations 
from the surface of the sea; 
and Kane, the quartermaster, 
ran past them to take an idle 
wheel. At the same instant 


the Vulture began to move 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, 


in answer to a tautened rope. 
A shape of wood dragged by 
four ants with awkward action 
of their glistening legs; 80 
Sleive imaged a tedious pro- 
gress from the silvery radiance 
of an ocean into the looming 
shadow of the land. Nearer 
and nearer, with the rever- 
berating boom of surf each 
moment louder in his ears, 
and the sound of spray min- 
utely articulate through a mul- 
tisonous rush of tidal waters. 
Then all at once upon the wall 
of blackness that was rock 
appeared a thin and wavering 
thread of crimson. 
“What is it?” 
whispered. 
“Torchlight cast upon the 
upper portion of the gates,” he 
explained hurriedly. ‘‘ We are 
about to enter.’”’ And on the 


Johanna 
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words, the boats vanished one 
by one; the Vuliure trembled 
in an eddy of fierce current ; 
mountains reeled across the 
sky as if about to crush the 
vessel in their fall, and closed 
around its length of hull. Round 
ponderous buttresses, taking the 
lantern rays in glabrous flakes; 
past gaping fissures, whose 00z- 
ing moisture turned to opales- 
cent mist, and primeval strata 
that changed to glittering 
quartz and back again to stone 
as the ship achieved yet an- 
other angle of the constricted 
passage. So narrow a labyrinth 
that the scraping of the yards 
was audible, and along each 
strake the water boiled in 
auriferous froth. Above the 
masts, a hundred feet or more, 
a Single scintillating star linked 
the edges of the cliffs; and, 
balanced upon the converging 
lines of darkness, pigmies leaped 
in the murky glare of torches, 
their voices like the twitter of 
starlings through the night. 
Awed by a sinister immensity, 
the crew were quiet, and Sleive 
fancied that Johanna, of her 
owo accord, drew closer to 
him. 

“Wonderful,” she breathed. 
“The entrance to some tomb 
of ancient kings.” 

*“And the one opening to 
the haven,” he said. “No 
larger vessel may attempt it 
without disaster, even at the 
known hour. Here is_ the 
pool ! ” 

Gloom thinned to a pale 
glow; and the Vulture broke 
from imprisoning rock to float 
upon an onyx mirror el- 
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visaging a crescent moon, 
immaculate and frigid love- 
liness. There was time to 
note the shivering of the sur- 
face by countless ripples on 
their approach, and to per- 
ceive a great amphitheatre of 
voleanic origin, which merged 
in a formless growth of chapar- 
ral. Then the crew burst into 
wild cheers; and from a wide 
beach before them, where the 
sand sparkled like crushed gar- 
nets about a bonfire, came an- 
swering shouts, the voices of 
women, and children’s cries, 
heard above the persistent 
crackle of the flames. At 
length, in a far corner of the 
lagoon, the Vultwre’s anchor 
was let go, awakening echoes 
from the grim battlements 
whose bulk dominated all. 
Some half-hour later the cap- 


tain’s gig came alongside to 
fetch Johanna Sedley and the 


mate ashore. Avoiding the 
tumult around the fire, and 
passing houses set like a row 
of white stones along the beach, 
the gig finally landed them a 
short distance from the quar- 
ters occupied by Sleive and 
Peter Schenke. The latter was 
waiting at the water’s edge. 
“Do you take her up, Paul,” 
he said abruptly. ‘“‘ There’s 
Lovercot as must be seen afore 
I sleep. And a word or two 
with them left behind this 
cruise is asked for an’ due, by 
gum!’ He shoved the boat 
off and clambered in. 

Firm sand trodden in silence, 
a long low building whose 
thatched roof was supported 
by pillars wreathed in creeper, 
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and Sleive halted. “Our 
nearest neighbours, the doctor 
and old Evans, are full two 
hundred yards away,” he told 
Johanna, standing aside to let 
her enter. Dimly lighted by 
logs of sandalwood that smoul- 
dered on an open hearth, the 
room in which they found 
themselves was large. Thick 
rugs strewed a floor of beaten 
coral dust. Pictures, tapestries, 
and embroidered silks that glim- 
mered strangely through the 
dusk covered the walls. A 
profusion of furniture of vary- 
ing periods crowded space al- 
ready filled by innumerable 
objects, the rarity and beauty 
of which portrayed a treasure- 
house rather than a place to 
live. Lacquered ebony and 
scarlet, a Chinese stool held 
bottles and a glass; a half- 
closed fan and black mantilla 
lay on a gilt chair ; while every- 
where tropic flowers distilled 
their perfume like a drug, to 
which the scent of musk was 
added. Silver candelabra, bear- 
ing the marks of clumsy fingers 
upon extinguished tapers, stood 
on a massive table in the 
centre. There Sleive’s eyes, 
seeking signs of a struggle, 
found a blood-stained hand- 
kerchief, which he _ secreted 
hastily. 

Johanna turned and looked 
at him. She had no need to 
put her question into words. 
The atmosphere vibrated to 
another’s presence; the room 
still retained the impalpable 
imprint of a strong personality. 
He said grimly, ‘‘ Yes, she has 
gone.” 
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““ Where ? ”’ A sudden horror 
filed her gaze. ‘“‘ Peter... 
she... sheis not...” She 
moved nearer as he shook his 
head, and stared. ‘‘ You are 
sure ? ” 

“T am sure!” he asserted. 
“He would have told me 
else. She has merely been 
evicted.” 

Raising pale fingers to her 
throat, Johanna loosened the 
cloak and flung it on to a 
chair. ‘“‘ Hateful! A_ brutal 
thing ! ’ she exclaimed passion- 
ately. Her tone brought a 
plaintive echo from a shadowy 
corner. She started violently. 
“Who .. . what was that?” 

Sleive snatched a taper from 
its socket, and stepped quickly 
across the room. “It is only 
Jacko! I had forgotten.” His 
laughter betrayed relief from 
the fear of what he thought to 
find. A tiny monkey crouched 
on a pedestal, a golden collar 
and fine chain about its neck. 
As the man stretched out his 
hand, it was caught and pressed 
to a furry cheek, and piteous 
whimpers changed to little cries 
of welcome. 

**Her’s ? ”’ Johanna asked, at 
his shoulder. 

** Peter’s.”’ 
his fingers gently. 
also a white cockatoo!” He 
glanced around him, then 
pointed at a pair of bright 
malignant eyes across the room. 
“You must be careful. <A 
vicious bird! The men still 
cling to the belief that it is 
the reincarnation of some old 
buccaneer. It was here when 
Peter came.” 


Sleive withdrew 
“There is 
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“They shall be sent to her 
to-morrow.” 

‘It would be wiser . . . per- 
haps more kind, to keep them,” 
he said quietly. 

“Tf I must then,” she spoke 
with weary irritation. ‘“ They 
are phantoms ; the room seems 
haunted. I almost fancy I 
hear voices.” She lay back 
upon a couch, her lids closed, 
her hands clasped in her lap, 
an attitude of unutterable 
fatigue. 

Kicking the logs into a blaze, 
Sleive leant against the table 
with folded arms. Memory 


forced upon him a contrast 
which, try how he could, he 
might not banish: a picture of 
Johanna Sedley in such another 
posture on board the Vulture 


... Of a day when a man 
and boy had stumbled to their 
deaths along a projecting plank. 
Then disgust at her apparent 
callousness had choked his pity. 
Now as he watched her, inert 
and helpless in the grip of 
circumstance, a longing to take 
her in his arms, to soothe and 
comfort her... as a child is 
comforted, came suddenly upon 
him. <A longing that found 
its physical reaction in a 
parched throat, the mad pound- 
ing of pulses in wrist and 
temples, and in a curious illu- 
sion that she watched him 
through the veil of her thick 
lashes. The slow ticking of a 
clock above the hearth marked 
the flow and ebb of passion 
which, seeming to his mind 
but a wave of tenderness and 
sympathy, yet left him tremb- 
ling. When at length the 
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lessened riot of his senses al- 
lowed of speech, his voice 
was harsh and strained. ‘‘ You 
do not need to be afraid, 
Johanna. I shall hear you if 
you call.” 

Her eyes opened. “‘ Forgive 
me, Paul, but I must rest 


a while .. . before Peter 
comes.” 

“You are tired,” he said 
stupidly. 

“Beyond reason. This 
house...” she shivered. “I 


shall go to bed.” 

Of the rooms assigned to 
Sleive which led off the main 
apartment, he used but one. 
It, save certain odds and 
ends of furniture, contained 
only a big sea chest, some 
shelves of books, and two 
cots on which any other mem- 
ber of the crew would have 
scorned to sleep. Still dazed, 
he removed his coat, folded it 
mechanically, and laid it across 
a chair. Then, leaving the 
candle to burn within its glass, 
he threw himself upon the 
bed. His ears registered the 
boisterous arrival of Peter 
Schenke, and a loud cursing 
a he groped through a dark 
interior. But it was not until 
some time had elapsed that, 
aroused by the thud of heavy 
feet, he saw the door fly 
wide, to reveal Schenke carry- 
ing a flask of rum and pewter 
mugs. 

Sleive sat upon the cot edge. 
“What’s to do?” he asked, 
noting the other’s air of gloom 
and a bandaged hand. 

“Women, what else!” 
Schenke half-filled the mugs, 
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and passed one over. ‘ There’s 
Jo’anna, with barely a civil 
word for me... and when I 
talked to her o’ her share, she 
throws it back at me, by God! 
The price! she says. You 
cannot buy me, Peter Schenke ! 
I'll take nothing of you, but 
what I have! The lass is 
crazed. Ay, an’ before her, 
that Spaniard bitch!” He 
pulled at the bandage, and 
thrust his hand under Sleive’s 
nose. The huge palm showed 
a pouch of flesh clotted by dry 
blood. ‘‘Bit me good an’ proper, 
the she-devil ! afore I got a-holt 
of her. Hell’s in the jades! 
Damme if any man may get 
to know the course o’ them!” 

“Yes, she has sharp teeth.” 

“Teeth ! You can stow your 
jokes. She’s got the jaws 0’ 
a horse, if that’s your mean- 
ing.” 

Sleive glanced surprise at 
the other’s knotted forehead 
and angry eyes. ‘Joke?’ he 
said contemptuously. “‘ There 
was none. I meant that she is 
dangerous.” 

“T don’t need minding of 
it,’ Schenke growled, tilting 
the flask. ‘‘ I’ve set the doctor 
to keep a watch on her. He’s 
the only man can handle her, I 
reckons.” 

Sleive nodded. ‘‘ Gratitude ! 
He saved her from a fever.” 

““Maybe. It don’t matter 
much what hitch he _ uses. 
Had I done right, I would ’a 
slit her gullet whilst I were 
about it... ay, safer for us 
all.” A tone dreadful in its 
absence of all emotion, changed 
all at once to peevishness. 
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“Dog’s blood! Why couldn’t 
she have took it sensible... 
she knows the law.” 

“The law!” Sleive was 
amused. ‘‘Of course! I had 
not thought of that.” 

The other stared and spat. 
“But where’s the law as’ll 
hold the likes 0’ her? That’s 
why...’ He paused, claw- 
ing his beard. ‘See here, Paul, 
you've give over them mad 
notions, ain’t you... them 
as you and me near came 
to blows about? You don’t 
mistrust Jo’anna now, lad, 
eh?” 

Sleive rose, and, crossing to 
the window, stared out. ‘‘ No,” 
he answered quietly. ‘‘ You 
are as safe as I.” 

“Ha! that was her nursing 
of you,’ Schenke chuckled. “I 
knew she’d win you. ‘Trust a 
lass for that. And glad of it 
I am, for when I’m not around 
it’s to you I look to guard 
her. There’s not another I’d 
trust except Gabri’l, maybe. 
Well, I’m for my berth.” Fill- 
ing the doorway with his bulk, 
he yawned. ‘“‘ By the thumbs 
o God, but you’re in luck, 
Paul Sleive, that’s never loved 
a woman, nor hung upon the 
whims and fancies of her, like 
a craft a-hugging o’ the shore.” 

** Yes ’’—the other spoke over 
his shoulder, with an odd in- 
flection—“‘I suppose I am. 
Time will prove to what ex- 
tent.” 

Tormented by an intolerable 
restlessness which precluded all 
idea of sleep, Sleive finally 
established himself in a chair 
by the open window, the ma- 
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terials for smoking at his hand. 
He heard as grace notes through 
an interminable fugue of surf 
along great reefs: an eerie stir- 
ring in the undergrowth behind 
the house, the labial murmur 
of water upon sand as the 
under-currents obeyed the sum- 
mons of a changing tide; a 
gull’s derisive chuckle high over- 
head, and the thin wail of 
an infant from far down the 
beach. He watched red embers 
of a distant fire turn to dust, 
the shadowy confusion of sur- 
rounding trees become tene- 
brous gloom; and a frozen 
breath of light that was the 
moon, melt from the darkening 
surface of a pool . . . changing 
hues against the static colour 
of the night. 

His mind a chaos of happi- 
ness, doubts, and fears, the 
eternal movement of a world 
in being served to remind him 
that there was no escape from 
actual existence, from the im- 
mutable laws which controlled 
his, and the destiny of those 
about him, Johanna’s... 
Peter’s. If he could only stem 
the torrential hours, he thought, 
before reaching the river of 
Time they were lost for ever 
in the canyons of the past. 
Meantime what change there 
was in him; the miraculous 
growth of one who from dis- 
belief turns again to faith. 
Where he once had scorned, he 
was now humbled beyond im- 
agination ; where he had has- 
tily condemned, he adored. 
He looked back, not alone with 
wonder at his own ignorance 
but actual horror at his denial 
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of everlasting truth. Lighted, 
who shall say when, a tiny 
sacred flame burning within 
the shrine of a transcendent 
will, was his love: a thing 
more delicate than moonlight 
on a cloud, of greater purity 
than dew upon a spider’s web. 

Constellations dropping into 
space, stars as mere flecks of 
gold upon a paling heaven, 
measured the span of hours 
until, obeying habit, Paul 
Sleive rose stiffly from his 
chair. The dawn was past. 
But the call of the world, still 
vibrating to the pageant of 
another day, was irresistible. 
Yawning, and with chilled 
hands buried in the pockets 
of a frieze coat plucked off a 
peg behind the closet, he left 
the house. A_ breeze that 
ruffled the shadowy surface of 
the woods to tinted ripples, 
the drumming of great leaves 
like the far-distant tread of 
marching legions, spectral fire 
burning in the entrance to the 
haven, and a sky that seethed 
with primary colour above grim 
walls—these were impressions, 
impressions that speedily re- 
sulted in an unwonted exhilara- 
tion of his pulses, which, lighten- 
ing his heart, set the melody 
of an old song upon his lips. 
Absurdly pleased by the sharp 
crackle of shells underfoot and 
changing hues on the lagoon, 
Sleive took his way along the 
water’s edge towards the site 
of the previous night’s illumina- 
tion. Presently, in view of it, 
he saw on a massive log beside 
the mound of ashes a seated 
figure. Mistrust of whom it 
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might prove to be slowed 
his steps long enough for the 
woman to raise her head ; then 
joy spurred him on. It was 
Johanna Sedley. 

** A little sooner and I might 
have had my wish,” he said 
cheerfully when he had greeted 
her. “Last night I saw a 
shooting star.” 

‘What was your wish ? ”’ 

“That you and I might 
watch the break of dawn to- 


gether.” 
‘“*T watched, and hated it!” 
she exclaimed fiercely. ‘“‘A 


pause in time; the ebbing of 
one’s strength; the doubt it 
brings . . . the fear!” 

“Fear! You?” 

She drew a cloak closer 
about her. “It is the place, 
perhaps. The rustle of foliage, 
fire-flies through the dusk, the 
surf... everything ... they 
bring back memories.’”’ Only 
her lips moved; her face re- 
tained the bloodless fixity of 
alabaster. ‘‘ What is the mean- 
ing of it all, Paul Sleive ? ” 

Pity reaching to physical 
pain held him dumb for a 
moment, then he said gently, 
‘“Who knows? It is as well; 
one may not alter destiny. 
You are over-tired. When you 
have rested you will find at 
least contentment, for the time. 
Existence here is quiet as in 
some country village. There 
is a code of laws which all 
obey.” 

“Tt is ineredible!” Her 
features relaxed to a wan smile. 
“You are right, Paul; I am 
in need of sleep, and cold 
besides. Where is the bathing 
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pool you mentioned? Let us 
walk as far, then I must go 
back.” 

The spot in question was at 
the extremity of a long stretch 
of beach, where, fringed by 
encroaching undergrowth, store- 
houses of rough-dressed rock 
shared solitude with the gaunt 
framework of a derrick, stacks 
of seasoning timber, rust-flaked 
anchors half-buried in the sand, 
and discarded cannon wreathed 
in creeper and strange blooms. 
There also the chaparral, 
thinned to a few sickly Areca 
palms, exposed the raw stone 
of the cliffs. 

Such was the background 
against which as they drew 
near they perceived the nude 
figure of a woman .. . astudy 
in pale bronze ... in the act 


of stooping to pick up a coloured 
cloth from the white coral slab 
on which she stood. 


“Ttis ...!7 Sleive evinced 
dismay. 

“Inez? Well, what better 
time for us to meet; all 
gossips are abed.’’ There was 
an undercurrent of amused in- 
terest in Johanna’s tone, which 
changed abruptly to cold in- 
sistence at his immediate pro- 
test. “It must be so! You 
would not have me _ turn 
coward ? ” 

** As you will, then,” he told 
her curtly. “I can at worst 
protect you.” 

“Tf needs be,”’ she retorted. 
“We are seen!” The figure 
had turned, and was moving 
in their direction. 

“A worthy compatriot of 
Lopez,” Sleive muttered ang- 
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rily an instant later. ‘‘ He 
alone might match the swag- 
gering insolence of that ap- 
proach.” 

““T had no idea.”’ His com- 
panion was thoughtful. ‘“ Your 
description lacked the colour 
and force of its original. Paul, 
she is magnificent! Men are 
strange fools. She is much 
better suited . . . than I.” 

Some inches taller than the 
one she fancied her rival, a 
sarong of orange and dull red, 
worn with the grace of prac- 
tice, accentuated the superb 
modelling of Inez’s torso, and 
the subtle swell of her waist- 
line into the dominating {ful- 
ness of loins and thigh: a 
body from whose suggestion of 
intense virility, of sheer strength 
and physical appeal, it was im- 
possible to escape. Her hair 
was hidden by a coverchief of 
black and yellow, but thick 
curls on the nape of a columnar 
neck betrayed a hue only less 
violent than her late master’s. 
It did not need the tinge of 
purple in full lips, or the low 
forehead, to hint mixed blood ; 
a broad face, with eyes of a 
Mongolian type, was startling 
in its potential savagery ..- 
beauty there was, but of a 
barbarous kind. A yard or 80 
away Inez paused. 

“Good morning, Paul. I 
hope you are recovered from 
the wound I heard of.’ She 
did not wait for his answer, 
but, transferring her gaze, swept 
Johanna from hood to heel 
with a stare of unutterable and 
malevolent contempt. ‘‘So this 
is it! Dios! A lady of the 
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court, no less!” The voice was 
vibrant, husky. Her breasts 
widened to deep breaths, a 
rush of blood stained throat 
and features. Then, as if 
warned by the growing bleak- 
ness of Sleive’s expression, she 
spat violently on to the sand, 
and, turning her back upon 
them, swung off up the beach. 

Gravely intent and silent, 
Johanna Sedley followed the 
other’s progress; and while 
wondering what was passing 
in her mind, Sleive’s attention 
was distracted by the sound of 
footsteps. 

Pewter buttons adorned a 
suit of grey linen, stout shoes 
calried silver buckles, and a 
clouded cane hung from one 
wrist of a short high-shouldered 
personality with a _ precise 
manner. Thick slanting eye- 
brows and a thin mouth gave 
to a not unpleasant counte- 
nance a@ slightly sinister cast, 
as, removing a wide-brimmed 
hat, he displayed a freshly 
powdered bobwig. 

Sleive smiled. ‘‘ Johanna! 
this is Gabriel Lovercot, our 
physician and philosopher, the 
one man of fashion in the 
haven.” 

“Doubtless, the lady whom 
I should have had the honour 
of meeting last night. Madame, 
your devoted, humble, and 
most obedient servant!’’ The 
doctor’s bow was courtly, his 
Speech clear and_ incisive. 
“You, sir, I am actually glad 
to see again, which is in truth 
a dangerous admission for one 
of my beliefs. But I would 
know, how came it that you 
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only broke the forearm of 
that interesting scoundrel, 
Lopez ? ” 

*“* Perhaps some idea it would 
mend quicker than the wrist 
itself.”” The tone was careless. 

“‘ A most convincing reason,” 
commented Lovercot, with such 
dry humour that Johanna 
laughed. ‘‘ You are right to 
be amused, Miss Sedley. That 
a man should so fail in the 
first principles of his profes- 
sion is in itself sufficiently 
absurd without his acknow- 
ledgment of it. Sir, you should 
have been a soldier! You 
are an anachronism as well as 
a lamentable failure. You 
should have broken his in- 
famous neck and made an 
end of him! To show com- 
passion, sir, is a sign of weak- 
ness.” He opened a gold snuff- 
box, and, having been refused 
by Sleive, helped himself deli- 
cately. ‘“‘Excellent at all 
times, but more especially in 
the early morning before a 
meal,” he stated, returning 
the box to his pocket and 
dusting his coat. “It in- 
creases my normal perception 
of actual existence .. . facts ; 
of beauty and colour. And so 
Sterrit is extinct; a morbid 
ego, unbalanced by customary 
injustice.” 

** Yes, he is dead.” 

** And some twenty or more 
with him, I understand. I 
trust the gain is commensurate 
with our losses ? ”’ 

‘**T believe so!” 

The doctor responded to a 
note of bitterness. ‘‘ Why, sir, 
you would not have me tarnish 
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the metal of a perfect morning 
by pretending to sorrow because 
a friend has found Nirvana ? 
Emotion is only excusable in 
those cowards who cling to the 
belief of a future state. I 
hope you are not a sentiment- 
alist, Miss Sedley ? ” 

Sleive frowned, but, before 
he could speak, Johanna an- 
swered, “‘ No, Doctor Lovercot. 
Yet I was about to ask you, 
where and how Inez spent the 
night.” 

“Natural curiosity ; I shall 
not misunderstand,” he said 
with a shrewd glance. “One 
known as Mother Topsey... 
a foolish creature who affects 
constancy to our nigger cook 
... took her in. A _ most 
intriguing study, the same Inez. 
I observed her talking to you 
as I came up. A shape of 
limb Rubens would have doted 
on. Her mind... well, let 
us say it is less attractive 
than her anatomy.” The 
speaker’s green eyes flickered 
as Johanna let fall the hood, 
exposing her beauty enhanced 
by a faint flush; then resum- 
ing, he touched lightly upon 
the feast which celebrated the 
finish of every cruise, and 
which was due to take place 
that evening. Of all the cus- 
toms governing life within the 
haven, it was, he declared, the 
most grotesque. Not alone 
was the number and nature of 
the dishes fixed and the ob- 
servance of various formalities 
demanded ; the very conduct 
of those present was arbitrarily 
controlled. Sobriety until the 
women and children had re- 
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tired was insisted upon, while 
quatrelling and all unseemly 
behaviour was prohibited under 
penalty. “As an experience, 
however, it is not to be missed, 
and the food is good of its 
kind,’ he concluded. ‘Shall 
we towards our breakfasts ? ” 

Meantime the row of houses, 
resembling one side of a village 
street, awoke to sudden life in 
a flood of amber light. Thin 
wisps of smoke rose from the 
chimneys; two children pur- 
suing one another spurned the 
dazzling sand with naked toes ; 
men appeared in various door- 
ways, yawning or rubbing 
sleepy lids; and from the 
woods a woman emerged bent 
double under a load of faggots. 

** Ah, there goes Moll Hugget ! 
Which means that Noah Ratt- 
lee was drunk again last night,” 
the doctor affirmed acidly. 
**Zounds! He shall have his 
lesson, if I have to bleed him 
dry. We'd best hurry. I see 
our worthy captain coming.” 

Already half-way across the 
beach, they could discern the 
tousled form of Peter Schenke 
in shirt and small clothes. 
On his shoulder was the cocka- 
too, while the diminutive Jacko 
gambolled delightedly at the 
end of a chain held in his 
master’s hand. Quickening her 
steps to meet him, Johanna lett 
the two men together. 

The doctor turned to Sleive, 
and gently slipped an arm 
through his. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened to you, Paul? You are 
younger... better. Your 
wound must have done you 
good, sir.”’ 
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“Yes, I am happier, Gab- 
tiel,”’ Sleive said in a quiet 
tone. 

The other smiled inscrutably. 





Looked forward to as a rule 
by Sleive with mixed feelings 
of cynical amusement and bore- 
dom, the barbecue on this 
occasion was a source of appre- 
hension arising from thoughts 
of Inez’s presence in the réle 
of a discarded favourite. Ex- 
perience reminded that, apart 
from the undoubted injury she 
had suffered, rules in her case 
were but incentives to disorder ; 
and that she would not lack 
sympathisers among the men, 
was knowledge. Further cause 
for irritation was supplied by 
Johanna, who, remaining in 
her room, spoilt his plan of 
their spending a holiday to- 
gether. 

Heralded by little puffs of a 
cooler air, dusk had already 
silted into night, when, in 
obedience to the raucous bray- 
ing of a trumpet, Sleive closed 
his book, and, lighting a second 
candle, prepared to change his 
dress. He made no effort at 
haste, however, and some time 
elapsed before he left the room 
and strolled leisurely towards 
a chain of fires stretching along 
the beach. Buildings glimmer- 
ing palely through the dark- 
ness were stippled indigo and 
grey ; and, fringing mysterious 
depths of fibrous growth, young 
palms received the flame-light 
in bands of gold on fluted 
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“So! What say you to a 
game of chess after our meal? 
My brain has well-nigh rusted 
since you went away.” 





malachite. The island seemed 
captive to a net of stars. 

Around the first and smallest 
of the fires, the captain’s party, 
including, a mark of special 
favour, Kane the quartermaster, 
had commenced the meal and 
conversation. Johanna, wear- 
ing a plain gown and no 
jewellery, greeted Sleive’s ar- 
rival with a smile which car- 
ried the assurance that she 
had recovered from her depres- 
sion of the morning. Taking 
the empty place beside her on 
the warm sand, he frowned as 
an apology for being late was 
cut short by the grating tones 
of the steward. “Sir, sucking- 
pig roast, collops of kid, fish 
broiled and fried, ham cooked 
in Madeira, sweet potatoes, 
yams... He stopped for 
breath, and Sleive immediately 
cut in. ‘“‘ Ham, potatoes, and 
French wine ; that’s all! ” 

Johanna laughed. ‘Poor 
Jenkin; you should have let 
him finish.” 

““T know the list of old; it 
never varies.” 

‘“*T am glad you have come.” 
She spoke under cover of 
Schenke’s noisy eloquence and 
eating. “Those two are re- 


viewing certain of their... 
their old acquaintanceships ; 
and the doctor is over-busy to 
quaint and 


heed me. This 
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extraordinary entertainment, in 
whose brain was it conceived ? ”’ 

Sleive shook his head. “‘ Peter 
alone might guess; but the 
early history of this place is 
the one subject on which even 
I have failed to draw him 
out.” 

“Tt is a part of custom, you 
mean ...I see. The women 
and children I can under- 
stand; but the men, why do 
they take so kindly to it? ” 

** Response to environment, 
or hereditary instinct, which 
you will, madame! Most of 
them were once respectable,” 
and having justified powers 
of divided attention, Doctor 
Lovercot resumed suggestion, 
“But what about Teach, or, 
as he was better known, Black- 
beard ? ” 


The quartermaster licked his 


fingers meditatively. ‘‘ Ned ? 
He weren’t much, else Loo’- 
tenant Maynard never would 
ha’ caught him, and you may 
lay to that. Him and his 
tricks! Fireworks, by cripes ! 
Ask Smout what sort o’ a man 
he were; he sailed with him in 
Steve Bonnet’s time.” 

It was evident that the tales 
told by Kane and Peter Schenke 
had a measure of fascination 
for Johanna Sedley; and, 
taking advantage of her si- 
lence, Sleive began a search 
along the perspective of flame- 
lit groups in the hope of 
finding Inez. Smout, gulping 
his meat after the fashion of a 
dog, he saw close by; and not 
far away Lubbock exchanging 
favours with a small girl and 
laughing gleefully. Beyond, a 
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pendulous bosom shaking to a 
slattern’s mirth, cunning wrink- 
ling a child’s face as it filched 
choice morsels from its mother’s 
plate, and the silhouette of a 
pig-tailed head simulating an 
agitated cat, momentarily held 
Sleive’s gaze. But among those 
who came within a range of 
vision limited by drifting smoke 
rather than by lengthening dis- 
tance, he failed to perceive the 
countenance he sought. If 
Inez were present, it was appa- 
rent that she had removed 
herself as far as possible from 
the stage of former triumphs. 
Casting her out of his mind, 
Sleive once more became aware 
of the quartermaster’s voice. 
“Nine months to the day 
with England ; that’s my log. 
Ay, by cripes! And would be 
living like a fighting-cock with 
the rest of ‘em in Portobello 
if it hadn’t been for a baggage 
as I picked up at Mauritius. 
Burn her! She’d got me drunk 
and hid when they came a-look- 
ing for me. And that very 
night, the 5th o’ April it 
were, the Victory sailed. The 
same blessed cruise when they 
took the Viceroy of Goa and 
the treasure ... diamonds! 
Four million dollars worth, ’tis 
said they got! If that ain't 
enough to make a man...” 
“* Belay such talk, shipmate!” 
The captain spat contempt of 
another’s misfortunes. “Count 
yourself lucky that’s alive .. - 
and Anstis dead an’ murdered 
these seven years or more. 
A’ter all, as I said afore, there 
ain’t none as come up to the 
old lot: Morgan, Avery, Ned 
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Lowe, and their like. Dog’s 
blood! *tis hard to think that 
it were Lowe’s cowardice as 
let the Greyhound lay Harrison 
and the rest by the heels. 
Where is he now ? Hell knows ! 
him and the ‘Squirr’1’ went to- 
gether.” 

“You forget Kidd, a great 
reputation in his day,” de- 
clared the doctor, ignoring 
Sleive’s signals to abandon the 
subject. “I have seen what 
is left of him at Execution 
Dock ; an unlovely sight, sir ! ”’ 

“Ay, ay!” Schenke inter- 
posed hurriedly. “‘ But he were 
afore my time. Gow I knew 


. @ fool, and Phillips, that 
Harridine killed when him and 
Cheesman retook the ship, and 
brought her into Boston... 
to get a pardon for their dirty 
work, by God!” 


He rambled 
on between mouthfuls until, the 
feast ended and Jenkin bring- 
ing the long pipes, they settled 
themselves in the position each 
found most comfortable. 

Food, a sufficiency of wine, 
and tobacco : it was disturbing, 
Sleive reflected, how cheaply 
one might purchase the illusion 
of an easy conscience. For the 
moment he had no fault to find 
with fate. A sensuous content 
of mind replaced the doubts 
and forebodings of the previous 
night. He fell to watching 
Johanna occupied with fruit 
and sweetmeats. If not alone 
With her, he was at least close 
and free to fancy that when 
presently she flashed a glance 
at him and smiled, an in- 
tangible link created by their 
early meeting remained un- 
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broken. About to speak, a 
sudden disturbance in one of 
the. farther groups locked his 
jaws, and set a spark of anger 
in his eyes. Sound became 
noise; movement, action . 
the barbecue threatened to jus- 
tify his earlier fears of trouble. 
Scattering embers in their haste, 
and obscuring the flames by 
their passage, men, women, and 
children, shouting as they ran, 
gathered about a common 
centre of attraction. 

With an agility surprising 
in one of his bulk, Schenke 
scrambled to his feet. ‘‘ The 
man as starts a fight...” 
His mouth gaped, and his pipe, 
let fall, smashed upon the 
ground. ‘‘Inez! By _ the 
thumbs o’ God!” He gasped 
in tones wavering between 
rage and admiration. “Inez 
in a silk shift . . . an’ naught 
else!” 

None of the others stirred 
save Kane, and he sat back 
with twitching face and eyes 
rolled up at one who, owing 
to his position, or greater cause 
for interest, heard as well as 
saw more than his companions. 
What Inez’s opening words 
had been, it was impossible to 
say. That her present speech, 
however, did not meet with 
unanimous approval was evi- 
dent from the shrill fury of 
women and masculine jeers 
and imprecations rising above | 
a general turmoil. His paunch 
tumescent to the blaze, which, 
exaggerating the skirts of a 
many-buttoned coat, allowed 
the expression of his features 
to keep hidden under a vizor of 
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strong shadow, Schenke leant 
forward. 

“ What’s that ? ’ he growled. 
““She’d rope me into her tan- 
trums ... make a sport o’ 
me afore my crew... would 
she? The foul... dog’s 
blood! Who’s to hear with 
the bawling o’ them sea-cooks 
and mew-cats ! ” 

Imperturbable Lovercot had 
remained, merely pausing from 
time to time to fan the tobacco 
smoke from his eyes. His gaze 
still resting on huge hands that 
clenched and relaxed spasmodic- 
ally, he said quietly, “‘ Have a 
care, captain. It would doubt- 
less suit her purpose nicely to 
pin a quarrel on you in public.”’ 

But he was unheeded. 
Schenke brought both palms 
down on his thighs in a loud 
smack. ‘‘Ha! She offers... 
nay, she sells herself, by gum ! 
Same as the slaves, by auction,”’ 
his utterance grew thick. “A 
rare shape to her. A _ fine 
piece. She always were and 
is; and... hark! There she 
goes !”’ 

Dominating all competition 
by its vibrant quality, the 
voice of Inez carried far and 
near. ‘Who bids? What 
offers, gentles? Who'll bid! 
Who'll bid ! ” 

Thin smoke curled from a 
corner of the doctor’s lips. 
“A trifle clumsy, in my 
opinion,’ he murmured to 
Sleive, who nodded, while he 
studied Johanna reclining, with 
drooped lids, apparently in- 
different. “Unless...” the 
speaker continued, and paused. 

Meantime Schenke, visibly 


straining at the bonds of pru- 
dence, rocked from one leg to 
the other. ‘A score 0’ bids 
already!” he snarled. “ Ay, 
an’ ugly looks in plenty flying. 
Hell take...” A wild out- 
burst of cheers and yells, gather- 
ing increased volume from the 
cliffs, drowned his words, and 
was repeated. 

“Who wins ?”’ The quarter- 
master’s exclamation put a 
period to subsiding clamour as 
the people streamed back to 
the fires and their respective 
groups reformed. 

Schenke dropped heavily into 
his place. ‘‘A knife! Lopez 
with a knife! Th’ others offer- 
ing gold and treasure ... he 
throws a dirk to her... and 
wins,” he whispered, staring 
with clouded eyes at Lovercot. 

“* As I thought, prearranged!” 
the latter maintained calmly. 
“The knife is but an earnest 
of their bargain, not a symbol. 
There is no meaning to it, 
ur.” 

“Maybe! They’d best take 
over Sterrit’s quarters, George. 
See to it, lad, as soon as may 
be.” He spoke with an attempt 
at cheerfulness, ignoring smiles 
raised by recognition of the 
fact that the hut in question 
was isolated at the far end of 
the beach. ‘ Where’s that 
damned cripple with the 
liquor ? ”’ 

Lovercot rose. ‘I saw old 
Job sneaking off under cover 
of the late riot. He is wise 
beyond his reputation... 
what remains must be in the 
nature of water after wine. 
So I shall bid you good-night, 
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gentlemen. But for you, Miss 
Sedley, you look fatigued. As 
a physician, I would recom- 
mend an early retirement to 
bed.” 

Schenke offered no objection 
until Sleive moved. ‘* You are 
not going too, Paul?” he 
grumbled. ‘‘ We reckoned on 
you for a tune. Things’ll be 
safe enough till next tide.” 

“As you will, then,’ Sleive 
agreed carelessly. ‘‘ But I must 
fetch my flute.” 

The doctor left at his house, 
he and Johanna walked to- 
wards their own. Following 
them to the very door, the 
grating discords of a fiddle 
being tuned now gave place 
to its smooth harmony, blend- 
ing with Lubbock’s baritone 
in a quaint ballad of old Devon. 
Both stood and listened till 
the end, and Johanna’s sigh 
was echoed in Sleive’s heart. 

“ Lovercot sleeps in my room 
to-night,” he said abruptly, 
“and will be over shortly.” 

“Thank you, Paul. You 
are both quick to think. I 
am sorry you must go back.”’ 

“ Discretion is ever onerous,”’ 
he smiled. 

“So Peter found.” 

“You mean ? ” 

“Was it not plain the 
struggle it cost him not to go 
».. to market ? ” 

Sleive shook his head. ‘“‘ Nay, 
to do him justice, I think he 
was afraid you might become 
Involved before the affair was 
closed.” 

“Perhaps!” she conceded 
doubtfully, “ perhaps.” 

During the next week, from 
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sun-up to sun-down, excepting 
a couple of hours when the 
heat was most intense, the 
crew, under Sleive’s supervis- 
ion, laboured at the dismant- 
ling of the Vulture. There was 
much to be done. Not alone 
must the accumulated booty 
of a successful cruise be ferried 
across the lagoon and stowed in 
the vaulted caves and galleries 
which hands, long since dust, 
had hewn out of the living 
rock above high-water mark ; 
but every movable object had 
to be unshipped and brought 
ashore, where the carpenter, 
wondrously excited and full 
of contradictory orders to his 
gang, waited ready to receive 
them. Powder and shot found 
their way to the magazine 
within the woods. Heavy can- 
non, carronades, and stands of 
arms slung over the side on to 
rafts were hauled landwards, 
to the sing-song choruses of 
sweating men, and taken in 
charge by the armourers. And 
still the work went on. At 
long last, however, an after- 
noon arrived when Sleive’s por- 
tion of the task was com- 
pleted, and, whistling gaily, 
he turned his back upon the 
ship. 

On the verandah he found 
Schenke in a pair of wide 
striped breeches and an open 
undervest, teasing the cockatoo 
which perched upon his chair 
back. Near by, Johanna sat 
engrossed by chess, with Lover- 
cot as her opponent. From 
her shoulder Jacko surveyed 
the game with ludicrous atten- 
tion. She moved a piece, and 
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glanced up at Sleive as he 
leant against a festooned pillar. 
“Ho, Paul, there is news! 
You and I holiday to-morrow 
. . . your captain’s orders.” 

“‘ Ay,’ Schenke grinned, tak- 
ing the bird on his knee, and 
scratching its head between the 
round and venomous eyes. 
“Davy here and me thinks 
as it’s time our Jo’anna had a 
cruise round the island, least- 
ways as much as can be navi- 
gated. There’s no manner 0’ 
use a-keeping her cooped up 
on the beach all watches. She’ll 
be safe enough with you. The 
doctor hangs in stays, eh, 
Gabri’] ? ” 

But the other did not answer. 
And a startled exclamation 
from Johanna drew Sleive’s 
attention to the board in time 
to see her lift a pawn and set 
it down. “‘ Why, that’s Mate! 
And unexpected. I was a 
fool!” she complained im- 
patiently. 

“Your abstraction, my dear 
madame, was my gain.” Tap- 
ping his snuff-box, the victor 
helped himself liberally. His 
tone was ordinary. 

Yet Johanna frowned as if 
perhaps taking another mean- 
ing from the words. “I thank 
you, sir,” she responded. ‘It 
would appear that those who 
wish to play with you must 
guard their thoughts as well as 
actions.” 

Pinching his long upper lip 
with finger and thumb, a fav- 
ourite trick when puzzled, the 
doctor watched her pass into 
the house. When next he 
spoke his voice was still pre- 
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occupied. ‘‘ You will find the 
outlook in good order, Paul. [| 
had my convalescents cut the 
brush back, and keep the peep- 
holes clear against your return.” 

‘An’ tried to steer me up 
there the other day to praise 
his work, and like to kill me,” 
Schenke chuckled. “I’m learn- 
ing no goat’s tricks at my time 
o’ living, by gum!” 

And through laughter Sleive 
found escape from an importu- 
nate desire to vent the exuber- 
ance of a schoolboy at the con- 
clusion of the summer term. 
The doctor merely grinned. 

Next morning, in primrose 
chintz, with cherry - coloured 
kerchief matching the ribbons 
round a small hat set in a 
saucy manner on dark and 
glistening hair, and her skin 
delicately shaded by the sun, 
Johanna seemed no womat, 
but a child young and happy 
as the day was fine. One hand 
thrust into the pocket of a 
fine lawn apron, she met Sleive 
with a pointing finger. 

“IT must protest, sir! This 
is not a military expedition we 
are engaged for, but a peaceful 
stroll.” 

‘* Nevertheless, a lady’s escort 
is best armed,” he continued 
quietly, picking up a covered 
basket that lay beside her. 

“Tf granted, a pistol would 
be more in keeping and less 
obtrusive.” 

“But not as sure. This ”— 
he touched a lacquered hilt— 
“comes as easy to my hand 
as does her needle to 4 
woman.” 


“Some women,” she cor- 
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rected whimsically ; and walked 
beside him. 

Laughing and talking, they 
turned by a low straggling 
building that housed a majority 
of the crew, and, thankful to 
leave the sand afire from an 
ascending sun, passed between 
two cocoa-palms which marked 
the entrance of a path. This, 
as Sleive explained, was the 
only road to the open spaces 
where cereals and various vege- 
tables were grown, and where 
the livestock found its pasture. 

Interlacing overhead, the 
foliage became an endless arch 
pierced by shafts of light, so 
that it seemed they moved 
through air green and trans- 
lucent. Surrounding colour 


triumphant held them dumb, 
with gestures serving them in- 


stead of words. Here a brake 
of young bamboo lined the way, 
segmented, slender, polished 
jade. There, below huge leaves, 
the swollen purple of decaying 
fruit was contrast to the waxen 
white of nameless flowers. 
Above them trailing creepers, 
heavy with bell-shaped blooms 
of smoky-red, like drops of 
blood. Small birds flashed, dart- 
ing flames across their vision, 
and were gone. And once they 
halted spellbound to watch 
against far emerald depths a 
flock of parakeets circle in a 
Spinning - wheel of gorgeous 
hues through a seeming mist 
of golden rain. Within a 
court of shimmering growth 
&@ herd of swine rooted and 
stunted, indifferent to the cloud 
of flamboyant butterflies which 
danced around them; and a 
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little farther on, a short cor- 
ridor of fibrous trunks opened 
on to a carpet of fine herbage, 
where black-and-white goats, 
grazing, lifted sleek heads in 
friendly stare. 

But always, as if in warn- 
ing of the real countenance 
that sneered behind this mask 
of smiling loveliness, the 
virgin jungle marched with 
them. To it belonged the 
drugging perfume of lethal blos- 
soms, the chaotic life born of 
corruption, and a sickly, though 
barely noticeable, odour that 
tinged the atmosphere. Its 
emblems were the orchids, 
spotted and sinister, or tinted 
past imagination by frozen car- 
mine, burning orange and 
mauve, delicate as fairies’ 
wings. 

From time to time, reminding 
them of contact not yet severed 
with their world, an echo of 
voices, of laughter, or the clink 
of mattock on a stone, reached 
them from the unseen clearings. 
Into one of these, by his com- 
panion’s wish, Sleive led the 
way, and paused on the fringe 
of a great oriflame of quivering 
gold flung by the sun down 
a funnel of soaring trees. 
There, tilling the black and 
creamy soil, between long rows 
of vaporous green shoots, were 
men and women, lightly clad, 
and with broad-brimmed hats 
of leaves ; while children played 
their games deep in the shade. 
Stopping to ease a stiffened 
back, or to wipe the moisture 
from their faces, these workers 
smiled at them and nodded, 
crying a cheery welcome like 
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any simple peasant folk at 
home. 

“I needed that to tell me 
that I was awake,” Johanna 
sighed as they resumed their 
journey. “Lacking the curse 
of memory this were paradise.” 

“It is so like ... the 
Indies ? ”’ 

“Too much! One remem- 
bers even... one’s dogs. 
There are none here ? ” 

“There were a few stray 
mongrels, but they did not 
approve of Jacko, and so... .” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Peter. I know.” 

Stimulated as much by a 
wish to distract her thoughts 
as by curiosity, Sleive said 
quickly, ““I seem to have a 


hazy recollection of bringing 
you a kitten that I picked up 


on the night we...of my 
wound. What happened to it, 
if it was real ? ”’ 

She shook her head. “It 
just disappeared from where I 
had put it, when you grew 
faint. It is perhaps as well.” 

‘““T have never thanked you, 
Johanna, for your tending of 
mh Baas” 

“There is no question of 
thanks between us.”’ Her tone 
suddenly was cold. “I need 
none.” 

Meantime they had begun 
to climb steadily; and on 
either side of the path, now 
less wide, thicker vegetation 
bore the scars of axe and 
_ billhook, evidencing the labours 
of the doctor’s party. Then 
as they rounded a bend the 
track forked, the cleared por- 
tion swinging abruptly upwards 
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to the right ; the other, partially 
overgrown, continuing straight 
on. Here also stood a gigantic 
tree, with, shown in relief of 
injured bark, a skull and cross- 
bones above a skeleton and 
pointing hand. 

Johanna halted, her eyes 
upon it. “This was not cut 
yesterday.” 

“Nor last year,” he affirmed. 
“Tt is as old as the first men 
who landed. We but keep it 
clean. Why? Because it 
shows the way to the grave- 
yard, a nightmare pit, some 
quarter-mile farther on.” 

“T see. My visit is deferred. 
I would not spoil our first 
holiday together for... for 
a sack of guineas golden,”’ she 
declared with a return of gaiety, 
and flushed. 

“Thank you, Johanna,” he 
said gravely. ‘‘ Nor I.” 

Earth and its detritus of 
vegetation gave way to rock 
grey and pitted, covered by 
red lichen, or smooth and veined 
... they climbed a natural 
stairway, with the mellifluence 
of running water in their ears. 
Then unexpectedly, stepping 
through a gap in a dense 
and flowering hedge, Sleive 
flung out his hand. “ Behold 
my hermitage! Where I come 
to escape the toils and troubles 
of the outer world.” Floored 
by brilliant moss and grass 
fine as velvet, roofed by leaves 
that robbed the sun of strength 
but not of glory, a tiny place 
was walled by the same bush 
which formed its gates. Below, 
the glitter of a minute spring, 4 
pool ice-clear, served as mirror 
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for hanging veils of rare fern ; 
and facing the opening was an 
outcrop of ribbed stone, which 
Sleive announced was the high- 
est point of the island. 

“These,”’ he added, pointing, 
“T call my oriels. That holds 
the land view! From this you 
look down on to the beach.” 

The apertures in question 
were on opposite sides of the 
hermitage; and, framed by 
the clipped foliage of the eastern 
one, as he stated, it was possible 
to see the Vulture just coming 
to rest upon her side, the spec- 
tators in groups of vivid colour 
and the crews of the shore- 
capstans moving like children 
round a Maypole. While reach- 
ing them, attenuated by height 
and distance, came the cries of 
the chanties, and the dull 
groan of the baulks that took 
the vessel’s weight. 

When they had consumed 
the contents of the covered 
basket, and Sleive, watched 
with suppressed amusement by 
his guest, had carefully collected 
every bit and fragment,wrapped 
them in a piece of paper, and 
flung the parcel far out through 
the western oriel, he lay back 
against the rock. 

“ Yes, this is what I dreamed 
of showing you. Anditis... 
beautiful!’ Cigarro in mouth, 
he evinced an air of proprietary 
interest. 

“Indeed, a charming resi- 
dence,” she allowed demurely. 

“My only home.” His retort 
held bitterness. ‘“‘I owe Gab- 
riel my most earnest thanks for 
his caring of it.”’ 

“Ah, yes !” she said quickly. 
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“The doctor, whom I have 
grown to like; and what must 
seem more strange, to trust, in 
the few days of our acquaint- 
ance. What does he, no longer 
young enough, one would think, 
to gain excitement from the 
life . . . what does he here? 
What is known of him ? ” 

“Little ! And I am perhaps 
closer to him than the rest. 
That he must have been at 
Court under the late king, and 
yet marched with the Pre- 
tender in °15, is all I know 

. and that from chance re- 
marks. His venture with the 
Stewart, ill-fated as it was, may 
account for much. He was 
already of the Vulture’s com- 
pany ere I joined.” 

“An enigma! Fancy a man 
of his intelligence choosing to 
live with Evans, who would be 
trying if he were altogether 
sane.” 

Sleive smiled. ‘An’ you 
were to ask him, he would say 
his motive was purely scien- 
tific . . . the study of a mind 
diseased. But he is more 
human than he’ll own to. The 
very emotion he sneers at 
‘ . Sympathy .. . drives 
him to protect a creature who 
was, from what I hear, at one 
time the butt of ignorance and 
cruelty.” 

She nodded. “It is likely. 
And Sterrit that you both 
spoke of, but whom Peter 
never mentions ... what of 
him ? ” 

“Because he hated him. 
Why? God knows! Poor 
Sterrit, as Gabriel said, ‘A 
morbid ego unbalanced by cus- 
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tomary injustice.’ Broad-shoul- 
dered, small, with an excess 
of chin, and, when used, a 
tremendous voice, the man 
had been found on an 
Italian barque serving as mate. 
By rumour a naval officer 
broken for the fault of an 
influential superior, he had 
proved himself once aboard 
the Vulture a skilled navi- 
gator, a bitter fighter, and a 
drunkard if the chance oc- 
curred.”’ So Sleive described 
him, ending with the state- 
ment that he had been dis- 
covered one morning dead in 
his hammock, smiling grimly 
as if conscious of having cheated 
life at last. “Of all deaths, 
the most merciful . . . and the 
least expected.’”’ He sat for- 
ward, staring about him. 


“Surely the light is failing. 
It cannot be so late.” 

“It is near to sunset; see 
the light upon the sea through 
the window. ‘Time has stolen 
the hours while we talked,’’ she 


smiled sadly. 
all but over, and... 


*‘ Our holiday is 
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He answered her hesitance. 
“Yes, what is it?” 

“And we have spoken only 
of ... others. Have you no 
curiosity, Paul, concerning my 
life? No desire to speak of 
yours astoa... friend? ” 

“No, none!” he declared 
sternly. ‘“‘ What are we but 
phantoms. The past is dead 
... buried! For us there is 
only the present and .. . the 
future. It is time we started 
on our way back; night is not 
pleasant in the woods.”’ 

He was sincere in what he 
said, for to him the past was 
as a torture-chamber lately 
escaped; and even to look 
back, he felt, must mean a 
lessening of his happiness. Of 
her life also he preferred to 
remain ignorant. Why, he 
could not at the time have 
said, but afterwards the idea 
came of wishing to conserve a 
mystery, which from the first 
moment had seemed as much 
a part of her as the beauty 
that increasingly enslaved his 
senses and possessed his mind. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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THE CORMORANT ON THE NASS. 


BY E. ARNOT ROBERTSON. 


UNDER the _ direction of 
Charlie, the deck-hand, Partner 
and I were bringing our little 
sloop yacht down the Black- 
water to her berth in Mersea 
Quarters. 

“There’s the Nass beacon ; 
keep her right outside, sir, this 
state of ebb,” said Charlie 
unnecessarily. He has sailed 
with us for three years, and, 
like all other deck-hands on 
private boats, has not the 
slightest respect for the owner’s 
seamanship, though I believe 
that he is devoted to us person- 
ally. ‘‘ Ef all wommun were 
like you, mum,” he said to me 
one day in the hearing of the 
delighted Partner, “there'd 
never be any trouble with 
the men!” And I am sure 
he meant it kindly. 

As usual, the Nass End 
cormorant, very black in out- 
line against the vivid evening 
Sky, was sitting in solitary 
state on the basket-shaped Nass 
End beacon, which marks a 
submerged mud -spit running 
far out into the river, a great 
trap for unwary yachtsmen. 
That bird is always on this 
perch. No one has ever seen 
him fishing, and no one has 
ever seen more than one there. 
I do not think there is another 
cormorant in the immediate 
neighbourhood. They are not 
exactly rare birds in Essex, 
but uncommon enough for the 


presence of two or three in 
one district to be remarked 
on. 

He stayed on the beacon as 
we drifted slowly towards him 
on the tide. The customary 
evening calm had set in with 
the ebb; the sun was going 
down in glory, crimson and 
gold, behind the flat expanse 
of the marshes, and as it was 
an evening of exquisite peace, 
the male mind turned auto- 
matically to thoughts. of 
slaughter. 

“He’d make a fine shot 
perched up there, wouldn’t 
he?” said Partner, taking a 
sight with the boat-hook. We 
were still out of range. 

“Shell not stay there for 
you to get close enough to hit, 
sir,” Charlie said in his delight- 
ful sing-song Essex voice. 
“* She’ll move soon enough now. 
See ? ” 

The cormorant slowly 
stretched out his wings, look- 
ing like a Chinese illustration 
for a few seconds as he stood 
silhouetted against the red sky. 
Then he launched himself from 
the beacon, the weight of his 
body bearing him down almost 
to the water before he lifted 
and flapped leisurely away, 
sweeping round in a wide circle 
until we had passed, and then 
returning to his vantage-point, 
from which, until the night hid 
him completely, we saw him 
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surveying the waste of mud- 
bank and darkening water. 

“Wonder if any one has 
ever had a shot at him ? ” 

* Well, I can’t rightly tell ; 
but Hunky—you know my 
cousin, Hunky George, don’i 
you, mum: he that saved they 
five Burnham smacksmen off 
the Buxey Sand last season ? ”’ 
Charlie is, of course, related 
to every fisherman between 
Yarmouth and Dover, and we 
are expected to keep track of 
the ramifications of his family, 
and what they do. 

“No. Did he? ” 

“Yes, mum. Had a drop 
too much that night. Got a 
Humane medal for it. Well, 
his son, Ginger George—you 
know Ginger, sir?—he says 
he’s been out and shot that 


there little ow’d bird. He says 


he killed her; but I say, 
‘Well, boy, but there is the 
bird, right enough!’ And he 
says, ‘Yes, mate, but she’s 
another one!’ And I say, 
‘Well, she doesn’t look it!’ 
So I can’t rightly tell. I never 
see the cormorant gone, but 
he does say he killed her. But 
you know they Georges! Ef 
you was thinking of a bit of 
gunning, sir, we'll lay up for 
duck to-night down Sal’c’t 
Crick. You fetch me off from 
the Hard at two to-night, and 
we'll pick up my old gun- 
punt and go down to the pans 
in the Crick.” These “salt- 
pans ” in Saltcott Creek are 
wide shallow openings in the 
sea-wall, where the wild-fowl 
come down at night to feed. 
“Well, all right,” said Part- 
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ner, not very keen, because he 
said that punt-gunning, which 
he had never tried, did not 
strike him as offering much 
sport. Scattering half a pound 
of duck-shot among a number 
of sitting birds at one shot 
seemed too wholesale a method 
of killing. The odds were too 
much in favour of the sports- 
man. 

Charlie looked at him 
strangely. ‘‘ You’ve not been 
gunning down these parts,” 
he said cryptically. 

He sleeps ashore when we 
are in the Quarters. Partner 
and I turned in early, half 
dressed, for the evening had 
turned cold, and the night 
promised to be colder still. 
The wind was rising, and it 
was blowing against the set 
of the tide. Contrary wind 
and tide mean misery on a 
small boat \at night. The 
dinghy, made fast astern, bumps 
against the side, held along- 
side by the wind. She did so 
then, at maddening irregular 
intervals, for what seemed an 
eternity. In turns, shivering 
with cold, we let go her painter 
from one side, and, standing 
in the dewy cockpit with bare 
feet, worked her round the 
rudder with the boat-hook, and 
with much difficulty made her 
fast on the other side. She 
bumped impartially, however, 
wherever we tied her, and 
however long the rope we gave 
her, which was the only remedy 
we knew for bumping. Sleep 
was impossible until 1 o’clock, 
when the tide changed. Then 
we slept soundly until 4 A.M, 
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when it was too late to do 
anything. 

When we met Charlie later 
in the day on the Hard, the 
little stone jetty, he accepted 
our shamefaced explanations 
without a word. His is the 
invariable courtesy of the East 
Coast man; but he looked at 
us with the glance that deck- 
hands keep for their owners. 
With perfect tact he said that 
conditions, the moon and so 
on, would be even better that 
night. He also brought us an 
alarm clock. 

There was wind against tide 
again, and we anticipated an- 
other sleepless night, but the 
dinghy did not bump. She 
seemed almost reluctant to 
come alongside when we drew 
her up at half-past one, jumped 
in, and cast off. The tide 
should not have been running 
very hard, but we seemed to 
be getting swept down rather 
fast in proportion to the head- 
way we were making. 

“Pull!” I said. 

“I—am—-pulling,”’ said Part- 
ner, obviously rowing hard ; 
“but she’s extraordinarily 
heavy. Is there a lot of water 
in her ? ”’ 

I peered down in the dark- 
ness. “No, I can’t feel 
much,” I said. ‘‘ Shall I take 
an oar too ? ” 

“Yes, do; and then you'll 
see how sluggish she is.”’ 

We both pulled with tre- 
mendous vigour, and we had to 
put our backs into it to get her 
to the Hard, where a dark 
figure was waiting. 

Charlie stepped in, and with- 
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out a word leant over the side, 
untied a line, invisible in that 
light, from the ring below the 
seull-hole, and hauled in and 
emptied our large canvas 
bucket, which he had fixed 
there, unseen by us, before he 
left us, in his own dinghy, the 
previous evening. It is the 
sovereign cure for the trouble 
arising from cross-wind and 
tide. In the semi-darkness I 
could feel him looking at us. 

“Tl lay that stopped her 
bumping.” 

“Oh, yes,” we said in sub- 
dued tones. “It was most 
efficient.” 

One day I shall give Charlie 
half a crown and our permis- 
sion to tell us what he really 
thinks of us as yachting people. 
Conjecture is so much worse 
than knowledge. Silently and 
easily we rowed off down Salt- 
cott Creek. 

For an hour or two—it was 
hard to gauge time in such 
circumstances—I sat in the 
dinghy alone, moored in mid- 
stream, watching the serene 
moonlight on the black and 
steel ripples of the water, hear- 
ing the eerie calling of the 
unseen sea-birds all round, and 
wondering where the men had 
got to. Lying flat on their 
faces in the tippy little gun- 
punt with the old duck-gun 
mounted in her bows, they 
were paddling themselves as 
quietly as possible down the 
*‘ erick,” using the hand-pads 
which slip on like gloves, and 
get one’s hands chilled to the 
bone in the water. A biting 
wind was blowing over the 

G2 
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marshes. I heard one shot, 
and a few minutes afterwards 
their voices as they rowed 
back. (Once the birds are 
scared it is no good hoping for 
a second chance.) Charlie, who 
loved airing his views, was 
carrying on a one-sided argu- 
ment on the relative values of 
mother’s milk and beer. To 
the fact that he was reared 
almost exclusively on the latter, 
Charlie attributed his present 
freedom from all ailments. A 
bottle of beer had been left in 
my charge in the dinghy, to 
which Charlie was now return- 
ing like a swiftly homing bird, 
and no doubt this had sug- 
gested the subject to him. 
They came back empty- 


handed. A punt-gun can only 
reach its quarry on the water, 


or just as they are rising, and 
the birds had been flying a 
good deal that night, added to 
which the water was “‘ lumpy,” 
and the gun is aimed by the 
boat. They had only had one 
good chance, at a group of 
widgeon feeding among some 
reeds. Patiently they had 
stalked up to leeward, as wid- 
geon have scent as keen as 
dogs, as well as eyes like 
lynxes; and then a curlew, 
rising for no apparent reason 
at all, had startled the shy 
creatures and put them up. 
They had fired on the off- 
chance, and missed. 

Having changed his mind 
about the odds being too much 
against the birds, in East Coast 
wildfowling, Partner was bitten 
with this duck business. 

“We'll go out flighting this 
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evening in our own dinghy with 
an ordinary gun. I know the 
places now. Lots of singles 
and pairs came over low while 
we were trying for those wid- 
geon. We won’t trouble Charlie 
to come; it’s an ordeal to 
miss in front of him.” 

We borrowed an old twelve- 
bore from him: an incredibly 
disreputable-looking gun, actu- 
ally with string round the 
stock and barrel, and corroded 
with rust from long association 
with salt air and long dis- 
sociation from oil. He gave 
us some special cartridges of 
his, at which Partner looked 
dubiously. 

Hidden in the reeds at sun- 
set, I waited in suspense for 
the moment when that appal- 
ling weapon would have to be 
fired, but only two birds came 
near the place where they had 
passed almost continuously the 
night before, and these two 
came together. One was a 
diver, swimming, and the other 
a flapper duck. Partner fired 
both barrels. 

There was a blinding flash 
and aroar. The dinghy rocked 
as if a squall had struck her. 
A pall of smoke blotted out 
everything, and the water, in 
all directions it seemed, was 
pounded into little columns of 
spray by duck-shot. Partner 
said the gun kicked like an 
elephant-gun, and he swore he 
heard the loose bits rattle as 
he fired. 

Through the thinning smoke 
we saw the startled diver dive, 
and the flapper flapping away. 

Our luck was out, but dog- 
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gedly determined now, we got 
up for the morning flight. It 
would be too galling to have 
nothing to show when Charlie 
came off to us later on. 

We had five shots: the 
same terrific performance each 
time and the same _ result. 
Either the remarkable gun was 
hopelessly out of the true, or 
Partner had suddenly lost his 
very straight eye. We differed 
about it. I clung to the second 
explanation, because in the 
one try I had, I knocked out a 
few tail feathers from an other- 
wise unhurt redshank, and so 
the first alternative seemed too 
unflattering. But there was 
really little doubt about it. 

Mortified, despairing, and 
with our blood up, we rowed 
back up the “ crick ” towards 
the Quarters in the cruel light 
of a bitter dawn. Feeling too 
ruffed for any more sleep, we 
got the little yacht under weigh, 
and tacked out towards the 
Nass End. On the beacon sat 
the cormorant. His placidity 
was somehow more than either 
of us could bear. 

“We can’t shoot the beast ; 
let’s scare him off,” said Part- 
ner childishly. ‘I love the 
way he dips when he launches 
off.” And we stood on, stood 
Tight in, far closer than we 
had done when the bird flew 
off before, and still he ap- 
peared perfectly unconcerned. 
The tide was rising, so that 
even if we touched, we knew 
that we should not be aground 
for long. 

“Look out; it’s 
Shallow,” I said. 


getting 
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* Right. Lee-ho!” And as 
we came about we stuck by the 
stern. 

Partner, jabbing with the 
boat-hook into soft mud, said 
and did what is usual in the 
circumstances, but the cor- 
morant, who must have seen 
and heard it all many times 
before, treated us as though 
we were not there. We re- 
Signed ourselves to a few 
minutes’ wait. 

“Tl make that blasé bird 
move!” said Partner, and 
picked up the gun. With 
anything less antiquated it 
would have been a ridiculously 
easy shot, and Partner took 
long and carefulaim. It seemed 
safer for the cormorant if he 
did, so I made no protest. 
There came again the spurt 
of flame and the tremendous 
crash. The yacht, lifting on the 
tide, rocked a little, and every- 
thing was obscured for a second 
by blue smoke. Shot splashed 
the sea allround. To our aston- 
ishment and horror the cormor- 
ant fell dead into the water. 

We did not retrieve the body, 
and when the tide freed us 
we cruised about for a while. 
We did not feel inclined to 
face Mersea, having removed 
one of its most distinctive 
landmarks. To have shot the 
cormorant seemed futile and 
inexcusable. Both of us realised 
in the next two hours all that 
the ancient mariner felt about 
the albatross. And then we 
returned to pick up Charlie, 
sailing back with half-averted 
eyes past the incomplete- 
looking Nass End beacon. 
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We told him about it when 
we were well out into the 
Blackwater again, away from 
the beacon on whose unaccus- 
tomed bareness he had not 
remarked as we came out. 

Without comment Charlie 
picked uy our binoculars and 
focussed on the Nass, now far 
astern. Then he handed the 
glasses to me. Sitting con- 
templatively on the beacon 
was a cormorant. 

** But we killed it ! ’’ I gasped. 

“Yes, of course we did,” 
corroborated Partner, who had 
not yet seen, surprised at my 
tone. “Why?” 


Charlie merely looked at us 
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in the way that a privileged 
deck-hand can. He _ smiled 
politely and incredulously. 

““She’s been the only cor- 
morant I see about Mersea for 
a long time.”’ 

For no reward on earth 
would we shoot that bird again, 
but I would give much to 
know what is sitting on the 
Nass End beacon to-day. Is 
it the identical bird that we, 
and possibly Ginger George 
too, shot at and hit once at 
any rate, or is it his successor, 
from some hidden reserve of 
cormorants, which supplies 
vacancies at short notice, or 
do cormorants have ghosts ? 
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THE island named Amboyna, 
Amboina, or Ambon is small, 
and is to-day of little account 
in the world. But there was 
a time—long generations of 
time—when whoever possessed 
it held the key to all the’ trade 
of the East, and much of the 
commerce of Europe. It is 
rich in spices, and is so placed 
as to be a good centre for 
traffic by, and with, other 
islands more or less like itself, 
which lie all around. And 
then, in the months of Feb- 
ruary and March in 1623, cer- 
tain deeds were done in it 
which bred long wrath and 
hatred between two peoples 
whose homes were on the other 
side of the world—the English 
and the Dutch. What was 
then done makes a horrible 
story, fittest perhaps, if that 
were possible, to be covered 
by silence. But it cannot be 
forgotten, for it was rich in 
consequences, and there was 
enough of the everlasting human 
in the events, and about the 
men who brought them to pass, 
to set it up for ever as a 
warning. 

No thing done can stand 
entirely alone, nor is intelli- 
gible till we have learnt what 
were the antecedents and the 
surrounding conditions. The 
tale begins at Batavia three 
years before the catastrophe. 
When Governor-General Coen 
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had seen Sir Thomas Dale flee 
before him to the Coromandel 
coast, and had clutched the 
English ships at Patani and 
at Tecoe, he was for the 
moment visibly triumphant. 
He could apply himself to 
founding and organising his 
new city of Batavia and to 
annexing all west of it as far 
as the Sultanate of Bantam, 
and to the east as far as Cheri- 
bon, together with the back 
country down to the sea on 
the south. Yet, for he was a 
most sagacious man, he must 
have known very well that the 
struggle with the rival London 
Company was not over. The 
“arrogant and insufferable ” 
English—so he defined them 
—would be reinforced, and 
would assuredly return to try 
again. And come back they 
did in strength. When Dale 
died at Masulipatam, he was 
succeeded by Martin Pring, 
merchant and sea-captain of 
Bristol, as “‘General” of all 
the English forces then in the 
East. Other ships had come 
out from home, and Pring 
could count a dozen sail about 
him—a substantial force. And 
with this following he came 
through the Straits of Sunda 
early in 1620 to vindicate the 
rights of his masters, the Com- 
pany. 

We have abundant evidence 
to instruct us—words written 
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at the time, and actions then 
and there recorded. Therefore 
we can safely affirm that the 
General and his captains knew 
well how perilous the adven- 
ture they were on might be 
found to be. To extort ransom 
from an isolated Portuguese 
calrack was an easy enough 
feat. But to tackle a Dutch 
squadron of well-built vessels, 
well- armed, commanded by 
skippers as seamanlike as them- 
selves, with large crews of 
steady gunners, who were also 
competent ‘“‘ropemen,”’ and 


therefore able to make good 
all damage without loss of 
time, was a quite other matter. 
Therefore, so soon as the twelve 
English ships had come through 
the Straits of Sunda, and found 
themselves faced by the six- 


teen Dutch—seven of them of 
exceptional size and armament 
—collected by Governor-General 
Coen to meet them, there was 
visible relief fore and aft when 
they learnt that fighting would 
not be necessary. Martin Pring 
and his captains would no 
doubt have borne themselves 
as became men and seamen, 
but they were far from sorry 
to hear that The Bull had come 
in from Europe with the news 
of a peace made at home, and 
that Englishmen and Nether- 
landers were in future to be 
as brothers in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

The settlement of disputes 
had been imposed on the two 
Companies by their respective 
Governments. Of themselves 
they never would have agreed ; 
but King James and his Minis- 
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ters, the Stadholder Maurice 
of Nassau and the States- 
General, were well aware that, 
as things stood in Europe in 
1619, they were indispensable 
to one another. Therefore they 
imposed terms on the Governor 
and Company of the Merchants 
of London, and also on the 
seventeen ‘“‘ Bewinthebbers ”— 
i.¢., the authorities of the United 
Netherlands Chartered Com- 
pany. It was a_ well-meant 
laboriously framed treaty that 
they made, and one of the most 
futile of all recorded diplomatic 
instruments. All was carefully 
provided for in its many clauses 
except the characters of men 
and the nature of things in 
the Far East. 

Space must not be wasted 
on mere written words. One 
of the articles alone would have 
rendered the others of no avail 
had they been ever so wise. 
It provided for the setting 
aside and devoting to police 
and military purposes of twenty 
ships, half English, half Dutch. 
This protecting force was to 
be directed by a Council of 
Kight—four Englishmen and 
four Netherlanders,—which was 
to arrange all emergent con- 
troversies. Nothing could seem 
fairer, nor be more incapable 
of practical application. The 
reason for this inevitable 
futility of the device for secur- 
ing harmony is plain now, and 
ought to have been patent in 
1619. It was that the London 
Company could not if it would, 
and would not if it could, have 
met the obligation to set aside 
ten of its ships for duties not 
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of a money-earning§ kind. 
When Sir Thomas Roe was 
Lord Ambassador at the Court 
of Jehanghir, he had warned 
the Company not to follow the 
example of the Dutch, who were 
spending the profits of their 
trade on warships, soldiers, and 
forts, and were thereby bring- 
ing themselves into financial 
distress. Sir Thomas was 
preaching to the already con- 
verted. The Governor and the 
Committees in London were 
persuaded as it was—and that 
very wisely. The Bewinthebbers 
in the United Provinces could 
venture to sink much, even in 
some years all, of their gains 
in investments which must for 
the present be barren, because 
they could be sure of the sup- 
port of the States - General. 


Their High Mightinesses had 


brought the Company into 
existence, and helped it steadily, 
in pursuit of a national policy. 
The position of the London 
Company was very different. 
It depended wholly on the 
King, and he could not help 
with money. There were times 
when James I. could not as 
much as pay the servants of 
his palace. As for appealing 
to Parliament, that was out 
of the question. Any applica- 
tion in that quarter would have 
offended the King deeply. Nor 
was it at all likely that Parlia- 
ment, which distrusted the Com- 
pany, wovld have given aid. 
So one course only was open 
to our Company. It must 
push its trade of merchandise 
as energetically and _ thriftily 
a might be, make the highest 
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attainable profits, and from 
them draw the means for new 
ventures. By taking ships from 
trade, and applying them to 
purposes which could, at the 
best, make only future and 
indirect returns, it would have 
ruined itself as a trading con- 
cern. In India the more modest 
policy was sufficiently practical 
to be also profitable, and at 
that time no other was possible. 
The Governments of the Great 
Mogul, or of Sultans of Bijapur 
or Golconda, were far from 
being good. Nor were they well 
founded. But about 1620, and 
for long afterwards, they were 
far too strong to be defied ; 
and they were intelligent enough 
to understand that the import 
and export duties paid by 
European merchants formed a 
useful addition to revenue. So 
by obtaining ‘“‘ Phirmauns,”’ ex- 
ercising tact and patience, not 
forgetting to put acceptable 
presents into influential hands, 
the traders could prosper. They 
were quite familiar with the 
matter of presents at home. 
In the midst of all their troubles 
with the Dutch, Sir Morris 
Abbot, the Governor, and the 
Court of the Company were 
constrained to recognise that 
it would be “an unthrifty 
saving’ to omit making their 
customary New Year’s “ com- 
pliments ” to the Lords of the 
Court. A thousand pounds 
was voted, and a Committee 
was appointed to provide and 
distribute gifts in gold, silver, 
and commodities of the Com- 
pany—all to be divided among 
eminent persons according to 
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rank, and the help they were 
to be trusted to afford. There 
was small difference between 
the New Year at Whitehall 
and the ‘‘Naw-Koz’”’ festival 
at Ajmeer. 

In the islands the case was 
far other. They were already 
in the welter of anarchy into 
which India was to fall in the 
eighteenth century. Whoever 
was not hammer was anvil. 
None were safe except by 
virtue of their own strength. 
For the European trader there 
was no protection apart from 
dominion. The Dutch had 
recognised that fact, and had 
acted on it. Twenty-two forts 
planted from the west end of 
Java to the eastern side of the 
Moluccas gave them control 
ashore, and were guarded by 
a real fleet. Where they had 
actual possession they claimed 
sovereignty. Where it was 
convenient to keep some native 
ruler in apparent authority, 
they worked through, or under, 
his name, and left him to 
administer purely native affairs ; 
but they were as much masters 
as “John Company ” was to 
be in Bengal after Plassey. 
King James and the London 
Company of 1623 would not 
recognise the facts. He was 
irritated by the names of do- 
minion or empire in the East. 
The Company insisted on its 
right to stand on the same 
footing as the Dutch every- 
where. It would have been 


strange indeed if the two had 
not come again to loggerheads, 
treaty or no treaty ; and they 
did within a year and a day— 
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almost before the smoke of the 
salutes fired to proclaim the 
settlement had rolled off, and 
the sound of cheering at the 
toasts so copiously drunk had 
died down. 

The Dutch Governor-General 
had received the treaty with 
bitter ill-will, because it com- 
pelled him to endure the re- 
establishment of English fac- 
tories alongside his own. It 
was not for the servant, he 
allowed, to pass remarks on 
the orders of the master, and 
therefore he obeyed, but more 
than hinting the while that no 
good could come of this new- 
fangled alliance. The prophecy 
was made by one who had the 
power to fulfil his own pre- 
diction. A brief examination 
was enough to show so saga- 
cious a man just where to take 
hold of the treaty and turn it 
inside out. The Bewinthebbers 
had instructed him to bring 
the inhabitants of the Banda 
Islands, of which there are ten, 
to complete submission. It 
was not for the servant to 
disobey, but it was at his dis- 
cretion to regulate the render- 
ing of the obedience. He col- 
lected a strong force, and called 
on the English to supply their 
half of the needful ships accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty. 
This he did, knowing well that 
the representatives of the Eng- 
lish Company could not comply. 
Pring and his ships were gone, 
he as far as Japan, and others 
elsewhere for trade. And, apart 
from the lack of means t0 
co-operate, the whole under- 
taking must needs be hateful 
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to the English. These Ban- 
danese had been our friends, 
had appealed to us for protec- 
tion, and had received our 
promise to stand by them. 
We based our claim to dis- 
regard the Dutch monopolies 
on the willingness of the 
islanders to trade with us. 
How could we help the Dutch 
against them without covering 
ourselves with shame?  In- 
deed, how could we stand aside 
and not prove to all men in 
the Indian Archipelago that in 
our promises there was no 
salvation? With the subjuga- 
tion of the Bandanese we would 
be levelled with the dust. 

So calculated Coen, and there- 
fore he set about doing what 
was to be done without delay 
or merey. Concentrating all 
the soldiers and ships he could 
unite, he sailed east to put the 
huge splash of blood spoken 
of by Dutch historians on the 
history of Netherlands India. 
He made a desert of the Banda 
Islands, and butchered their 
people. The Spaniards did 
nothing more cruel, nor the 
Portuguese anything so thor- 
ough. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed. The chiefs, 
the Orankayas, were brought to 
a hypocritical pretence of trial 
for treason, driven by torture 
to make dictated confessions, 
and executed. Many of the 
Bandanese fled to the hills, 
and chose rather to die of 
hunger and exposure than to 
surrender to the brutal in- 
vaders. Coen’s very soldiers 
began to mutter that they 
hated such “trade” as this. 
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Some of the Dutch officials 
openly said that they deserved 
to have such a book made of 
their cruelties as had been 
written against the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. When the 
Bewinthebbers read Coen’s re- 
port of all he had done in 
obedience to their orders they 
recoiled in horror, and told 
him that there must be no 
more severity. He could read 
the rebuke with indifference, 
for the Bandanese had ceased 
to exist—so thoroughly that 
the whole populations of four 
islands were killed out, and 
with them had died all chance 
that the English would find 
support in that sea. 

The factors of our Company 
looked on at what was their 
ruin in helpless rage and sick 
at heart. It was hard for 
them, who thought that as 
subjects of a King they ranked 
higher in the scale than mere 
Republicans, to submit to 
Dutch dictation. It was 
natural, and unwise, in them 
to take an attitude of defiance 
at Batavia. Coen delighted 
to show them that he had the 
power to enforce obedience. 
They tried to build a stone 
fort, and were at once stopped. 
They professed to be free to 
exercise jurisdiction without re- 
gard to the Dutch. Acting on 
this pretension, they allowed 
their steward, William Clark, to 
flog a Chinaman inside the fac- 
tory. He appealed to the Dutch 
court, and Clark was prose- 
cuted for the assault. The 
opposition of the factors was 
borne down. The steward was 
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tried, and condemned to be 
himself flogged in the market- 
place. The sentence was con- 
firmed by Coen, and the punish- 
ment was inflicted. When the 
factors protested, and spoke of 
the offended majesty of Eng- 
land, Coen only replied that 
they were insolent to lawful 
Dutch authority, and that if 
they would not accept their 
position, they knew the road 
by which they had come. They 
could always go away by it. 
Before long they brought 
another lesson on themselves. 
An English skipper thought 
fit to seize a Chinese junk in 
the Straits of Sunda, and bring 
her as a prize to Batavia. The 
capture was irregular, for the 
junk was sailing with an Eng- 
lish permit. The factors allowed 


that the capture was improperly 
made, but they were short of 
money, and were tempted to 
condemn the junk as lawful 


prize. Again the Chinese ap- 
pealed to the Dutch court, and 
an action was brought by the 
Procurator-Fiscal of Batavia 
against the factors. When they 
were called on to answer his 
statement of the case against 
them, the President, Fursland, 
was fool enough to make an 
insulting reply. He said it 
was out of his element to 
take notice of a mere fiscal, 
“for, aS it is a craven cock 
that cannot crow upon his own 
dunghill, so he is no true fiscal 
that cannot prate for his wages 
and sustain any matter (though 
never so false) without blush- 
ing.”’ He would, indeed, answer 
the lawyer’s “rabble of su- 
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borned stuff’ but briefly. If 
Mr Fursland had taken that 
tone to “the counsel learned ” 
at home, he would have been 
promptly brought to his bear- 
ings. Nor was such ill-bred 
swagger likely to be tolerated 
at Batavia. The factory was 
compelled to make restitution 
of the junk, to pay damages— 
40,000 “‘ryals”’ was the sum 
stated by us—to the Chinese, 
was condemned to a fine of 
10,500 for contempt, and 200 
to the insulted Fiscal. The 
““ryal”’ was the Spanish “ real 
de & ocho,” the piece of eight 
we all have read of in Defoe; 
its value in English money 
was from 50 to 56 pence accord- 
ing to prevailing rates of ex- 
change. And now we can form 
a fair estimate of the whirl- 
pools of rage and resentment 
which were eddying about every 
spot in the Archipelago where 
English and Dutch were in 
contact. 

The bearings are now laid 
down, and we may limit our- 
selves to the particular cyclone 
which raged at Amboyna in 
1623. The island is made up 
of a larger part, oblong, narrow, 
with a tilt to the north, and 
a smaller division in the shape 
of a peninsula, which juts out 
from the south-east corner and 
curls westward. The anchorage 
or roadstead is the ample 
stretch of water fourteen miles 
long between mainland and 
peninsula, or, to give them 
their local names, Amboyna 
Hitoe and Ley Timor. Its 
exact position is in lat. 3° 41'S., 
and long. 128° 11’ E. of Green- 
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wich. On the peninsular side 
of the roadstead, more than 
half-way from the entry to 
the head, lies Fort Victoria, 
generally known to us as the 
town of Amboyna, now a par- 
tial ruin and a barrack, but 
in 1623 counted a strong fort- 
ress. There was the official 
residence of the Governor, with 
his garrison of 200 Dutch sol- 
diers and his Japanese mer- 
cenaries. One side of the fort 
rose from the water’s edge. A 
deep trench filled from the sea, 
thirty feet wide, covered the 
land side. Heavy guns to the 


number of six armed the bas- 
tions; around it was the un- 
official town, or big village. 
Here lived the natives who 
had submitted to Dutch rule, 
the Mardikers, and also the 
Free Burghers, all Dutch, who 


carried on the local trade and 
collected cargoes for home- 
going Indiamen, or distributed 
what they brought. They were 
organised into a militia com- 
pany. 

Nothing in the arrangement 
of 1619 had more annoyed 
Governor-General Coen than an 
article of the treaty which 
promised free access to the 
Moluccas for the English, and 
gave them a right to one- 
third of the trade. It was, 
indeed, a weak device. How 
was the division to be made ? 
Who was to be the authority 
entitled to apportion the shares? 
It was a mere matter of course 
that, so soon as the English 
factors were at work in the 
islands, loud complaints should 
be heard on our side that the 
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Dutch denied us our full allow- 
ance, while they retorted that 
we grabbed at more than our 
due, and were trying to set 
the natives and the “pro- 
tected’ prince, the Capitan 
Hitoe, against them. Yet it 
did for a time appear that the 
Dutch authorities were dis- 
posed to give the compromise 
a fair chance. The London 
Company’s head factor, George 
Muscamp, was received in a 
friendly way. On his showing, 
the Dutch Governor, that Her- 
man van Speult whose name 
was to become to us a hissing 
and a reproach, went very far 
in his readiness to satisfy the 
English. One of our factors, 
Mr Spence, fell into a quarrel 
with a Dutch corporal. There 
were twelve of them, and they 
answered to our friends the 
field cornets of South Africa. 
On that quarrel—a usual thing 
among soldiers, said Van Speult 
—they fought, and Spence was 
killed. Muscamp insisted that 
the corporal should be exe- 
cuted, and this he “required 
more that the country should 
take notice of it than from a 
revengeful disposition in regard 
that the quarrel was full fairly 
performed.” Muscamp does 
not say that the Dutch corporal 
provoked the duel, and if he 
could have said so we may 
safely assume that he would. 
Technically he was in the right, 
according to the orthodox 
theory of the age (the practice 
was another matter); it was 
a military offence to “‘ manage 
private and domestic quarrel ” 
on active service, and Amboyna 
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was “a town of war.” The 
corporal was shot, though 
several of the Dutch Council 
thought that a lesser sentence 
than death would have been 
enough. In reporting this “‘ un- 
happy affair ’’ to the Governor- 
General, Van Speult noted that 
the English had not interceded 
for the corporal, and added 
that their implacability had 
caused much bitterness. At 
the end of a long answer, 
mostly devoted to mere busi- 
ness, Coen dropped a sentence 
which, one can see, worked like 
poison. ‘“ You did right,” he 
said, “‘in that matter at Cam- 
beloe (the place in Hitoe where 
the duel was fought). If now 
the English, which may God 
forbid, become aggressive, give 
them the law as you did to the 
The Dutch his- 


corporal.” 
torian, Mr Elias, paraphrases 
this by ‘if the English give 
trouble, smother them in blood.” 
On the face of them the 
Governor-General’s words do 


not mean so much; but a 
nervous exasperated man, who, 
moreover, was eager to win 
Coen’s approval by zeal, might 
read into them no less than 
such an exhortation. 

In August 1622 Muscamp 
passed on the head factorship 
of Amboyna to the unhappy 
Gabriel Towerson, who re- 
mained in the island with a 
staff of twenty Englishmen and 
a dozen or so Japanese porters 
and watchmen, who are spoken 
of as soldiers. Towerson him- 
self and a few more lived in 
the village around the fort. 
Others were posted in various 
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places, both in Hitoe and in 
Ley Timor. No doubt a good 
deal of resentment smouldered 
in the minds of some at least 
of the English. Mr Giles Cole, 
stationed in the island of 
Batchian, summed up the re- 
lations of the two peoples fairly 
enough. ‘‘ Our wares asunder, 
our counsell apart, and our 
love from the teeth outwards 
only, and us thought unworthy 
of the knowledge of the least 
of their actions and passages 
... they ordering all things as 
Kings and Conquerors.” There 
were complaints on our part that 
the justice of the Dutch was even 
as that of the Mayor of Eason, 
who put other men in the 
stocks till he himself was sober. 
On the other side, growls that 
the English were always at- 
tempting to evade the limit 
of one-third are audible. Never- 
theless, the two seemed to live 
on harmonious terms in Am- 
boyna. English factors and 
Dutch officials, or Free 
Burghers, could pass days in 
festivities. Towerson and Van 
Speult dined cheerfully to- 
gether. One or two of the 
English did justify the com- 
plaint of Richard Cocks, head 
factor at Firado in Japan, who 
wrote down his belief that 
respectable people at home who 
were troubled with a family 
scamp made interest to get 
him employment in the Com- 
pany’s service, and packed him 
off to the East in the not un 
commonly well-founded hope 
that they would never see him 
again. The barber-surgeon of 
the factory, Abel Price, was 
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one of these Company’s hard 
bargains—a quarrelsome sot. 
As a rule, the English lived 
peacefully, and did what they 
could to make themselves com- 
fortable. Mr Beamont had 
not only a nicely furnished 
house, but a choice collection 
of books. 

In February 1623 nothing 
could have looked less probable 
than trouble at Amboyna. 
Coen had just learnt that the 
London Company had decided 
to withdraw its factories from 
the Spice Islands since they 
were not paying their expenses. 
He could sail for Europe to 
enjoy a well-earned and reluc- 
tantly granted holiday, with 
the consoling knowledge that 
he had drawn the sting of the 
treaty of 1619. At Amboyna 
the presence of eight Dutch 
ships, one of them of 1400 tons 
and one of 1200, gave the 
Governor so overwhelming a 
superiority of force that the 
suggestion of an English attack 
ought, one would think, to 
have been dismissed as pure 
folly. And yet it was at this 
moment that Herman van 
Speult became, or professed to 
become, convinced that Tower- 
son and his factors had laid 
a plot to surprise Fort Victoria. 
The Dutch Governor passed 
for a man of sense and energy. 
He had not long before led a 
“ Hongi ’—that is the Malay 
for an expedition of prahs and 
“coracoras,” large canoes— 
against other islands, and 
had conducted it successfully. 
Gabriel Towerson was a man 
of whom a good deal is known. 
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He had been with Middleton 
and Saris in adventures in the 
Red Sea, and had served his 
masters at home to their satis- 
faction. He had married the 
widow of that William Hawkins 
who went to the court of the 
Great Mogul as agent. The 
lady was an Armenian, whom 
Hawkins accepted as a present 
from Jehanghir when proof was 
given him that she was a 
Christian and of gentle birth. 
As the Company did not then 
allow their servants to take 
their wives with them, she had 
remained in England. The dis- 
tressingly obvious melodramatic 
situation put into Dryden’s 
play to please the pit cannot 
have arisen. All that is known 
of Towerson goes to show him 
to have been kind or even soft- 
hearted, and not over well 
endowed with wits. It is hard 
to believe that one of the ex- 
perience in war and govern- 
ment of Herman van Speult 
can have honestly believed that 
he, with his soldiers and his 
ships, could be in any danger 
from such a man and twenty 
English factors, and yet it was 
now that the nether world 
broke through at Amboyna 
with flames of hell-fire. 

The date was the 11th of 
February, when one of the 
Dutch officers reported to the 
Governor that a Japanese had 
been hanging about the fort 
and asking improper questions 
of the sentries. He wanted to 
be told at what hours the 
guards were relieved, what was 
their strength, and where the 
sentries were posted. It is not 
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denied that the questions were 
put, and it was a matter of 
course that Lieutenant Huwel, 
the officer of the watch, thought 
it was his duty to stop this 
improper curiosity. The Japan- 
ese was arrested, and the case 
reported to Van Speult. It 
is not quite clear whether the 
man was himself a soldier. He 
cannot have been one of the 
galrison, for if he had been, 
he would have known all about 
the guard and the sentries. 
The course which Van Speult 
now took is intelligible only 
on one of two suppositions. 
One is that he was an hysterical 
man so weak in heart and 
character that he fell into an 
irrational panic; the other is 
that he saw an opportunity 
to crush the English factory, 
and used it brutally. A plain 
statement of facts may show 
which explanation is the right 
one. 

The Japanese was interro- 
gated, and when he denied that 
he had asked the alleged ques- 
tions, was put to the torture. 
It was the first of a long series 
of barbarities. I will take leave 
to omit the details of racks and 
water and fire. Only a very 
base curiosity would dwell on 
such abominations. Moreover, 
it is quite enough to note that 
the infliction of extreme pain 
on a body of unfortunate men 
was the device employed in 
order to compel them to say 
what their persecutors were 
resolved to extort from them. 
We all know that the “ ques- 
tion ’’—+.¢., the application of 
torture—was universal in that 
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age. In England it was given 
only on special order from the 
King, notified by the Council— 
by prerogative is the correct 
term. It continued to be used 
down to the meeting of the 
Long Parliament, and disap- 
peared only in the Civil War, 
together with the prerogative 
itself. The civilised world is 
now agreed that torture, be- 
sides being odious by nature, is 
a very bad method of obtain- 
ing evidence. Its dangers were 
known from of old. The seven- 
teenth century was perfectly 
familiar with the Latin tag, 
“Etiam innocentes cogit men- 
tiridolor.’”’ Therefore a number 
of rules were made to avoid 
the misuse of torture. It must 
not be applied except when 
there was ‘vehement  sus- 
picion ’—that is, strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence of guilt. 
You must not extort a con- 
fession by asking “leading 
questions ’’—i.e., just telling the 
miserable wretch on the rack 
what he is expected to say, 
and then torment him till he 
does. To torture the groom 
after asking whether his master 
the squire had not offered him 
ten pounds to shoot at the 
King, and when he was driven 
to say ‘‘ Yes,” then make his 
confession an excuse for con- 
pelling the squire by the sae 
means to say that the servant 
told the truth, was confessedly 
wrong. And then the racked 
or thumb-screwed or water- 
tortured witness or prisoner 
was required to confirm his 
confession twenty-four hours 
after the “‘ question.” At that 
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distance of time he would no 
longer be under the influence 
of fear. This proposition was 
seriously maintained by men of 
known good sense, and the 
fact must take its place with 
the many others which prove 
that Homo Sapiens is polite 
Latin for Silly Ass. 

Whatever the value of these 
precautions may have been, 
one thing is certain, that they 
were one and all—together with 
others I have not named—dis- 
regarded by the Dutch authori- 
ties at Amboyna. The Proc- 
urator-Fiscal, De Bruijn, was 
afterwards told by his superiors 
at Batavia that he had cheated 
the Company when he obtained 
a place by representing himself 
as a lawyer. His abuse of the 
“leading question’? was so 
gross that one of the Dutch 
Council, a merchant named 
Reiner, pulled him up. The 
patriotic Dutch historian, Mr 
De Jonghe, cannot deny that 
the irregularities were numer- 
ous and flagrant. He can only 
plead that the errors of the 
Fiscal do not prove the inno- 
cence of the prisoners. No 
doubt, but those same errors 
are perfectly consistent with 
the supposition that the Gover- 
nor and the Fiscal were deter- 
mined to make a case against 
the English factors by first 
driving the Japanese Hytye- 
So to confess that he had been 
employed by another Japanese 
in the English service to obtain 
information which would facili- 
tate an attack on the fort, and 
then using this confession, which 
they had carefully insinuated, 
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as indicia sufficientia ad tor- 
turam. If that was their plan, 
they would not have acted 
otherwise than they did. 
Hytye-So having been com- 
pelled to accuse himself and 
name his instigator, a Japanese 
known as ‘“‘Staney Michel,” 
the obvious course was to go 
on arresting and torturing and 
extorting confirmations. For 
three days Japanese were being 
tortured in the fort. The Eng- 
lish factors cannot have been 
ignorant of what was going 
on. One of them at least was 
in and out of the fort on busi- 
ness in the middle of it all. 
Yet they did not show the 
least sign of suspicion that they 
themselves were threatened. 
As “‘Staney Michel ’”’ was one 
of the prisoners, this seems to 
indicate an extraordinary lack 
of foresight and common-sense 
among them. At the end of 
three days the indicia suff- 
cientia ad torturam had been 
collected, and the factors were 
arrested in a body. One of 
the English was in prison al- 
ready, Abel Price, who was 
awaiting trial on a charge of 
having, when in a_ state 
of drunken quarrelsomeness, 
threatened to burn down the 
house of a Free Burgher. We 
can easily believe that Van 
Speult and De Bruijn drew 
whatever they wanted out of 
him with “little or no applica- 
tion of the water torture.” 
Others were imprisoned in the 
fort or aboard the ships, and 
brought before the Dutch 
Council. 

What followed makes a story 
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which drew tears down the 
cheeks of the Lords of the 
Council, and moved King James 
to transient rage when it was 
told in London next year. It 
is just one long tale of men 
forced to confess what the 
Fiscal dictated to them by 
intolerable anguish, or so terri- 
fied by the prospect of torture 
that they confessed ‘“‘ volun- 
tarily.”” One unhappy man, 
George Sherrocke, who was not 
among those put to death, 
swore afterwards that he had 
“made it his earnest prayer 
to God that he would suffer 
him to make such probable 
lies against himself as the 
Dutch might believe.” His 
** probable lies ’’ were, of course, 
not accepted as sufficient until 
he told the Council the name 
of one with whom he had con- 
spired. He accused Mr Clark, 
who had already been tortured 
and had confessed, excusing 
himself, no doubt, on the ground 
that Clark’s position could not 
be made worse than it was 
already. When his confession 


ENGLISH. 
Towerson. 
Colson. 
Thompson. 
Johnson. 
Witherall. 
Clark. 
Griggs. 
Fardoe. 
Price. 
Browne. 


All alike denied their guilt 
on the scaffold. A darkness 
fell on Amboyna, so said the 
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Thomas Correa 
Quindoro, Coraets. 
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Agostin Perez. 
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was given him to sign, the 
miserable man realised that he 
had made the misfortune of all 
his countrymen greater. His 
“‘ voluntary ” confession would, 
of course, be quoted against 
them. He refused to sign, then 
did so under threat of torture, 
then broke into a frenzy and 
attempted to assault De Bruijn. 
He was dragged off, and the 
Fiscal took no further notice 
of him. Why should he? 
Sherrocke had yielded what was 
wanted of him—a “ voluntary 
confession.”’ When the foul 
preliminary work was done, 
sentence was passed on all. 
It depended on Van Speult 
whether they were to suffer 
the full penalty of “‘ crimen 
lese majestatis.”” After re- 
flecting for about a week, the 
Governor decided that Tower- 
son and nine of the English, 
a certain Agostin Perez—a Por- 
tuguese from Bengal, probably 
a half-breed, who was overseer 
of their slaves—and nine Japan- 
ese should be put to death. 
Here are their names :— 


JAPANESE. 


hos Firando. 


i of Nagasaki. 


English, and a great storm 
raged which drove the Dutch 
ships from their anchorage. 
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This is easy to believe, for such 
violent squalls are common 
enough there, and are danger- 
ous. 

The history of the massacre 
of Amboyna cannot be read 
even now without a feeling of 
indignation. If anything can 
abate our anger, it is the ex- 
traordinary but undeniable fact 
that the fury which the cruel 
treatment first aroused in Eng- 
land died away in afew months. 
Even in the East Van Speult 
was not thought to have sinned 
beyond pardon. In 1626, when 
he was sent from Amboyna to 
Surat, the English factory there 
received him in a very friendly 
way. No one among us ever 
believed that Towerson and 
his subordinates had laid a 
mad plot to seize the fort. 
We thought we had done dar- 
ing things in war, but no man 
was so foolish as to calculate 
that twenty English factors, 
who had nothing but their side- 
arms and a few fowling-pieces, 
could take a strong fort garri- 
soned by two hundred soldiers. 
The supposition was absurd. 
The Dutch theory that - the 
alleged conspirators intended 
to wait till the Governor was 
absent on service with part of 
his garrison, and then, with the 
help of any English ship which 
might be at hand, and the 
further aid of bribed Japanese, 
to rush the fort, was hardly 
better. There were three other 
forts well manned in the island, 
and the naval superiority of 
the Dutch in those waters was 
immense. Even if the enemy 
of mankind had so assisted a 
gambler mad enough to try 
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the venture as to put him in 
possession of Fort Victoria for 
a@ moment, what must have 
followed ? He would have been 
shut in and subdued at once. 
In view of the known facts, it 
was impossible to believe that 
there ever had been a con- 
spiracy, and very hard not to 
be convinced that the charge 
had been trumped up by cold- 
blooded malice. 

Nevertheless we as good as 
forgot all about the horror for 
a long generation. There was 
endless diplomacy and discus- 
sion, but nothing effectual was 
done. The plain truth is that 
Englishmen had things nearer 
to them to think of than the 
wrongs of the servants of the 
not generally popular East 
India Company. In 1624 Eng- 
land was at war with Spain, 
and desired the co-operation 
of the Protestant Dutch, and 
there was the question of the 
Palatinate and the restoration 
of the King’s daughter and 
son-in-law to their principality ; 
and, above all, there was the 
ever-widening split between the 
King, his Parliament, and his 
people. So Amboyna fell into 
the background. The English 
were all but driven out of the 
whole Indian Archipelago. 
From the Spice Islands they 
were completely expelled, and 
if they did continue to come to 
Java, they had to submit to 
Dutch control, and to be con- 
tent with the coarser spices. 
During the administration of 
Coen’s successor, Pieter de Car- 
pentier, the factors at Batavia 
found their position so humili- 
ating that they attempted to 
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find a station for themselves 
in the island of Leogeodi on 
the Sumatra side of the Straits 
of Sunda. It is ill-placed for 
trade, and is, moreover, a 
pestilential hole. They suffered 
so much misery that fhey came 
“creeping” back to Batavia 
as to a refuge. We have their 
word for it that the Dutch 
treated them quite kindly when 
once they were thoroughly sub- 
dued. 

The attitude of Van Speult 
at Amboyna was precisely that 
of his countryman at Batavia. 
If one could forget all the 
bloodshed and agony of the 
“massacre,” there would be 
something positively comic in 
his bland kindness of manner 
and language. As we listen to 


the reports of Mr Weldon, 


factor at Banda, who met him, 
and had dealings with him, 
we almost seem to see an affec- 
tionate parent who, having just 
chastised an offending nursery, 
is careful to let the smarting 
sinners know that he was severe 
out of a pure sense of duty, and 
entirely for their good. The 
broken-spirited survivors were 
allowed to take charge of their 
master’s property. He kindly 
took care of the London Com- 
pany’s interests, even to the ex- 
tent of opening and reading, for 
his own guidance, the letters 
sent from the English factory at 
Batavia to Towerson. They 
must have shown him that the 
Company’s post at Amboyna 
was to be withdrawn. So if 
he had really aimed at driving 
his rivals away, his efforts had 
been superfluous. They were 


about to go of themselves. We 
may ask a whole string of 
questions with no certainty of 
obtaining a convincing answer. 
Was the man a nervous coward 
who struck with the cruelty 
bred of fear? If so, he must 
also have been a fool who saw 
danger where there was none, 
and could be none. But he 
was a capable administrator, 
and a man who won the ap- 
proval of so good a judge as 
Coen for his spirit and firmness. 
Was he a frigid hypocrite, who 
plotted and killed in cold blood ? 
His acts seem to prove that he 
was. But then, again, he must 
have been a fool. When he had 
worked up the case against the 
factors, in the way we have 
seen, it would have been easy 
for him, and also safe, to render 
them harmless by sending them 
to be dealt with by the Gover- 
nor and Council at Batavia. 
He must have wished to 
kill. 

Perhaps there is nothing more 
to the purpose to be said about 
the horror at Amboyna than 
just this: it was the most 
shocking example of what was 
likely, was even certain, to 
happen when two bodies of 
traders who, by the nature of 
the case, were aiming first and 
foremost at their own profits, 
were allowed to go armed, 
were endowed with large powers 
by their rulers at home, and 
were then left to contend far 
away from the control of states- 
men. This was the danger 
which was always latent in 
the great old Chartered Com- 
panies. 
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“ CONSTRUCTION.” 


BY FUNDI. 


I. THE COMPOUND MANAGER. 


To the uninitiated the build- 
ing of a railway appears a 
gigantic task, a task calling 
for skill of no mean order 
backed by long years of ex- 
perience. The dead straight- 
ness of the twin lines of gleam- 
ing metals, the mathematical 
exactitude of the curves with 
their attendant banking, the 
correct angle of the cuttings 
obviating falls of rock and 
earth when the express thunders 
through—all these things go 
to suggest work of the highest 
accuracy, and only a few 


months’ actual experience on 
the “construction ” can dispel 
this idea. 

It was in September of 1919 
that, tired of wandering about 
in Rhodesia, I determined to 


up anchor and strike north 
again. Hardly had I come to 
this decision when a letter 
arrived from my partner tell- 
ing me of great fortunes to 
be made on the construction 
of a certain new railway. Hav- 
Ing spent a considerable num- 
ber of years looking for a for- 
tune, and having nothing better 
to do at the moment, I wrote 
back and agreed to try this 
new method, always reserving 
to myself the pessimist’s pre- 
Togative of saying, “I told 
you so,” should the experiment 
prove the usual failure. 


From what he had said I 
gathered that the new railway 
was not exactly a health resort, 
and, in point of fact, was an 
absolute hell of malaria and 
blackwater. The latter end 
of the journey was over a rail- 
way that tradition says cost 
a life for every sleeper laid— 
a cheery spot! However, I 
did not add mine to the lugu- 
brious tally, and reaching the 
terminus safely, soon marched 
the intervening distance to the 
base of the new operations. 

Arriving there, I found that 
my partner was away; but 
he had left letters of introduc- 
tion to several of his friends, 
and these I hastened to look 
up. They made me very wel- 
come, and proceeded to put me 
au fait with things as far as 
they had gone. 

The base was a chaos. Acres 
of ground had been cleared of 
the steaming jungle, and were 
now littered with thousands 
upon thousands of sleepers and 
rails. Weird cranes stretched 
their naked arms to the tropical 
sky, and stuffy little engines 
fussed up and down the yard 
in great to-do, shrieking their 
warning to the hundreds of 
niggers who wandered aimlessly 
to and fro across the crooked 
metals. The place was a hive 
of industry. Everywhere was 
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dirt and grime and noise. From 
every angle of the compass 
came the monotonous chanting 
of natives, as they loaded or 
unloaded the incoming material, 
mingled with the blasphemies 
of the few white overseers. 

Throughout the long day 
this picture persisted, but with 
the stroke of five o’clock came 
a complete metamorphosis. 
Then the noise suddenly ceased. 
The deafening clatter of rails 
thrown on rails, of shrieking 
drills and shuddering pneu- 
matic rivetters, stopped dead 
as if by magic, and presently 
a handful of sweat-begrimed 
cursing white men gathered in 
the grass hut that served as 
a lounge, and addressed them- 
selves with fervour to the 
bottles placed upon the rickety 
table. The day’s work was 
done ; remained now only the 
long night—and the bottles. 

I soon learned that the chief 
engineer of the line was a very 
queer man, a man to be handled 
with care and circumspection, 
and as I had to see this gentle- 
man in the morning, I listened 
attentively to the advice eagerly 
thrust upon me. 

“Whatever he says, agree 
with him,” advised one young 
fellow, whose yellow face and 
hollow cheeks were eloquent 
of the eternal struggle with 
malaria. ‘“‘If he asks you to 
go out and fetch the moon, 
say ‘ Yes,’ and accept the job. 
Above all, don’t argue with 
him.” 

Primed up in this way, I 
entered the office at 7 A.M. 
next morning, that being, as 
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I heard to my surprise, his 
“least livery ’ hour. A white- 
haired man of well over sixty 
looked up as I entered, and 
scowled. 

“Humph! Glad to see you,” 
he shot out, as I mentioned my 
name. “ Know anything about 
railway work ? ” 

“Everything,” I replied 
readily, remembering my tuition 
of the night before. 

*Humph! Want a job, eh! 
Humph ! ” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

** Humph ! All right! 
There’s a train going up to 
seventy-mile peg to-morrow, 
eh? You’re in charge of it. 
Drop the long rails on the 
straight, and the shorter ones 
where necessary, eh? Humph! 
Starts at five to-morrow mor- 
ing. Start you at twenty- 
seven shillings a day, eh? All 
right? Good! Get what you 
want from the stores and cal- 
teen. Understand? I trust 
you. We want some—humph! 
—men of honour on this job. 
Last man got blind drunk, and 
kept the train in the bush 
for nearly a fortnight, eb! 
Damned Dagos! Humph! 
Understand ? ” 

** Perfectly,” I replied, men- 
daciously, utterly bewildered 
by his staccato instructions 
and exclamations. 

“Humph! Good - morning. 
Don’t forget your quinine. Five 
grains every day, and keep 
your topee on the back of 
your head. Blackwater bad. 
Three dead last week. Humph! 
Bad ! Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning,” I echoed 
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feebly, and stepped out into 
the racket of the yard. 

“What’s your job?” asked 
the yellow-faced youngster that 
evening, as he carefully balanced 
a whisky-and-soda in his trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Heaven knows! I’m in 
charge of a train going to 
some peg somewhere, and I 
have to drop the long rails on 
the straight and the shorter 
ones where necessary. Any- 
way, it wants a man of honour 
for the job!” 

“ He said that, did he? The 
old fool! Anyhow, you needn’t 
worry. Everyone gets that 
job, but nobody has ever done 
it so far. They don’t want 
the rails up yet. You'll get 
another job to-morrow. Don’t 
worry. Have a drink? Oh, 
for some ice ! ” 

Promptly at five o’clock next 
morning I presented myself 
at the “station ’—a grass hut 
stuck on the side of a single 
line. I waited until eight 
o'clock, in my réle of man of 
honour, and then went to 
breakfast. At nine o’clock I 
returned to the office. 

“There was no train this 
morning,” I began, speaking 
to the top of a bald head 
obstinately stooped over some 
tracings. 

“Eh? Humph! No train ? 
What do you mean —no 
train ? ” 

“No train,” I 
doggedly. 

“Humph! All right! I’ve 
got another job for you. 
There’s a train going up to- 
morrow at six o’clock. You 


repeated, 
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go by that to rail-head and 
find Mr X., the assistant en- 
gineer. He wants you, eh? 
Take all your kit. You'll stay 
there. Humph! Good-morn- 
ing,” and down went the head 
over the tracings. 

Next morning I was at the 
station, and this time found 
my train. It was a dirty 
earth - smeared collection of 
broken-down trucks, and tacked 
on to the end was a sort of 
cattle-box with a grass roof. 
Towards this I made my way, 
and as I reached it, a cheery 
face was thrust round the door. 

“Going up?” asked the 
owner of the face. ‘* Scramble 
in, then,’ and I soon found 
myself in a van one-half of 
which was stuffed with dried 
fish, and the other with bags 
of mealie meal. On _ these 
latter I made myself a seat. 
The smell of dried fish was 
beyond description. It was 
past nauseating ! 

* Bit tall, isn’t it?’ com- 
mented he of the cheery face, 
with a glance in its direction ; 
then, seizing a green flag, he 
waved it vigorously through 
the doorway. The train started 
off with a fearful jolt. 

*What’s your job?” I 
asked. 

“Guard,” replied this pro- 
duct of Rugby and Merton, 
with a grin. 

Once under way, the jolting 
and crashing of the train pre- 
cluded any further conversa- 
tion, and pushing back a heavy 
firebar that lay on the top of 
the mealie meal sacks, I pro- 
ceeded to make myself as com- 
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fortable as I could. Gradually 
the day wore to its close, and 
I cannot say that we were 
sorry when dusk fell, for it 
was not a mode of travelling 
that could be called luxurious. 

It was about half-past nine 
that night when something 
prompted me to get up and 
look through the van door. 
I had barely reached it when 
the engine whistle woke the 
silent night with a sudden 
scream. There was a sicken- 
ing crash, and I was flung out 
on to the track. Picking myself 
up, I looked along the line. 
The night was made hideous 
by the terrified yells of the 
natives, of whom some five 
hundred were packed like sar- 
dines in the open trucks of 
the train, but the hiss of escap- 
ing steam soon drowned every 
other sound. The lurid glow 
from the open fire-box lit up 
the dense jungle on each side 
of the track, and running back 
to the van I found my friend, 
the guard, just pulling round. 
He had been cleanly knocked 
out. 

“What on earth’s up?” he 
shouted above the din. 

“Don’t know,” I roared in 
reply. ‘Come up to the 
engine.” 

As we ran up the length of 
the train, niggers were jump- 
ing down from the trucks and 
making off into the _ bush. 
Scalding hot water was pour- 
ing down the sides of the 
permanent way, and panic was 
in supreme command. It was 
useless to attempt to handle 
the natives, so we pressed on 
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to do what we could for the 
driver. Fortunately, he had 
been flung clear and was only 
badly shaken but the engine 
was wrecked. We had collided 
at full speed with the back 
of a train that had broken 
away, and was coming back- 
wards down the slope wu- 
checked. Our driver had not 
seen it, the night being dark, 
and on construction work trains 
carry no lights at all. Leam- 
ing from the driver that the 
engine crew, all natives, were 
below the wreckage, we started 
in to search for them, and by 
the light of the flare we hauled 
out five boys, four dead and 
the other dying. In the dark- 
ness the work of rescue was 
almost impossible, but we found 
three more bodies before we 
gave up. Later on we went 
back to the van to try and 
snatch a few hours’ sleep, and 
by the light of the engine flare 
which the driver brought with 
him we saw that the firebar, 
whose point had been just 
behind my back when I had 
been sitting on the mealie meal 
sacks, had been shot across 
the van, had gone straight 
through the side of it, and was 
now lying between the metals 
outside. Had I not got up 
the moment I did I should 
have had it through my chest ! 
Such was my first introduction 
to the “ construction.” 

It was very late the next 
day before the relief train 
arrived to take us on. Most 
of the natives had returned 
with the daylight, but a few 
were still missing when wé 
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eventually left the ill - fated 
spot. That night I slept in 
the van, and early in the 
morning went in search of Mr 
X. I soon found him, in bed, 
and we shared a cup of tea 
and some biscuits. I told him 
who I was and what I wanted, 
and as it was Saturday morn- 
ing, he gave me a holiday until 
Tuesday morning and told me 
to build a house somewhere. 
My inquiries as to my potential 
sphere of usefulness elicited 
but a very vague answer, and 
in the end Mr X. admitted 
what I had already half guessed 
—namely, and to wit, that 
there was no job for me! 
However, aS I was drawing 
twenty-seven shillings a day, 
it was not a matter of great 
moment to me whether I earned 
it or not. (Such is the moral 
decadence of the Englishman 
abroad !) 

By Monday night I had 
selected a pretty spot and 
there erected my residence— 
a grass hut, known in Rhodesia 
as a rondeval or round house,— 
and made myself quite at home. 
Tuesday morning I again pre- 
sented myself at the hut of 
Mr X., and shared his tea. 

“Do you know the lan- 
guage?” he asked. ‘‘ Chen- 
yanja we talk here.” 

“Not a word!” 

“No? Well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much. I don’t myself, as 
&@ Matter of fact. Now I am 
building a big bank down be- 
low,” and he pointed to the 
tiver which ran at the foot of 
the hill on which our houses 
were built. “There are a 
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couple of hundred niggers cart- 
ing sand, and so on, and making 
the bank up. Will you take 
charge of that lot ? ” 

“ Righto,” I responded 
readily. ‘“‘ What have I got 
to do? ” 

“Oh, just boss ’em up, you 
know, and be back to break- 
fast by half-past eight, won’t 
you?” 

I agreed, and started off. 
I was a new broom, and I had 
got to sweep very clean, for 
the native is the first man in 
the world to realise any slacken- 
ing of discipline. They stopped 
work, and rested on their 
shovels as I appeared. I gave 
them plenty of time to fix me 
in their memories, and then 
started in. 

“Boss up! Boss up!” I 
yelled, in what I took to be 
the accepted manner. “ Boss 
up! Cows!” and away they 
went, hammer and tongs. I 
thought this fine, and whenever 
a boy stopped to wipe the 
sweat off his brow, I repeated 
the formula with gusto. 

I noticed one boy, however, 
who was not pulling his weight, 
and reaching down for a piece 
of nice, wet earth, I pressed it 
into a ball. 

“Boss up!” I cried, and 
at the same instant loosed the 
missile. The boy, hearing my 
voice, turned his head and was 
just in time to take the clay 
ball full in the eye! His com- 
panions thought this splendid, 
though, as I had to take the 
man to my house and wash 
his eye for him, I was not so 
pleased ! 
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By the time I had done this 
it was time for breakfast, so 
I sauntered along to the hut. 

“Oh, look here, I’ve got 
another job for you after break- 
fast. There’s a lot of concrete 
pipes to be got across the river. 
I don’t know how you are going 
to get them over. They weigh 
about three hundredweights 
each, but anyway see what 
you can do. How’s the bank 
going on?” 

“Q.K.,” said I; “I very 
nearly blinded a nigger with 
a piece of clay.” 

“Splendid! And you'll do 
these cursed pipes ? ” 

“Tl have a good try.” 

After breakfast I went down 
to the river to inspect the 
scene of action. The concrete 


pipes were formidable things, 


and the river-bed a mass of 
slime and tangled weeds. Pres- 
ently, however, I found an old 
dug-out canoe, and easily saw 
my way to ferrying them across. 
Fetching a party of strong 
boys, I had them secure a 
length of rail I had noticed 
lying by the hut, and armed 
with this, we proceeded to the 
place where the pipes lay. 
Threading the rail through one 
of the pipes, I put twenty boys 
fore and aft with the pipe 
slung on the rail between them, 
and shouted out the word I 
had learnt for the job. 

“ Oopa! ”’ I cried expectantly 
(meaning “up’’), and was 
pleased to see the boys strain 
under the rail and eventually 
get it up on to their shoulders, 
where they held it very un- 
steadily, the pipe swinging 


about eight inches clear of the 
ground. 

“* Nichi!” I ventured, hop- 
ing for the best, and behold, 
the pipe was lowered to the 
ground. This was fine, and I 
pointed from the pipe to the 
canoe, which lay in the river 
some hundred yards away. 
Apparently they understood my 
meaning, for after an excited 
burst of conversation they all 
stood-to on the rail. 

“Oopa!’”’ I shouted, con- 
fidently, and with a heave 
they got the rail to their 
shoulders again. I gave the 
signal to advance, and away 
they went. At fifty yards 
they began to stagger badly, 
and the pipe swung perilously 
from side to side. At seventy- 
five yards they looked like a 
drunken snake, and by the 
time they had got to the canoe 
they were all in. Guiding the 
pipe across the canoe was a 
tricky job as the boys were 
by now breaking down, but I! 
got it where I wanted it at 
last. 

“Qopa!’”’ I eried, and there 
was a responsive heave. “‘Oopa! 
Oopa!” I yelled angrily ; but 
the boys stiffened up, lifting 
the pipe higher still. 

“ Down, you fools! ‘‘ Oopa! 
Well, nichi, then, curse you!” 
and catching the word, they 
swiftly lowered the pipe by 
the simple expedient of giving 
at the knees. The pipe crashed 
on to the canoe, and went 
straight through the bottom. 
I said a few words, tersely, and 
retired to think of other 
schemes, while the fool boys 
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sat in a gesticulating circle, 
fighting the battle over and 
over again. 

I could see no other way 
except to carry the pipes over, 
and sent two boys across the 
river to measure the depth. 
The water was only up to their 
chests, and I breathed again. 
This time I strung more boys 
on to the rail, and got the 
next pipe to the river fairly 
easily. Here I let them rest, 
and then pointed across the 
river. For a moment there 
was silence; then, as my idea 
filtered into their brains, a 
certain murmuring arose which 
gradually swelled into a cres- 
cendo of excited protest. Hav- 
ing dealt with this—in the 
usual manner!—I spoke the 
magic word “ Oopa,” and up 
went the pipe. I pointed across 
the river, but nobody moved. 

“Boss up!” I eried, but as 
nobody had any intention of 
“ Bossing up,” I promptly at- 
tacked the rearmost man on 
the spot provided by a kindly 
Providence for that exact pur- 
pose. With a yell of indigna- 
tion he pushed vigorously for- 
ward, and like touching the 
last domino of the line, the 
whole procession started off. 
The gentlemen in front, pro- 
testing with all their available 
breath, were pushed along re- 
lentlessly by those behind, until 
they were well in the stream 
and the rush of water occupied 
all their attention. 

“Boss up!” I cried again, 
threateningly, as the cavalcade 
Seemed disposed to halt, and 
again they moved on. I ran 
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to the front, and to my dismay 
saw the heads of the leading 
men disappearing below the 
water in a flurry of spume. The 
front of the party was hope- 
lessly bogged, the weight of 
the pipe pushing them knee- 
deep in the slime. It was 
sauve qui peut, and in the 
ensuing mélée the pipe was 
dropped. The entire weight 
fell on about four boys in 
front, forcing them under the 
water. Calling to the other 
boys I dashed in to the rescue, 
and between us, we managed 
to drag them out safely. One 
or two of them were a bit far 
gone, but recovered presently, 
and in recognition of their 
strenuous labours I signed their 
tickets for the day and knocked 
them off work. 

‘* Got the pipes over ? ” asked 
Mr X. as I appeared in his 
office. 

“Over?” I growled. ‘I’ve 
smashed the canoe and half- 
drowned a dozen of the boys, 
and they are still not over.” 

“Don’t expect they ever 
will be until we have built the 
bridge. Do you know anything 
about figures and stores ? ” 

“Not much,” I _ replied 
guardedly. 

“Well, look here, I’m in a 
shocking mess with these store 
accounts. Will you take them 
over, and be compound man- 
ager as well? ” 

** What’s that ? ” 

“Oh, just look after the 
boys and their rations and pay, 
and so on. It’s an easy job, 
and it’sjthirty-five bob a day!” 

“Well!” said- I at last, 

H 
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“it’s the third job you have 
offered me to-day, and the 
best, so I’ll take it.” 

“Good! Shout for some 
tea, will you? ” 

In this way, then, was I 
elevated to the position of 
compound marager, but had 
I known then that it involved 
the duties of judge and execu- 
tioner, doctor, chaplain, sexton, 
nurse, architect, and work- 
house master, I should have 
thought longer before I ac- 
cepted such a sinecure. Hight 
hundred and thirty natives 
came under my immediate care 
for rations, pay, housing, and 
discipline, and though I men- 
tion discipline last, it was by 
far the most onerous duty of 
all. Evening was the time 
for judgment—morning for exe- 
cution. It is no light business 
to arise at five o’clock of a 
gorgeous African morning—full 
of joie de vivre and the milk of 
human kindness—to see out- 
side your front door a long line 
of malefactors awaiting sum- 
mary punishment. 

“Lay on,’ I would order, 
and my amateur policeman, 
with a wide grin, would motion 
up the first man for treatment. 
Down on his knees would go 
the culprit, and laying his 
head in his hands, expose his 
back to the cane. 

‘* One, two, three, four, five ! ”’ 
I counted, and on the last word, 
the blow having fallen, the 
culprit would spring to his 
feet and running across to 
me, dish me out a salute that 
would have done credit to the 
1/ist Ghurkas. This was the 
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unwritten law, and it was their 
way of showing that no ill- 
feeling existed between us. In 
the end we understood each 
other perfectly —those eight 
hundred and thirty niggers and 
I,—and it usually happened 
that if they weren’t waiting 
outside for a beating, they 
were waiting to hear my advice 
on some family trouble, or to 
borrow a few shillings until 
pay day in order to buy a new 
wife! Truly there is no lack 
of variety in the life of a com- 
pound manager. 

In my new capacity I soon 
came into violent contact with 
the white life of the construc- 
tion—that heterogeneous col- 
lection of good and bad men 
classed in the books under the 
one heading “‘ sub-contractors.” 

When a new line is to be 
built, the big railroad con- 
tractors compete for the job 
by tender. Whoever gets the 
contract then lets out the job, 
in bits, to sub-contractors, who 
work under the supervision of 
the firm’s engineers. In a 
country such as Africa, the 
news of a railway to be built 
attracts hundreds of white men 
to the site. Men of all nations 
and all classes make their way 
to the base camp—some for 
the love of the wild life, others 
only for profit, and not a few 
to find a temporary hiding- 
place from the long arm of the 
law. ‘Construction ” spells 
sanctuary for these latter gen- 
tlemen. Payment rules high, 
as it must in a land where, 
beside the appalling loneliness, 
one contends with malaria and 
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the deadly blackwater fever. 
I have known an absolutely 
inexperienced sub-contractor to 
net £2000 in six months’ work. 
Half the amount is quite a 
common figure. The mortality 
is very high, and highest of all 
among the Britishers, who can- 
not, apparently, resist the drink. 
The engineer once told me that 
he would employ nothing but 
Britishers if they would only 
allow him. “ But lookat’em!” 
he added, pathetically. 

A typical case was the affair 
of a man we will call Arthur. 
I mentioned previously that 
part of my duties was to be 
workhouse master. Arthur was 
my first inmate. 

I had a spare hut built for 
the “‘ down-and-outers ”’ along- 
side my own, and it was seldom 
empty. They would drift in 
irom the remotest parts of 
Africa on the chance of a job, 
atriving at our camp, often 
sick, but always broke. To 
these we offered what hospi- 
tality we could until they either 
moved on down the construc- 
tion, or we were able to fix 
up a job for them. 

Into my camp, then, early 
one morning strolled Arthur. 
He was in bad condition, half- 
starved, penniless, and with 
the makings of a fine dose of 
Malaria in him. We put him 
to bed, and as he seemed a 
decent enough fellow, began 
haking inquiries for a job for 

In this we were very 
fortunate for there was an 
opening for a sub-contractor 
to build one and a half miles 
of line. Here was a splendid 
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chance. He could not fail to 
clear £600 or so if he were 
careful, and Arthur was highly 
pleased with the opportunity. 
I fitted him out with a tent 
and some equipment, and gave 
him eighty boys for the work. 
A week later he left the camp 
to start off on his new job, and 
after three days the engineer 
went down to see how he was 
progressing. We found the 
boys sitting round the country- 
side doing nothing, and our 
inquiries elicited the fact that 
Mr Arthur was in his tent, and 
had not been seen for two days. 
Fearing that he was sick again, 
we hastened to the tent, and 
entering, found Arthur not sick 
—but blind drunk! He was 
far beyond talking, so we left 
him there and went farther 
up the construction to see some 
other work. Returning next 
day the same calm scene pre- 
sented itselfi—eighty perfectly 
good boys lounging round their 
camp and not a shovelful of 
earth turned. Arthur we found 
in bed, drunk, but not so drunk 
as yesterday. 

“What do you think you 
are doing?” asked the en- 
gineer. 

“One and a half miles of 
construction,” replied Arthur, 
seriously. 

“You were drunk yester- 
day, and you are drunk to- 
day. You’ve been here four 
days, and have not done a 
stroke.” 

“No, I know, but wait till 
I start. I tell you I’m a hustler 
when I start.” 

“Well, you are fired, any- 
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way. You’re absolutely use- 
less to me.” 

“‘ Don’t say that, sir,” begged 
Arthur pitifully. “I’ve been 
through hard times, and I felt 
so lonely here. Give me an- 
other chance and I will start 
in early to-morrow morning. 
Once I start I will show you 
that I can move. Give me 
another chance, sir.”’ 

“Well, all right then, you 
shall have one more chance, 
but only one. You quite under- 
stand ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,”’ 
grovelled Arthur, but as we 
walked away I knew that it 
was useless, and I was down- 
right sorry for the fiver I had 
lent him. 

Next day the engineer saw 
him again, but he was still 
drunk, and despite all his 
appeals for another chance and 
his assurances that he was a 
“hustler when I start,” he 
was sent off the job. I don’t 
know what became of him, but 
the engineer soon found an 
Italian to whom he gave the 
contract. This man started in, 
and when his accounts were 
completed at the end of the 
job, found himself over seven 
hundred pounds in credit. 

About this time we heard 
of a man named Greenwood, 
to whom the Old Man had 
given a contract for five miles 
of construction. He was at 
work some twenty miles down 
the line from us and was, 
apparently, by way of being 
energetic. Several complaints 
came to us that his boys were 
being overworked and given 


impossibly large tasks, but when 
it was reported that Green- 
wood had put them on half 
rations I thought it time to 
move in the matter, so one 
day, the engineer and I packed 
up and went down. We in- 
vestigated the complaints and 
finding them more or less 
reasonable, had it out with 
Mr Greenwood. Afterwards, 
the engineer went off to inspect 
the work in progress, and here 
there was no room for con- 
plaint. The first half-mile was 
beautifully built and finished 
off, but at the end of that 
the construction suddenly 
branched off. 

*“'What’s this?” asked the 
engineer in a puzzled voice, 
as we reached the bend. 

*'What’s what ? ” 

‘‘ All this,” pointing up the 
mile or so of finished construc- 
tion. ‘‘ What is it? Where's 
it going to?” 

“It’s the 


railway,” said 
Greenwood, truculently. “ What 
do you think it is—a canal or 
something ? ” 

The engineer smiled. 

“Tf it is a railway, then it’s 


one of your own. It certainly 
isn’t ours.” 

‘* What do you mean ? ” cried 
Greenwood anxiously. “Isn't 
it all right?” 

“Tt’s right enough—as 4 
canal, say—but for the ‘— 
Railway,’ I’m afraid it’s use 
less. You see, it doesn’t g0 
the right way!” 

** But, damn it all——”’ 

“That’s the direction over 
there,” and the engineer pointed 


into the virgin jungle. “ You 
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haven’t taken the trouble to 
locate the survey pegs. Show 
me the engineer’s pegs on this 
piece you have done ? ” 

Mr Greenwood looked the 
picture of bewilderment, while 
the engineer walked across to 
the edge of the jungle, and 
looking back along the first 
half-mile of the construction, 
took a rough bearing with his 
eye. 

“Here you are,” he cried a 
moment later, and following 
the sound of his voice we 
found him pointing to a small 
bush. ‘‘ That’s the engineer’s 
peg,’ he said, as we came 
up. 

Greenwood looked at the 
bush in amazement. 

“That’s no peg,” he said 
derisively. 

“Tt is, or rather it was. 
It’s not the engineer’s fault 
that the cursed climate makes 
the pegs sprout out and grow 
into trees again. You want to 
keep your eyes open, Green- 
wood. You can always find 
them because if you look at 
the roots you will see that 
they have been cut. See this ! ”’ 
and drawing back the bush, he 
pointed to the stem where it 
entered the ground. The marks 
of the axe, where the peg had 
been sharpened, were at once 
perfectly obvious. 

“But who’s going to pay 
me for that mile of finished 
construction ?”’ asked Green- 
wood plaintively. 

“Well, a canal company 
might, later on, when the coun- 
try develops,” replied the en- 
gineer maliciously, “‘ but you 
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can take it as definite that the 
‘—— Railway ’ won’t!” 

The same day that we found 
Greenwood building a private 
railway of his own brought to 
our notice another amusing 
incident. Into our camp that 
evening came a man named 
Pillenger, a “‘ chainman,”’ fresh 
from the base. He was, natur- 
ally, chock-full of news. 

‘** Have you heard about old 
MacClaren?’”’ he asked, the 
moment be had disposed of 
his whisky-and-soda. “It’s a 
scream !”’ 

I should here explain that 
for some time past the whole 
line had been convulsed with 
glee by the discovery of a 
new method of getting their 
own back on the Old Man, and 
this was the manner of it. 
On a single-line construction 
the only method of controlling 
the traffic is by telephone, and 
at each crossing was established 
a telephone-box with connec- 
tion to the other crossings, and 
a special switch straight through 
to the base camp if one wished 
to speak to any one there. 

A certain Greek sub-con- 
tractor, after a hectic passage 
with the Old Man in connec- 
tion with his contract prices, 
left the office speechless with 
rage and vowing vengeance 
of the darkest kind. Arriving 
at the station, he happened to 
notice the telephone-box, and 
quick as thought he entered 
and switched himself through. 
He heard the Old Man at the 
other end and immediately 
started in, letting forth such 
a storm of abuse as has seldom, 
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if ever before, soiled a tele- 
phone wire. The Old Man 
was naturally furious and 
stormed into the clerks’ office 
to know who was speaking, 
but, of course, they were as 
ignorant as he himself. In 
going into the clerks’ office 
the Old Man made the mistake 
of his life, because the clerks 
naturally repeated the joke, 
and the engine-drivers carried 
it up the line to the camps 
of the sub-contractors. Here 
was the basic idea for a general 
outlet of the “hate” spirit, 
and thereafter, anybody with 
a hate against the Old Man 
simply walked into a telephone- 
box, and asking for the office 
of the Old Man, opened up 
with all the abuse they could 
think of. It added to the 


piquancy of the thing to know 


that it drove the Old Man to 
the verge of hysterics and by 
no possible means could he 
ever locate the speaker. 

MacClaren, whose story Pil- 
lenger now proceeded to relate 
to us, was a Scotchman, camped 
at thirty miles peg. He was 
of the Scotch Scottish, and you 
could cut it with a knife. He 
was engaged in the uncongenial 
task of sleeper trimming, and 
was not a general favourite. 

It appeared that the Old 
Man had sent him a perfect 
snorter of a letter, refusing to 
pay him for a lot of sleepers, 
and hinting that if he drank 
less and worked more _ the 
sleepers would have a_ better 
chance of one day carrying a 
train. Mac was furious, and 
having just heard about this 
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telephoning business, deter- 
mined to tell the Old Man 
exactly what he thought of 
him. He sweated up to the 
box at thirty-six mile peg, and, 
taking down the _ receiver, 
opened up in great style. The 
Old Man took up the receiver. 
He listened for a moment, 
and then sprang up. 

“ That’s you, MacClaren,’’ he 
cried, dancing about at the end 
of the wire, and the veins 
sticking up on his bald head. 
““That’s you, I know you, you 
swine. I’ve got you, and you’re 
sacked—sacked this minute,” 
and with a fearful oath he 
clapped the receiver back into 
its hook. Stamping into the 
office he ordered Mac’s wages 
to be made out on the spot, 
and so poor old Mac, having 
walked twelve miles to the box 
and back for the pleasure of 
telling off the Old Man, got 
the sack before he could get 
properly going ! 

“And quite right, too,” said 
the engineer severely, deter- 
mined to uphold the prestige 
of the Old Man. “Still, with 
an accent like his, it’s asking 
for it,” he added whimsically 
a moment later. 

Pillinger grinned. 

“Oh, by the way, I’ve gol 
a few letters for you. One 
from that Greek at sixty-three 
mile peg. He gave it to me 
yesterday as I came through. 
I suppose you know he’s fin- 
ished his contract? Done 
pretty well out of it, too, by 
all accounts.” 

I opened the letter. It was 
written by one of his met. 
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(He employed four other white 
men to help him.) 

“The old fellow has been 
down to ‘——,’ and bought 
stacks of food and drinks and 
a dress suit, and proposes giving 
us all a dinner by way of cele- 
bration,” it read. ‘‘ He wants 
the engineer and you to come 
down and partake. Friday 
night is the appointed time.” 
I read it aloud to the engineer. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘ food and 
drink aren’t so plentiful that 
we can afford to miss a do like 
this. What do you say ? ” 

“T say, "Go lt”? 

In due course, on the day 
appointed, we arrived at the 
Greek’s camp just before sun- 
down. A large grass hut had 
been erected for the feast, and 
we found the employees in 
respectable duck suits, sitting 
sedately in the new hut con- 
suming cocktails. 

“ Just cast an eye upon that 
picture,” said one of them, 
after we had been made wel- 
come. I looked across the 
room to where he pointed, and 
never have I seen such a collec- 
tion of bottles, nor such an 
infinite variety of drinks. 
Everything was there — from 
champagne to Japanese beer, 
—and not in single bottles 
either ! ”’ 

“Where’s the old chap?” 
asked the engineer. 

“ Dressing, and for heaven’s 
Sake don’t laugh when he 
comes! After he had bought 
this outfit he got drunk, and 
came away with only half the 
stuff. I gather he has left the 
collar and tie behind. Jim’s 
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in with him now, showing him 
how to put ’em on. The 
trousers won’t meet round him 
either ! ”’ 

As he spoke, sounds of 
shufflings came from the out- 
side, and presently through 
the doorway came the strangest 
apparition I have ever seen. 
The Greek, very short and fat, 
was in evening dress—or as 
much of it as he had remem- 
bered to bring ! 

The tails of the coat reached 
well below his calves, whilst 
the waistcoat was held together 
across his stomach by a boot- 
lace, cunningly intertwined from 
the button on the one side to 
the buttonhole on the other. 
The lost collar and tie were 
replaced by a crimson muffler, 
and a patch of vest showed 
underneath it. He had brought 
a pair of silk socks but had 
forgotten the pumps, and as 
he sat down and pulled up his 
trousers, we saw he was wearing 
a pair of old ammunition boots 
in lieu thereof. To our eternal 
credit, nobody laughed, and 
presently the dinner began. 
Every conceivable luxury ob- 
tainable in tins was there, and 
everybody agreed that it was 
the finest meal ever put up 
on the construction. It were 
better to draw a veil over the 
ensuing orgy, but you may be 
sure that not a stroke of work 
was done until every drop of 
liquor had been consumed. 
Shortly afterwards the Greek 
left the construction and re- 
tired to his native land with 
several thousand pounds to his 
credit, and it was not until 
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after the first rains that people 
began to understand the reason 
of his sudden departure—and 
then it was all too obvious. 

In driving a railway through 
a virgin jungle the first job is 
to clear the bush. The small 
stuff is uprooted bodily, while 
the larger trees are felled. The 
roots are either removed by 
blasting or else cut off well 
below the surface of the ground. 
In this case, if I remember 
rightly, three foot six was the 
depth ordered, but the Greek, 
finding this a slow job and a 
badly paying one, hacked them 
off a foot or so down, and then 
filled up the hole with big 
stones and pieces of wood. 
Finally, he put a layer of sand 
over the top, and smoothed all 
down level with the general run 
of the construction. As long 
as the construction is new 
and unused, this sort of work 
is undetectable, and was, natur- 
ally, passed by the engineers, 
and paid for. It was a bitter 
blow when, a few months later, 
the rains having fallen, the 
earth began to sink. This 
subsidence of the construction 
is allowed for, of course, and 
is perfectly even over the whole 
line ; but wherever Mr Greek 
had economised his labour, the 
ground could not sink because 
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ef the stump just below the 
surface. The result of this was 
that the sleeper was held up, 
and the line consequently tilted 
in all manner of angles and 
directions. Incidentally, his 
carelessly uprooted bushes 
sprouted again in the rains, 
and his section soon assumed 
the aspect of the surrounding 
jungle. It was patched up 
here and there, but eventually 
the whole section had to be 
rebuilt. Meanwhile, Mr Greek 
sits outside his favourite café 
under the suns of his native 
land, and lazily sips his morn- 
ing absinthe ! 

A few days after our retum 
from the Greek’s farewell ban- 
quet, my partner turned up 
in my camp. He had been 
successful in obtaining a  five- 
mile section, and was already 
talking in thousands. Once 
more I packed my kit, now 
sadly reduced by wear and 
tear, and saying aw revoir to 
the engineer, set out with my 
partner for our new quarters 
on the construction. 

From the dignity of a com- 
pound manager I had now 
sunk to the obscurity of 4 
mere sub-contractor, but im 
the golden dreams of a for- 
tune, recked little of my social 
eclipse. 


II, THE SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


In our new sphere as sub- 
contractors we soon _ settled 
down to the work. Our dreams 
of fortune looked like material- 
ising at last, the only fly in the 


ointment being the enormous 
number of giant ant-hills that 
lay directly in the path of 


the advancing construction. 
These ant-hills are hard as 
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Bessemer steel, and as difficult 
to wear away. The average 
height is about eighteen feet, 
with a base of eight or nine feet 
across, and the task of whittling 
them down can be easily imag- 
ined. At that time, unfortu- 
nately, we had no dynamite 
with which we could blast 
them out. 

By degrees we became ac- 
quainted with our exact geo- 
graphical position, and came 
to know something of our 
neighbours. On a construction 
of this type intercommunica- 
tion is ‘often very difficult, espe- 
cially at the head. Nearer the 
base, where the earth works 
are finished and the first rails 
laid one simply walks up the 
track, but nearer the head of 
the line the engineer’s survey 
pegs are the only indications 
one has that one is on the pro- 
posed route at all; and as these 
pegs usually come to life and 
sprout out new foliage after the 
first rains, it is often a very diffi- 
cult matter to locate even these. 

Our first communication from 
the other denizens of the con- 
struction took the form of an 
urgent request for a case of 
whisky. This emanated from 
a Greek gentleman, yclept 
Necropolis—or as near that as 
we ever got !—who was appa- 
tently making his fortune just 
beyond us. To this we replied 
with a half-bottle—all we could 
Spare at the moment—but 
even this slight contribution 
brought us an invitation to his 
camp by way of acknowledg- 
Ment. We accepted, and on 
the following Sunday took our 
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beds and a dozen boys and set 
out up the construction to find 
his camp. It was on this trip 
that I first saw a zebra, and a 
prettier sight would be hard to 
find. We came upon them in 
a little glade where they were 
resting by a small stream. It 
is surprising how well the 
striped effect fades into the 
general background of the bush, 
for at first they were quite 
difficult to see; and what a 
stampede when they saw us! 
Tails up, heads up, and such 
a crashing of undergrowth and 
thunder of feet as never was. 
I have since seen thousands, 
but have never got away from 
the first illusion that they were 
shod, they sounded so exactly 
like horses. 

In due course we came upon 
the camp of Mr Necropolis 
and found him sitting outside 
his grass hut, beautifully shaved 
for the occasion and in his 
best clothes! I mention the 
Shave because we noticed it 
particularly. It was his pret- 
tiest compliment to us, as on 
construction, the razor, to every 
race except the British, be- 
comes a luxury rather than a 
necessity. 

It was very quickly obvious 
that if we had not been able 
to supply the case of whisky 
Mr Necropolis had discovered 
another source that could, for 
there was no lack of liquid 
refreshment in his camp. He 
was a pleasant enough fellow, 
old in the sins of construction 
work, and with a wonderful 
knowledge of camps and their 


conduct. 
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It was he who told us the 
inner history of one of the 
tragedies of the line. A fellow, 
by name M‘Gowan, had been 
found one morning half-eaten 
by a lion, and the natives had 
carried the remains into the 
next white man’s camp farther 
down the line. One can imagine 
the shock to this other fellow 
when he looked up from his 
lunch to see the remains of 
M‘Gowan, tied to a pole, being 
carried machila fashion, into 
his camp. Anyway, our host, 
Necropolis, was that man, and 
he considerably slurred over 
the details and passed on to 
the time when he had first 
known M‘Gowan. 

** At first,” he said, “‘ he was 
quite a sober man, but after 
a while what with the loneli- 
ness and the malaria and the 
general damnableness of the 
life, he started drinking heavily. 
Case after case of stuff used to 
pass through my camp, and 
when I questioned the boys it 
was always the same answer, 
‘For Baas M‘Gowan, Baas.’ 

“One day I was at the far 
end of my section, and feeling 
thirsty, I went up to M‘Gowan’s 
camp. It was about four 
o’clock when I got there and 
I decided to stay the night. 
M‘Gowan got very tight, and 
presently called in a boy. 

“Who am I?’ he shouted, 
in English. 

“The boy looked at him in 
amazement. 

“*Don’t you know me?’ 
went on M‘Gowan. ‘Don’t 
you know me? I’m Baas Mac, 
the lion. I’m the lion Mace.’ 
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“* Ya, Baas,’ agreed the boy, 
and he was promptly thrown 
out by M‘Gowan. After a 
while, and a few more drinks, 
M‘Gowan took off his shirt 
and again called in a boy. 

*““*'Who am 1?’ he asked. 
‘Do you know me ?’ 

““* Ya, Baas,’ came the stolid 
answer. 

*** Who am I, then ? ’ 

“<The lion Mac,’ answered 
the boy. 

“** Here, feel this,’ went on 
M‘Gowan, extending his arm. 

“The boy obediently felt 
the muscle. 

“* Ya, Baas,’ 
‘The lion Mac.’ 

‘** M‘Gowan grinned foolishly. 

“<< You see, everybody knows 
me,’ he said, turning to where 
I sat, and I soon understood 
that this was a sort of nightly 
ceremony fully understood, if 
only half appreciated by the 
boys. In the end, of course, 
he met it! One night he had 
been doing this ‘lion Mac’ 
business until he was too drunk 
to know what he was doing, 
and had gone out, in full view 
of the boys, ‘to fetch a lion 
for breakfast,’ as he said. The 
boys were afraid to follow him 
in the darkness—and there you 
are!” finished our host, with 
a spread of his hands. “ In- 
stead of M‘Gowan having 4 
lion for breakfast, the lion had 
M‘Gowan for dinner! I've 
always said the same thing. 
It’s fatal to drink on con- 
struction work,’ he added, a 
moment later, as he mixed 
himself a double whisky-and- 
water. 


he agreed. 
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Yes, an interesting fellow was 
old Necropolis ! 

Of our neighbours the other 
side we had heard nothing, 
until one morning a couple 
of very frightened boys came 
running into our camp. 

“The Baases are killing each 
other!” they cried, breath- 
lessly. 

“Eh?” asked my partner, 
completely bewildered. 

“The Baases are killing each 
other!” they repeated. 

“What Baases ? ”’ 

“Baas —— and Baas ——, 
they explained. (Smith and 
Jones we will call them.) 

“Who are they ? ” asked R.; 
looking at me. 

“Never heard of ‘em. Here, 
boy, where do these Baases 
live 2?” 

“Upthere,” and they pointed 
along the construction. 

“It’s our neighbours, for a 
sovereign ! ’ laughed R. “Shall 
we go across ? ” 

“As you like,” said I. 

We arrived in the late after- 
noon, and were met by a very 
flushed, rather intoxicated man. 
A double-barrelled shot-gun was 
under his arm. He dashed up 
to us. 

“Have you seen that swine 
Jones? I'll kill him. I'll kill 
him—dead!’” he shouted, 
breathlessly. 

R. looked him over care- 
fully. 

“Tf you kill him at all, 
you'll certainly kill him—dead,”’ 
he said slowly, in that. silly 
facetious way of his. ‘“ Who 
18 Jones, anyhow ? ” 

“Don’t you know that rotten 
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swine Jones ? He’s my partner. 
Pll kill him. PU kill him——’”’ 

“Dead,” finished R., taking 
the man by the arm. ‘Come 
on, we want a drink. We have 
come a long way,” and thus 
adjured the killer led the way 
to his hut where we had tea. 

‘“* Any particular reason why 
our Mr Jones should depart 
from this sphere of usefulness 
with a perforated anatomy ? ” 
asked R. pleasantly, as we 
sipped our tea. I sniggered, 
whilst Mr Smith looked sus- 
piciously at the cherubic face 
of my partner. 

“Why bash the pard?” 
asked R. again, more clearly. 

“* He’s not a pard,”’ shot out 
Smith. ‘‘ He’s a robber!” 

“Oh, I thought he was your 
partner.” 

“So he is, but he robs me, 
the swine. Ill kill him,” he 
raved off again warming up to 
his ‘‘ hate.” ‘* 11 kill him——”’ 

“Dead!” said we together, 
in sepulchral tones. We were 
beginning to get the hang of 
Mr Smith’s vocabulary. 

By dint of great patience, 
and the consumption of much 
whisky, we at length got some 
idea of how things stood. In 
the course of the evening and 
night we had forcibly to restrain 
Smith from starting off, on 
about six different occasions, 
to kill his partner. It was an 
amazing business altogether be- 
cause, as far as we could gather, 
our Mr Jones armed with a 
.450 revolver was also out on 
the war-path intending to shoot 
Smith on sight ! 

What had happened appa- 
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rently was that, some three 
months previous, Smith had 
arrived at the base camp and 
had persuaded the chief en- 
gineer to give him a contract. 
Having received the contract, 
Smith retired to the base can- 
teen and went on—what is 
termed locally—‘ a three days’ 
blind.” During this period 
Jones had rolled up, and ask- 
ing for a contract, had received 
the next section to Smith’s. 
His celebrations coincided with 
Smith’s, and the two had met 
in the base canteen. 

Too late the engineer saw 
the type of men they were, but 
to some extent was able to re- 
trieve the situation by ordering 
Jones to work with Smith, and 
so giving them only one sec- 
tion between them. Smith, 
however, received the section 
papers whilst Jones was still 
in the base canteen celebrating 
—he was a day behind Smith 
starting in,—and without wait- 
ing for his unwanted partner, 
he started up the construction 
for his section. The pathetic 
anguish of our Mr Jones can 
be better imagined than de- 
scribed when, upon regaining 
consciousness, he found that 
the contract he had been so 
industriously celebrating did 
not, in fact, exist; and more 
than that, to find that his un- 
willing and unwanted partner 
had up-anchored and gone 
away. Anger had quickly fol- 
lowed pathetic anguish, and 
registering vengeance, Jones 


had packed his kit and given 
hot chase to his partner. 
They met on the section a 
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fortnight later, Smith having 
maintained his day’s lead over 
one hundred and thirty miles 
of heavy going. Both had a 
good deal to say upon that 
occasion, and if Smith’s recol- 
lections of the scene were accu- 
rate, we sympathised with our 
Mr Jones. Smith’s repetitions 
of a certain word were horribly 
monotonous, and if Jones’ ner- 
vous system were anything like 
ours, he must have been bored 
stiff. 

I have previously mentioned 
that neither knew anything 
about railway work, but I 
must . qualify this by giving 
Smith his due. He was an old 
soldier, and in days long past 
had been taught to dig trenches. 
Upon this experience he based 
his claim to manage the partner- 
ship, a claim which Mr Jones 
resisted tooth and nail, and 
in the end they shuffled down 
to a fifty-fifty partnership, each 
considering himself the senior 
partner. For the first few 
weeks they kept sober, and 
during that time made a start 
on the job, but the time came 
when the setting out of the 
daily tasks got beyond their 
capabilities, and finally, Smith’s 
temper gave out altogether. 
He stood things for a day or 
two longer and then retired 
to the hut and got drunk, m 
order to brace himself for the 
slaughtering of Mr Jones. 

Fortunately for Jones, how- 
ever, he happened to return to 
the hut before the necessaly 
“courage ” had been consumed, 
and so evaded death for that 
day. But things obviously 
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could not go on in this way for 
long, so they decided to work 
the job from each end of the 
section. Each built a hut, 
and with half the boys retired 
to his own end of the section, 
where he lived in solitary splen- 
dour—four miles from his part- 
ner. This peace or truce lasted 
but a short while, because each 
became convinced that the 
other was merely getting drunk 
and not doing the job. Spies 
from each camp visited the 
other, and finally, Smith again 
determined on Jones’ dissolu- 
tion, whilst Jones, being ap- 
prised of the enemy’s inten- 
tions, furbished up his revolver 
and decided to kill Smith on 
sight. Thereafter, each used 
to set his boys to work in the 
morning, and after a few 
“bracers,” set out to stalk his 
partner, each being misdirected 
by the work-boys, who though 
they thoroughly enjoyed the 
joke, were afraid of bloodshed. 

It was at this stage, after a 
very narrow escape from the 
two meeting face to face on 
the construction, that the boys 
came along to us. Well, we 
smoothed things down as well 
as we could and eventually 
left for our own camp. For 
over a month we heard noth- 
ing further of the extraordinary 
pair, until one day a stranger 
blew up into the camp, having 
“safaried”’ down from the 
north. He had passed through 
the camp of Mr Jones, and was 
able to tell us the dénouement 
of the affair. 

It appeared that Smith had 
stopped Jones’ supply column 
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and purloined a case of Cape 
brandy, and this proved the 
last straw. Jones had gathered 
unto himself two other “ stiffs,” 
and after a pretty debauch had 
set out for the camp of the 
enemy. They had arrived at 
midnight, and fetching the 
comatose Smith from his bed, 
had nearly half - killed him. 
In the morning they tied the 
still groaning man to a pole 
and had him carried to the 
local Portugese Boma, twelve 
miles away, where they charged 
him with attempted murder! 
Jones and his two bravos swore 
that he had attacked them with 
a bottle, and the case being 
obviously proved (three to one), 
Smith was fined £5 and his 
shot-gun confiscated ! So ended 
the vendetta, for Smith, a 
broken man, left the construc- 
tion never to return. 

Some time after this we re- 
ceived orders to put a culvert 
in on our section, and the 
letter also intimated that we 
should find the necessary con- 
crete pipes at rail-head. Rail- 
head had, by this time, reached 
my old camp, and the only 
concrete pipes 1 knew of were 
those I had attempted to get 
across the river. I explained 
the difficulty to my partner, 
who was in no wise dismayed. 

“Leave it to me,” was his 
confident rejoinder. 

Accordingly, taking all our 
boys, some three hundred in 
all, we set off down the con- 
struction to bring home the 
concrete pipes. Arriving at 
the river we waded and swam 
across—the bobbing black heads 
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of our boys reminding one irre- 
sistibly of rats leaving a sink- 
ing ship—and arriving on the 
other side, found those cursed 
pipes in exactly the same posi- 
tion. Also, we found the Old 
Man, who had apparently 
changed his headquarters and 
was now living at rail-head. 
He mentioned that he didn’t 
see how we were to get the 
pipes across, and I told him 
of my own herculean efforts in 
that direction. Meanwhile, my 
partner was nosing round the 
litter of material that lay scat- 
tered in splendid chaos about the 
camp. Presently he returned. 

““There’s only one thing to 
do, old son, and that’s to put 
a bridge over!” 

“Obviously,” said I, ‘ but 
how ? ” 

“Shush!’’ he whispered. 
Wait until the Old Man goes 
up to breakfast, and I'll show 
you.” 

Mysterious directions were 
given to our capitao, and our 
three hundred boys faded silent- 
ly away. Presently we saw the 
Old Man going up the hill to 
breakfast. R. waited a few 
minutes longer, and then we 
went to the river-bank where 
he gave a shrill whistle. 

“Watch !” he said, with all 
the gusto of the professional 
magician. 

I watched, and presently 
from every corner of the yard 
appeared a boy carrying a 
sleeper, while in the distance 
appeared a long, waggling snake, 
which resolved itself into fifty 
or sixty boys carrying a long 
length of light railway already 
bolted to its sleepers, 


The sleeper bearers came on 
at full pelt, and lined up along 
the bank. Over two hundred 
sleepers there were, and I 
looked anxiously up the hill, 
for sleepers are very precious 
things—or they were—on that 
construction. 

“Into it!” shouted R. to 
the capitao, and like one man 
the two hundred niggers leapt 
forward and dashed their 
sleepers into the water, pushing 
and shoving them until a fine 
path was established right 
across the river. The current 
swirled and spumed around 
and over them, but they held, 
and in a moment the light rail- 
way was pushed out across the 
bridge. 

“* Quick, the pipes ! ”’ ordered 
R., and the three hundred leapt 
to it. Over they went with 
the bridge rocking in the cur- 
rent, and as the last pipe went 
across, the front of the bridge 
gave way and the released 
sleepers went floating gaily 
down-stream. A voice, a rau- 
cous voice, came stealing on 
the morning breeze from the 
direction of the hill. I turned. 

“Tm off!” said my partner, 
as the Old Man tore down the 
hillside to the river. 

“What’s this? What in 
h—— are you doing? Who 
put those sleepers there?” 
shrieked the Old Man, beside 
himself with rage. 

‘My partner,” said I, truth- 
fully, as that gentleman 
emerged safely from the water 
on the other side. 

“Ya!” shrieked the Old 
Man, throwing his hands up 
to the pitiless skies, and at 
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that moment the back of the 
bridge gave altogether, the lines 
disappeared, and the three hun- 
dred sleepers bobbed gracefully 
to the surface rejoicing in 
their freedom. 

The Old Man stood speech- 
less, and then nature had her 
way. He sat down and wept. 
Meanwhile, the sleepers were 
under way for the distant 
sea. Presently he stopped 
weeping. 
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“Take off your trousers !” 
he ordered. ‘‘ Take off your 
trousers, and dive in and fetch 
my rails—and look, look at 
those sleepers!” he howled, 
as the last few rounded the 
bend and were lost to sight. 

I stood immovable. 

‘Take off your 

“Shush!” I said _ softly, 
“Tm a big lad now,” as I 
dived in and rapidly crossed 
over to my waiting partner. 
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Ill, THE TROUBLESOME CORPSE. 


I have already mentioned 
that one of my multifarious 
duties as compound manager 
was to be sexton to the com- 
munity—both white and black. 
As time went on I had ample 
scope to study the intricacies 


of the profession, and in the 
end worked up no small repu- 
tation for myself. From being 
merely a sexton, I enlarged 
my sphere to include the duties 
of undertaker, coroner, priest, 
and chief (and usually only) 
mourner. I was a very busy 
man on those days when a 
corpse was in evidence, and 
developed a perfectly ghoulish 
mind. I had nice, pretty spots 
in mind for all my acquaint- 
ances, where, in the event of 
their demise, I would lay them 
to rest. 

In those days we had a young 
Greek gentleman who was ex- 
ceedingly hot stuff as a shunter. 
Watching him at work I knew 
my hour would come, and come 
father sooner than later, and 
sure enough it did. 

I was having breakfast one 


morning—even sextons must 
eat—when a boy came up to 
tell me that Baas Y. was 
“under the train!” Well, 
that settled it. Even the 
“ great white Baases ”’ cannot 
go ‘“‘under the train ”—a con- 
struction train at that—and be 
entirely unmoved! So mark- 
ing Baas Y. off my list of 
‘* nossibles,’? I went up to the 
telephone-box and acquainted 
head quarters—one hundred and 
eighteen miles away—that Baas 
Y. had unhooked his last 
truck. 

“ Righto !’’ came the feebie 
answer. ‘‘ Notify us as usual, 
in writing, and get him buried 
right away. Ill send you up 
another one later on. Good- 
bye!” 

** Good-bye !”’ I echoed, and 
went down to the railway. 

It had long been my grouse 
that I was not allowed the 
cash to build a proper mor- 
tuary. Headquarters seemed 
to think my own private house 
was good enough for the duty, 
and however much I protested 
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they pooh-poohed my lawful 
objections. 

Into my own house, then, 
came the body of Baas Y., 
and taking off my coat, I pro- 
ceeded to the necessary in- 
quest. 

““Compound fracture of the 
left leg,” I called out. 

“ Ya, Baas,” acknowledged 
my interpreter and clerk, as 
he wrote the diagnosis in the 
special book we kept for in- 
quests. 

“ Back all jiggered up—er— 
simple fracture of spine,” I 
corrected myself hastily. (These 
things have to be done pro- 
fessionally.) 

“ Ya, Baas,” came the stolid 
answer, followed by the scrap- 
ing of a pen. 

“Right kidney fractured,”’ 
I announced with gusto. (I'd 
never had one of these before, 
and I knew it would look well 
in my book.) 

“ Ya, Baas.” 

“‘Contusions on top of head, 
right side of face, biff on the 
—hbruise on inside of knee— 
got that?” 

“Ya, Baas. Any 
3aas ?”’ as I hesitated. 

** Hold on a minute, Wilfred. 
Ifow much have you filled 
up ? ” I asked, suspiciously. 

“Half page, Baas.” 

“That’s enough for him, 
then. If you can’t kill a fellow 
in half a page, Wilfred, you 
can’t kill him at all.” 

““Icona, Baas,” agreed Wil- 
fred cheerily. ‘‘ Sign, Baas !” 

I signed the inquest book, 
and sat down to write out 
orders for the funeral. Calling 
in the Chinaman carpenter, I 


more, 





ordered him to make a box 
suitable for the occasion, and 
then set out with my capitao 
and ten strong men to hollow 
out the narrow bed. I already 
knew of the exact spot for 
Baas Y. I had long had it 
in mind, and there we went. 
It was a beautiful green patch 
surrounded by great trees, and 
African moon - flowers would, 
later on, grace the site. In my 
mind I had already erected the 
headstone, with its simple in- 
scription, where it could be 
seen by the thousands of pas- 
sengers that would later travel 
up and down those gleaming 
metals. It would serve to 
remind them that where they 
rolled along in their well-spruog 
coaches, pioneers had once 
sweated through the heavy 
jungle and given their lives to 
push forward those same rails. 

I took my compass bearing 
for the east (I like to get every- 
thing exact), and marked out 
the place properly in the best 
bit of ground. 

“And dig deep—deep—deep, ” 
I impressed upon my capitao, 
for hyenas were very numerous 
in those parts and they had 
a marked preference for white 
bodies, as I already knew to 
my cost. It is surprising 
how deep a hyena can get 
down. 

Back to the camp, then, to 
see that the guard was still 
in situ on the body. One can’t 
be too careful. However, be- 
fore I got there, a boy met me 
to say that the telephone-box 
was “talking.” Going down, 
I found that headquarters had 
discovered that Baas Y. had 
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some relations in the country, 
and he was not to be buried 
until their wishes had been 
first ascertained. 

“But the heat, man,” I 
protested. 

“Hang on for a bit,” came 
the callous voice. ‘I'll let 
you know.” 

“But he’s in my house,” 1 
shouted. 

“That’s all right. Just hang 
on!’ and the receiver was hung 
up by way of emphasis. 

Fuming with rage, I returned 
to my house. It was the way 
of headquarters to upset every- 
body’s calculations, but in the 
matter of funerals I had always 
had a free hand. 

The heat was by now terrific, 
and it was telling its own tale 
upon the body lying on my 
table. The guard had retired 


to the doorway, and I had my 
lunch spread out under a tem- 
porary shelter across the other 
side of the compound. Three 
o'clock came round, and not 


a breath of air. The heat was 
stifling. The guard had moved 
fifty yards from my house, and 
still the telephone-box remained. 
silent. 

At four o’clock I could stand 
it no longer, and went down to 
see if I could get through to 
headquarters. 

“Hold on,” was all I could 
hear in response to my frantic 
Inquiries, 

“Tcan’t, you fool,’ I shouted 
back. “It’s about a hundred 
and twenty in the shade up 
here, and if Z could hang on, 
the body can’t !” 

“Hang on!” sang out the 
volce again, and in speechless 
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rage I left the box for the 
second time. 

At eight o’clock that night 
the message came through that 
the relatives were coming up 
to my camp neat day to see the 
body and attend the funeral. 
A special engine would essay 
the trip to bring them. 

“But there will be no body 
to-morrow,”’ I explained, care- 
fully. 

‘“ Why ? ” asked the idiot at 
headquarters. 

‘* Because it’s like a balloon 
now, you fool,” I fumed. “I 
wish it were in your house !”’ 

‘** Well, I can’t do anything 
else, old man,” apologised the 
voice. ‘‘ You'll have to stick 
it!” 

** All right !’’ I called back. 
“But you can prepare those 
relatives for the shock of their 
lives when they do get here,” 
I added, viciously. 

At nine o’clock another mes- 
sage came through saying that 
the motor trolley had left an 
hour before, and was coming 
up as fast as it could to fetch 
the body. Would I have it 
ready ? The relatives had de- 
cided to take it home with 
them ! 

I would !—and nothing loth, 
set about putting the body in 
its coffin. Fortunately, John 
Chink had left plenty of room 
and so we got it in at last. I 
poured in a bottle of carbolic 
disinfectant, and hoped for the 
best. What happened the other 
end was no concern of mine, 
though I lingered lovingly upon 
the memory of the priceless 
grave I had dug amidst the 
moon-flowers. Poor Baas Y. ! 
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In course of time, at about 
2 A.M., a great rattle down the 
line heralded the arrival of 
the motor trolley, and shortly 
afterwards in came the driver. 
He had had a bad trip. Lions 
had been very near the 
track, and the track itself 
—being the first rough con- 
struction track—was anything 
but smooth going, and his 
heart had been in his mouth 
for the greater part of the way. 
He was pleasantly vitriolic and 
freely damned both headquar- 
ters and the construction, but 
when I suggested putting the 
body on the trolley he became 
perfectly incoherent. Not for 
all the mourners and all the 
headquarters in the world would 
he carry that stinking corpse 
down the line in the dark. 
He’d have every brute in the 
bush after him, and what if 
he broke down? Added to 
which, as I soon saw, his 
Dutch superstition revolted at 
the idea. He was palpably 
nervous and welcomed the 
appearance of the bottle and 
syphon. 

And so we sat through the 
rest of the night, and after 
breakfast, very reluctantly, he 
set off with his—somewhat high 
—burden, and my responsi- 
bility ceased. My beautiful 
grave I filled in, and peace 
reigned once more upon the 
camp. But not so on the 
trolley. 

Night fell while he was still 
somewhere en route, and head- 
quarters were getting frantic. 
“Where is the trolley 2?” they 
kept asking me time after time 
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as the day wore on, to all of 
which I replied in the same 
way. 

“Hold on a bit, Dll let 
you know when I hear any- 
thing.” I was getting my own 
back ! 

Eventually, towards mid- 
night, they rang up to say 
they had located the trolley— 
a wreck—some twenty miles 
up the line. A light engine had 
gone out to fetch the driver 
and the body. The rest I 
heard later from the driver 
himself. 

After a fearful day of break- 
downs he had found himself 
with darkness on the top of 
him, and still some thirty miles 
to go. Appalled at the pros- 
pect of spending a night in 
the jungle alone with the body, 
he had put on speed, and at 
a notoriously bad bend in the 
line, the back axle snapped in 
two. The trolley lifted clean 
off the lines, fortunately throw- 
ing the driver clear, but the 
coffin came unshipped and 
crashed into a tree—and burst 
open! Half-stunned and wholly 
terrified, the driver ran along 
the line, and climbing the first 
large tree he found crept whim- 
pering into its sheltering 
branches, and here the light 
engine located him some two 
hours afterwards. 

The, by now, impossible body 
was hastily buried where it 
lay, and so the relatives were 
disappointed after all. For 
myself, whenever my memory 
turns that way, I shall ever 
regret my empty grave amidst 
the moon-flowers. 
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FRANCOIS, DUC DE LIANCOURT ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


BY B. G. MURE, 


In August 1792, the Duc de 
Liancourt, afterwards the Duc 
de lLiancourt Rochefoucauld, 
made his escape from France 
and lived for two years at 
Bury St Edmunds, where he 
received hospitality from several 
Suffolk families. Through de- 
scent from one of these, I have 
come across the copy of a 
manuscript in which the Duke 
minutely describes his adven- 
turous flight from Rouen, and 
places on record the debt of 
gratitude he owed to those 
who incurred great risks to 
bring him to safety. I do not 
know if the original manuscript 
is still extant—probably copies 
were made at the time for dis- 
tribution among the several 
households interested. This one 
has been endorsed by a much 
later hand thus: ‘‘ The fare- 
well of the Duc de Liancourt 
to his friends in Suffolk. Bury, 
1794—died, Paris 1828.” 

De Liancourt, an intimate 
friend and counsellor of Louis 
XVI.,1 was one of the small 
group of Liberal nobles in 
France who dreamed of a con- 
stitutional revolution, with their 
king in the réle of chief archi- 
tect of the new State. He is 
described by Madelin in that 
writer’s ‘French Revolution ’ 
as “a convinced philanthropist, 
who to his last hour clung im- 


perturbably to his belief that 
‘man is good.’”” This view of 
his character, gleaned from 
printed records of his life and 
writings, is fully borne out by 
the tone of this intimate per- 
sonal narrative of his escape, 
which was not intended for 
publication. 

Having, as he tells us, neither 
jewels, books, or furniture 
wherewith to make gifts to 
his English friends, the refugee 
Duke wrote for their eyes alone 
this account of the most adven- 
turous week of his life as the 
only return he could make for 
their kindness. His career as 
a whole can be learnt from a 
short biography published by 
his son, and from the records 
of the National Assembly, 
wherein he sat as Deputy for 
Clermont, and over which for 
a short time he actually pre- 
sided. His speeches made in 
the Chambre des Pairs after 
the Restoration are also on 
record, and he published several 
works on social and philan- 
thropic subjects. Born in 1747, 
he was educated for the Army, 
and was much at the Court 
of Louis XV., where his father 
held the office of Master of 
the King’s Wardrobe, a post 
to which de Liancourt suc- 
ceeded. His literary education 
was neglected, and his slowness 





1 It was he who told the King of the fall of the Bastille. 
‘*Non, Sire,” replied de Liancourt, ‘“‘c’est une 


révolte,” cried Louis XVI. 
révolution.” 


‘6 Mais, c’est une 
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of speech made him of small 
account in the eyes of French 
courtiers ; but a journey to 
England showed him “ sérieux 
et curieux ce qui plait toujours 
aux Anglais.” Quite early in 
life he revealed his real bent— 
for practical social reform, un- 
affected by doctrinaire enthu- 
siasms. His estate of Lian- 
court, in the Department of 
the Oise, and famous for the 
beauty of its gardens, became 
the scene of experiments in 
agriculture similar to those 
being made by English land- 
lords of the time. More than 
this, de Liancourt established 
on his property a school of 
craftsmanship for the sons of 
poor soldiers. Later, he de- 
veloped this idea by construct- 
ing large workshops in which 
these boys were taught the 
new method of spinning by 
machinery. Evidently the 
new English inventions were 
adopted, though which of them 
de  Liancourt’s biographer 
means by the “ Mull-Jenny ” 
I cannot tell. The institution 
became self-supporting and 
flourished greatly ; and in this 
case virtue was more than its 
own reward, for during the 
Duke’s exile the departmental 
authorities of the Oise pre- 
served his estates intact, on 
the ground that they were 
necessary to accommodate these 
industrial pupils—‘‘the chil- 
dren of the people.”’ 

A detailed study of the part 
taken by de Liancourt in the 
debates of the National As- 
sembly and its successors up 
to 1792 reveals him as a con- 
sistent moderate. He gladly 
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welcomed the renunciation of 
feudal privileges made by the 
nobility on 4th August 1789, 
and even moved that a medal 
should be struck to commemo- 
rate the event. But during 
the next year, when, amid the 
gathering intensity of political 
passion, he was immersed in 
a scheme for repressing men- 
dicity by the organisation of 
what would now be called 
“enlightened ”’ poor relief, he 
frequently reminded the As- 
sembly that the sudden aboli- 
tion of feudal dues was pressing 
hardly on the indigent. 

For not all the much-cursed 
exactions of tolls, tithes, &c., 
went to minister to the self- 
indulgence of the nobles. Some 
of the money thus raised, espe- 
cially in rural districts, was 
devoted to the support of the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and 
the unemployed. Charity as 
well as luxury now found its 
revenue cut off at a stroke. 
De Liancourt successfully in- 
sisted that public funds must 
make good this deficiency, but 
he had no wish to continue old, 
and usually bad, methods of 
charitable administration. His 
report on the Paris hospitals, 
made to the National Assembly 
in 1790, is gruesome reading. 
Only one-fifth of their revenues 
went to the objects originally 
intended—in many cases the 
buildings were used as prisons, 
whose inmates languished for- 
gotten for years under horrible 
conditions. The death - rate 
among French  foundlings 
amounted to two out of three. 
De Liancourt proposed to pool 
the hospital revenues in a public 
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“fond de secours,” together 
with substantial Government 
grants, and to distribute this 
fund according to local needs 
through departmental com- 
mittees. These committees 
were to be limited to four 
members, of whom he recom- 
mended that one should be a 
doctor, and another a man 
with some knowledge of the 
conditions of local industry. 
Works of public utility on 
roads, canals, &c., for the un- 
employed, care of the poor 
mother, full maintenance for 
the sick, and stern repression 
for the idle all figure in de 
Liancourt’s scheme. His 
speeches anticipate our Poor 
Law Report of 1834. He 
pointed out the evils of the 
contemporary English and 
Flemish systems of poor relief, 
and in language suggestive of 
the Charity | Organisation 
Society, enlarged on the prin- 
ciples of ‘“‘less_ eligibility,” 
“discrimination,” “danger of 
interference with the normal 
labour market,’’ &c.—principles 
whose excellence in theory is 
only surpassed by the difficulty 
of their application in practice. 

Politically the Duke was 
active in defending officials 
who strove to maintain order 
irom hasty condemnation for 
the newly-discovered crime of 
“lése nation,” and in uphold- 
ing the rights of the monarchy 
within constitutional limits. In 
the debate on the King’s veto, 
he spoke of the British Con- 
stitution in the usual uncritical 
Strain of its Continental ad- 
mirers, much to the exaspera- 
tion of the notorious Pétion, 
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Mayor of Paris. De Lian- 
court’s speech in defence of 
the King’s flight from the 
capital shows more vigour and 
originality. He challenged 
those who refused to consider 
the King’s person inviolable 
to declare themselves openly 
Republicans, since this prin- 
ciple was the keystone of the 
monarchy. Or if Louis were 
to be treated as a private 
citizen, what right had any 
one to interfere with his move- 
ments? “Une chose man- 
quait & notre révolution, c’était 
la liberté du roi, c’était que le 
roi pat manifester librement 
hors de Paris son acceptation.” 
So said de Liancourt, declaring 
amid cries of ‘“‘c’est trop fort ”’ 
from the Left that the King’s 
enlightened policy alone had 
stood between the nation and 
the perfidy of its Ministers, and 
that even as he left Paris he 
had but one wish in his heart— 
that his people might be happy. 

Such an appeal was by this 
time useless. The cause of 
monarchy was already lost and 
the Reign of Terror fore- 
shadowed. Some months be- 
fore this de Liancourt had 
taken part in a debate on 
capital punishment. It was 
proposed in June 1791 to sub- 
stitute decapitation by the 
sword for hanging, as being a 
a more humane method of 
execution. One of the Depu- 
ties, M. Lachaise, raised the 
noteworthy objection that it 
would be dangerous “ d’accou- 
tumer le peuple & voir ruisseler 
le sang de son semblable.” De 
Liancourt, on the contrary, 
supported the proposal to abol- 
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ish hanging on account of its 
lawless use by the first revolu- 
tionary murderers. Eventu- 
ally the method of decapitation 
by the sword was adopted, to 
give place later to the use of 
the guillotine, with results that 
amply justified the fears of 
Lachaise. 

The National was succeeded 
by the Legislative Assembly, 
and de Liancourt continued his 
membership until after the mas- 
sacre of the 10th of August. He 
then left Paris to command the 
King’s troops at Rouen, where 
he was well known and re- 
spected. Himself an officer, 
he had seen the growing dis- 
affection in the Army with 
alarm, and had unsuccessfully 
opposed the permission granted 
to soldiers to attend the meet- 
ings of “constitutional socie- 
ties,’ which he believed to be 
revolutionary clubs in disguise. 
But he believed in the loyalty 
of the National Guard at Rouen, 
as well as in that of the King’s 
troops, and he hoped to or- 
ganise a Royalist movement 
in the town. If the royal 
family could escape thither 
they might be safe; at all 
events, they would have a 
retreat open to them to the 
sea. To this end, de Lian- 
court publicly administered the 
oath to the King and the Con- 
stitution to his troops, amid 
the plaudits alike of officers, 
soldiers, and civilians. With 
this episode begins his own 
story of adventure. His hopes 


of the loyalty of Rouen were 
doomed to 
Many 


disappointment. 
Jacobins from Paris 
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slipped into the town by night, 
and their propaganda damaged 
the King’s cause. But with 
his usual fairness, de Liancourt 
does not attribute the failure 
of his plan to the revolutionary 
side alone. Senior officers of 
aristocratic extraction began 
to quail at the idea of dis- 
puting the commands of the 
Assembly, and wealthy mer- 
chants withdrew their support 
in fear for their possessions. 
The Town Council reversed 
their decision to repudiate the 
decrees of the Assembly, and 
sent in their adhesion to that 
body. The fickle townsfolk 
turned against de Liancourt, 
his troops grew sullen and rest- 
less, and his friends advised 
him to flee the country. Only 
the Swiss regiments under his 
command offered him fidelity 
and protection to the death. 
But with the massacre of the 
Tuileries before his mental 
vision, de Liancourt refused 
to accept their sacrifice, and 
despairing of success in the 
face of this general change ol 
temper, he announced to the 
Town Council his decision to 
leave France. They were em- 
barrassed and apologetic, but 
obviously anxious to get rid 
of him. “I told them,” writes 
the Duke, “that if I were 
arrested, murdered, or guillo- 
tined, I begged them to think 
that . . . I was proud to die 
faithful to my oath and to the 
King, and that I pitied them 
for being forced by their situa- 
tion to adopt a different line 
of conduct, and one that I was 
sure must be repugnant to their 
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feelings.’”’ Whether his hearers 
detected irony in this remark 
is not clear, but they assured 
the Duke with tears in their 
eyes that he had judged their 
feelings correctly, and promised 
to care for the interests of two 
loyalist regiments that he espe- 
cially recommended to them. 
The councillors then urged on 
him the necessity for immediate 
flight, and their president priv- 
ately undertook that if an 
order for his arrest arrived 
from Paris, it should be de- 
flected to Havre—this route 
to England not being the one 
that de Liancourt intended to 
take. A chance of escape by 
Dieppe seemed favourable, but 
de Liancourt preferred to ad- 
dress himself to a friend at 
Abbeville, M. Dellatre, also a 
Deputy to the Assembly, with 
whom he was on intimate 
terms. Dellftre, being a mer- 
chant of some standing, might, 
he thought, find a ship to take 
him across the Channel from 
the Picardy coast. Accord- 
ingly, the Duke set out for 
Abbeville. Sending his groom 
ahead with horses to Neuf- 
chatel, de Liancourt, after bid- 
ding farewell to his son, who 
was planning escape by another 
route, slipped quietly from 
Rouen, accompanied by a friend 
named Laborie. At Neufchatel 
he found the saddle-horses wait- 
ing, changed from his uniform 
to civilian dress, and ordered 
the postilion who had driven 
him thus far to follow him 
with the carriage by way of 
Amiens. But the postilion had 
forgotten his passport, so de 
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Liancourt was compelled to 
give him the one he had ob- 
tained for his English groom, the 
latter being ordered to follow 
his master as best he could with- 
out it. At dusk the refugees 
reached Abbeville. Laborie en- 
tered the town alone, and 
fetched Dellatre out to the city 
wall to discuss the situation. 
Dellatre arrived bewailing the 
fact that he had at the moment 
no ship lying handy at St 
Valléry, a port on the mouth 
of the Somme; but he took 
the fugitives to interview M. du 
Bellay, Mayor of Abbeville, 
also an acquaintance of de 
Liancourt. Du Bellay showed 
every anxiety to help. Having 
once been an Admiralty clerk, 
he was able to supply a letter 
of introduction to the keeper 
of a naval magazine at Curt 
near Etaples—a man who might 
find means to procure a passage 
to England for the Duke. But 
now trouble began. While du 
Bellay was looking for post- 
horses for the new journey, he 
learned that an Englishman in 
charge of three horses had been 
arrested at one of the town 
gates, at which a guard had 
only recently been posted. He 
had no passport, and the sen- 
tries were dissatisfied with 
the vagueness of his replies. 
Evidently this was de Lian- 
court’s servant, and his arrest 
spelt danger not only to the 
Duke but to the friends who 
were helping his escape. The 
fact that he had left his uni- 
form in the carriage at Neuf- 
chatel, and was lurking in 
civilian dress in one of the 
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principal towns in his own 
command would add to the 
suspicion he would incur if 
recognised. The groom, be- 
lieving his master by this time 
safely on the way to England, 
might be still more indiscreet 
on further examination. There 
was nothing for it out to bluff. 
Accordingly, the Duke, the 
Mayor, Dellaétre, and Laborie 
invaded the Hétel de Ville at 
midnight to find a committee 
of worthy citizens trying to 
unravel the mysterious busi- 
ness of the captured groom. 
De Liancourt assumed a half- 
indignant, half-amused attitude, 
inquired what the deuce they 
meant by arresting his servant 
and horses, and declared him- 
self to be on his way to inspect 
some defences on the coast. 
The groom, he said, was a 
drunken fool, and his remarks 
not worth considering. The 
Abbeville officials were over- 
awed and apologised, though 
one, more of a Jacobin than 
the rest, tried to “draw ” him 
on the subject of the 10th of 
August, but was promptly sup- 
pressed by the Mayor. The 
groom duly released, de Lian- 
court and Laborie proceeded 
to Curt, where, after leaving 
their carriage and horses at a 
farm, they met the naval store- 
keeper, and spent a weary 
morning seeking a ship and 
crew willing to put them across. 
“At last I had by bribery 
induced a sailor to take us in 
his little boat. He arranged 
the matter with his comrades, 
who, however, made enough 
difficulties to cause us anxiety. 
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We were about to embark 
when the ill-will of the sailors 
showed itself more clearly, and 
made us undecided what to 
do.” At this juncture the 
owner of the farm where they 
had left their horses arrived 
in haste to warn them that 
the postilion who had driven 
them to Curt was spreading 
evil rumours in the village, 
“saying we looked like men 
who had wished to do harm 
to the people, and were trying 
to escape.” In these circum- 
stances the farmer urged the 
fugitives immediately to put 
to sea, assuring them the sailors 
would become all that was 
amiable once they had started. 
De Liancourt, however, dreaded 
that he might be landed once 
more on some other part of 
the French coast, and there 
delivered unarmed to his 
enemies. “I saw a_ better 
chance,” he writes, “in re- 
turning to Abbeville on horse- 
back, and passing coolly 
through this crowd which they 
told us was so dangerous.” 
He therefore announced that 
he was on his way to England 
on important business, but pre- 
ferred to delay his departure 
rather than leave France under 
a cloud of suspicion. The 
three men then rode boldly 
through the village unmolested, 
and stopped at the blacksmith’s 
to have a horse reshod. This 
smith had been much impressed 
by the postilion’s remarks, and 
admitted to de Liancourt, 
whose story he now accepted, 
that he had done his best to 
rouse the village against the 
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strangers, and that they were 
to have been arrested that 
afternoon, but would have been 
doubtless released at the end 
of a fortnight if proved to be 
honest men! ‘‘He made us 
many long and humble apolo- 
gies, and we paid him but 
moderately, for fear that an 
idea of our wealth might re- 
awaken in him suspicions of 
the type that had so nearly 
proved fatal to us.” 

Back, then, to Abbeville rode 
the fugitives, to the utter con- 
sternation of their friends in 
that city. Two more refugees 
from Paris had arrived, and 
were in the highest degree 
pessimistic as to the danger 
in which de Liancourt now 
stood. His adventure at Curt 
was likely to be talked about, 
and made it even more desir- 
able that he should get away 
quickly, but too hastily con- 
ceived a plan might lead to 
fresh disaster. 

His carriage having now ar- 
tived from Neufchatel with the 
discarded uniform, de Lian- 
court resumed this attire, and 
went openly about the town, 
explaining that he was there 
to await important letters. He 
even attended the meetings of 
a literary society to which he 
belonged, hiding under a mask 
of indifference his agony of 
Impatience to be gone. Mean- 
while, Laborie returned to 
Rouen, where he found that, 
although the “corps adminis- 
tratif”’ was still favourably 
Inclined to de Liancourt, his 
absence was beginning to 
awaken popular suspicion. 
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Next came to Abbeville the 
more important news that he 
had been actually denounced 
in Paris, and was regarded as 
a conspirator by the Assembly. 
More and more nervous, Del- 
latre and du Bellay sought in 
vain for a means of escape, and 
finally suggested that the Duke 
should lie hidden in the town. 
A certain M. de Vos and his 
wife most bravely offered to 
conceal him in their house ; but 
though deeply touched and 
grateful, especially as he had no 
claim on the generosity of the 
couple, he preferred to stay in 
the open and watch his chance 
to bolt. The route by Dieppe 
was again discussed, and mean- 
while the unhappy refugee re- 
mained in mental torment, not 
only on his own account, but 
on that of his son, whom he 


imagined to be in some similar 


predicament. Likewise he re- 
proached himself for having 
left his King in this extremity, 
though with the idea of doing 
him service, and regretted that 
he had ever belonged to that 
Constituent Assembly to whose 
doctrinaire theories and wild 
metaphysics he attributed the 
crimes and disasters overtaking 
France. Like all moderates, 
he knew himself to be a mark 
for the criticism of both sides ; 
but he dreaded most keenly 
that any should think he had 
deserted the King whom he 
loved in spite of his weakness. 

The danger of an order for 
his arrest arriving from Paris 
grew hourly more acute—nay, 
he feared that a ‘‘ mouvement 
de patriotisme’”’ in the town 
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might anticipate the order. 
Wild with suspense and made 
miserable by the reflections 
we have quoted, he determined 
to take his own life if arrested, 
less in fear of the guillotine 
than of suffering a yet more 
horrible death at the hands of 
the mob. This decision brought 
him calmness, and he spent the 
night arranging his private 
affairs and writing a justifica- 
tion of his political position. 
These papers he entrusted to 
Dellaétre, and set himself to 
await events. The next day 
dawned—no courier came with 
the dreaded order. De Lian- 
court remained sunk in a 
stupor of fatigue. His friends, 
however, were still active. 
Presently du Bellay came to 
him in high spirits, saying he 
had been to Crotoy, a fishing 
village at the mouth of the 
Somme,! and there found the 
much desired ship to take the 
Duke to England. But it was 
necessary to be there by 11 P.M. 
to catch the tide. The news 
roused de Liancourt from his 
lethargy, but he admits that 
his former disappointment made 
him this time less sanguine of 
success. He left the town at 
4 PM., after giving out that 
he was going first to Peronne, 
and then back to Rouen. 
Again he left his carriage and 
uniform, and still accompanied 
by his English groom, picked 
up his saddle-horses a league 
from the town. By appoint- 
ment he met Dellatre, whose 
wife had sent him too early 


to the rendezvous, and who 
had been anxiously awaiting 
him. ‘The lady’s action gives 
the Duke scope for another 
long screed expressive of his 
gratitude to his friends. He 
is out to show, as he says else- 
where, that there is no truth 
in his grandfather’s cynical 
maxim, ‘“‘ That there is always 
something pleasing to men in 
the misfortunes of their friends.” 
But he is often somewhat tedi- 
ous in doing so. 

Later the two men _ were 
joined by du Bellay and de 
Vos. The former insisted on 
accompanying de Liancourt to 
Crotoy; the others returned 
to Abbeville. Unluckily, du 
Bellay lost his way, and after 
riding for hours in the dark 
through villages ‘all exactly 
alike’ (as they always appear 
in such circumstances), the two 
only reached Crotoy at 2 A.M. 
Outside the village they were 
met by the man du Bellay had 
entrusted with the matter of 
embarkation, who gave them 
the depressing information that, 
even if they had not missed 
the tide by hours, there had 
never been a ship ready t0 
take them. Du Bellay had 
been over-optimistic, and had 
taken hopes for realities. Chiv- 
alrously de Liancourt tried to 
hide his disgust, but he well 
knew they could not hope to 
remain concealed in a tiny 
fishing village of some fifty 
houses, nor could any of the 
small boats there venture safely 
across the Channel. Again, as 





' Joan of Arc was a captive here on her way to her death at Rouen. 
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at Curt, an Admiralty store- 
keeper was appealed to, and 
as he also owned the one public- 
house in the place, he gave 
the fugitives lodging. De Lian- 
court dismissed one of his 
grooms with the horses, telling 
him to travel to England vid 
Boulogne, pretending to be in 
the service of an Englishman. 
The storekeeper, whose name 
was de Hayes, then introduced 
into the drama an old pilot 
called Vadentun, and another 
sailor named Jean Ribbes, who, 
he said, would help in the 
escape. Our refugee was not 
too well pleased at having to 
take yet more men, even pat- 
tially, into his confidence, but 
there was no help for it. With 
difficulty he induced du Bellay 
to return to Abbeville, since 
his absence from his duties as 
Mayor could only compromise 
him without helping the Duke. 
De Liancourt, with his remain- 
ing English groom, lay low, 
usually in bed, in their tiny 
room, which was immediately 
over the bar, as they feared to 
excite the curiosity of the inn’s 
customers. But the de Hayes 
family were inquisitive, and 
paid them many visits. To 
them, as to Vadentun, the Duke 
kept up the pretence that 
money matters were taking 
him to England. 

The friendly pilot now re- 
ported that he had found a 
Swedish ship at St Valléry, on 
the opposite side of the river 
from Crotoy. There also came 
to Crotoy itself a French boat 
on the way to England from 
Boulogne. De Liancourt was 
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anxious to trust himself to 
the Swedes rather than to his 
own countrymen, but once more 
his hopes were dashed. Vaden- 
tun, arriving at St Valléry, 
found that the foreign boat had 
already sailed. There was noth- 
ing for it but to fall back on 
the vessel from Boulogne, which 
de Liancourt consented to do 
with many misgivings. Her 
captain was at St Valléry, 
bringing provisions. Vadentun 
went to fetch him thence, and 
while feverishly waiting his 
return, the poor Duke had to 
listen to “feux de joie” let 
off in the neighbouring villages 
in honour of the events of the 
10th of August. Vadentun pres- 
ently returned with the news 
that the French captain had 
consented to their request, but 
de Liancourt insisted on a per- 
sonal interview, and at the 
same time begged the pilot, if 
this scheme also fell through, 
to embark with him in a fishing 
skiff despite the dangers of the 
sea. To this Vadentun, who 
seems to have been a fine 
fellow, agreed, but in the mean- 
time the captain of the Bou- 
logne boat appeared on the 
scene. He consented to land 
de Liancourt and his servant 
at the first practicable spot on 
the English coast for the sum 
of 600 francs. He wanted, 
however, to conceal his pas- 
sengers among the wood with 
which his ship was laden with- 
out informing his crew (con- 
sisting of three men only) of 
their presence until they were 
well away to sea. This seemed 
to the Duke to be dangerous, 
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for the crew, if not previously 
consulted, might insist on drag- 
ging him back to France when 
discovered. So the captain 
was persuaded to explain mat- 
ters to the sailors, and reported 
that they were agreeable to 
the undertaking. At last the 
hunted man breathed freely, 
and abandoned himself to re- 
flections on his favourite theme 
—the love of his friends. He 
was now rejoined by de Vos, 
who brought with him fresh 
passports from Abbeville in 
case they might be wanted. 
Rejoiced to hear there was an 
immediate prospect of escape, 
he stayed talking to the Duke 
till their conversation was sud- 
denly interrupted by Vadentun, 
who burst into the room, cry- 
ing, “ All is lost. The sailors 
are no longer willing to take 
you. The captain cannot per- 
suade them, and they are going 
to sail without you.” Hard 
on the pilot’s heels came the 
three sailors tumbling into the 
room, and “shouting that I 
was a suspect, a@ man who 
would endanger their lives, &c.”’ 
De Liancourt did not lose his 
head, even in this emergency. 
He told the men haughtily that 
they had every right to refuse 
him a passage to England, but 
none whatever to make a noise 
in his bedroom. He reiterated 
his story of a rich inheritance 
awaiting him in England, but 
declared himself in no hurry to 
go there. De Vos tried to 
persuade the sailors to change 
their minds, but de Liancourt 
persisted in his assumption of 
indifference. While he talked 


he leisurely divested himself 
of the sailor’s clothes he had 
put on for the journey and re- 
sumed his own. His manner 
had the desired effect. Half- 
way down the staircase the 
men thought better of it, and 
came back to say that if the 
inheritance were as rich as all 
that, their would-be passengers 
might yet be carried, but at a 
higher fare. After a decent 
show of hesitation, de Lian- 
court promised them an extra 
200 francs. Vadentun warned 
him and his servant to carry 
pistols, and himself promised 
to accompany them armed, 
that numbers might be equal- 
ised should the sailors after all 
mean mischief. 

Tucked away uncomfortably 
among the cargo of wood, that 
they might not attract the 
attention of the ships anchored 
in the harbour, the Duke and 
his long-suffering groom at last 
left the shores of France. Their 
passage was stormy and lasted 
nineteen hours, but the crew 
proved trustworthy, and took 
all possible care of their pas- 
sengers. ‘“‘I asked the sailor 
who did most for me why on 
the previous evening in my 
room at Crotoy he had looked 
at me so fixedly. He confessed 
that he had taken me for the 
King, because he thought me 
like the portrait engraved on 
the ‘assignats.’ ‘And if it 
had been the King,’ I said to 
him, ‘what would you have 
done?’ ‘I would willingly 
have given him a passage,’ he 
answered, ‘for they say he ’ 
very unhappy and very good.’ 
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Finally, de Liancourt landed 
near Hastings, where he paid 
the crew with grateful thanks. 
More intimate was his farewell 
to Vadentun, whom he charged 
with messages to Abbeville. 
Years afterwards, when de Lian- 
court’s fortunes were restored, 
the old pilot was wont to come 
to the Duke’s home, where the 
two sat smoking and recalling 
the adventure they had shared. 

Safe on the English shore, 
the nerve-racked fugitive be- 
came the prey of a violent 
reaction. His statement that 
he had not slept for ten days 
is scarcely credible, but that 
he was almost out of his mind 
with exhaustion may be readily 
imagined. Heavy sleep was 
followed by intolerable night- 
mare. “I thought myself in 
France, arrested, handed over 
to the National Guard, de- 
livered to the Paris mob.” He 
rose and walked in the streets 
and round the harbour. “I 
had within me two emotions 
—nay, two different individuals, 
one abandoned to the grotesque 
horror of the fancies that were 
torturing him, the other wise, 
Teasonable, reflective, calmly 
recalling the events which had 
happened to me, and my actual 
position.” A little ashamed of 
his very natural breakdown, 
de Liancourt insists that it is 
only due to his friends to con- 
fess it. From Hastings he 
travelled to Dover, reflecting 
bitterly on the journey that 
his well-known Liberal senti- 
ments, and the fact that he 
had once been:sa member of 
that Assembly which was now 
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seeking his life, would prob- 
ably militate against his fav- 
ourable welcome by the English 
upper classes. But neither per- 
secution from one side or dis- 
approval from the other could 
make a reactionary of de Lian- 
court. As his friend and master, 
Louis XVI., had been alive to 
the abuses of the ancien régime, 
and had striven, though in 
vain, to remedy them, so did 
the Duke cling to the last to 
the lost ideal of a reformed 
French monarchy. He would 
have followed Lafayette had 
the latter marched on Paris, 
but when his eldest son, who 
had now successfully reached 
England, insisted on joining 
the exiled princes, he was filled 
with regret. For the policy 
of the emigrés he had nothing 
but condemnation, and in view 
of later French history his re- 
marks on this subject are worth 
preserving. After referring 
sympathetically to the losses 
suffered by his own class, he 
continues: “But the spirit of 
vengeance, of arrogance, of an 
unconditional return to the old 
order that they professed, was 
not of a nature to win French 
hearts to their side; and even 
had their projects been reason- 
able in themselves, force alone 
could not bring about a counter- 
revolution. No public spirit, 
no rational ideas inspired this 
aristocracy, who wished as much 
for the re-establishment of their 
hunting rights and feudal dues 
as for the restoration of the 
King—nay, who wished the 
former even more positively, 
since very few of them forgave 
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Louis XVI. for his generous 
love of liberty and justice, and 
his devotion to the people’s 
good. The princes who were 
at the head of this aristocracy 
had neither obtained nor de- 
served its trust, and were gener- 
ally discredited by the public 
opinion of Europe,” &c., &c. 
So much for the future Kings, 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
Meanwhile de Liancourt had 
shown his practical royalism 
by lending large sums of money 
to Louis XVI., and it was only 
through the efforts of one 
M. Lazosky—formerly tutor to 
his sons —that he received 
enough money from the wreck 
of his fortunes to enable him 
to dispense with actual charity 
in England. For a while he 
stayed in London, where he 
was heartbroken to learn of the 
murder of his cousin, the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, whose 
title and estates he thus tragic- 
ally inherited. His son tells 
us how he was wont to reproach 
himself for having sought safety 
in flight while his friend and 
relative remained in France 
to die. 

La Rochefoucauld, to give 
him his new title, now sought 
the hospitality of Arthur Young, 
another old friend, whose agri- 
cultural ideas he had carried 
out at Liancourt in happier 
days. By Young’s advice he 
settled down at Bury St Ed- 
munds. At first he had shrunk 
from this suggestion, because 
Mme. de Genlis, whom he de- 
tested on both moral and politi- 
cal grounds, was already estab- 
lished there. But the lady was 
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even more alarmed at the idea 
of a meeting, and left Bury 
in a few days, “incognito and 
bankrupt,” as the Duke (spite- 
ful for once) records. Two 
years of absolute quietude in 
sleepy Suffolk were passed by 
the refugee. It is impossible 
not to smile at the glimpse of 
English life that he has left 
us in the following words: 
“The Frenchman who knows 
the general habits of the Eng- 
lish, their domestic life, their 
manner of living in a social 
round restricted to dinners 
where are gathered together only 
the families of their friends, 
plus occasional morning visits 
to the ladies, which the usual 
occupations of the men—espe- 
cially their taste for sport— 
make all the rarer,—who knows, 
in fact, the English love and 
habit of leisure carried to such 
a pitch that the slightest altera- 
tion in their accustomed routine 
makes them wuncomfortable— 
such a man can fully appreciate 
the gracious welcome extended 
by the country to a stranger, 
who, although ignorant of its 
language, and therefore useless 
to its social life, is at once 
admitted into the circle of its 
inhabitants.” 

In this interminable sentence 
the society of Jane Austen lives 
again, 

La Rochefoucauld goes on 
to render individual thanks to 
many of his English friends by 
name—the Davers (? Danvers), 
the Afflecks, the Gages, the 
Metecalfes, &c. Old Christopher 
Metcalfe hated strangers in 
general, and French stranger 
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in particular, but was always 
pleasant to the Duke; and his 
daughter Peggy, a dark-eyed, 
strong-featured woman remem- 
pered for her wit, brought him 
the priceless gift of intelligent 
conversation. Certainly he had 
the knack of winning friend- 
ship. It is on record that one 
of his Suffolk friends left him 
all her money, but he handed 
it over to the nearest relative 
that he could discover, keeping 
one shilling as a souvenir. 

In time la Rochefoucauld 
not unnaturally grew restless. 
He had, it is said, wished to 
return to France to give evi- 
dence in favour of the King; 
but his friends suppressed the 
letter in which this offer was 
made, and, indeed, the effort 
would have been useless suicide. 
In 1794 the Duke, practical as 
ever, decided if his country was 
to be republican it would be 
interesting to see what life 
under a republic could be made. 
So he sailed for America, and 
gave himself up to the congenial 
task of observing the ways of 
that country. Subsequently he 
published a ‘Journey to the 
United States,’ and also a 
special pamphlet (which ap- 
peared in England) on the re- 
forms effected in their prison 
system by the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania. In the prison 
he describes in Philadelphia, 
spells of solitary confinement 
and low diet (small puddings 
of Indian corn) were relied on 
to “cool and refresh the blood ”’ 
of refractory convicts—an im- 
provement at least on the blows 
and shackles in use elsewhere. 
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The institution was remarkable, 
too, for having a female jailer 
on its staff—a turnkey’s widow, 
who had most efficiently stepped 
into her husband’s shoes. 

While in the New World la 
Rochefoucauld was infuriated 
by receiving a letter from the 
exiled Comte de Provence (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.) request- 
ing him to resign the Court 
appointment he had held under 
Louis XVI. He answered in- 
dignantly denying the exiled 
prince’s authority to make such 
a demand, whereupon successful 
pressure “ was brought to bear 
on the English Governor of 
Canada to forbid him to enter 
that country.” 

When the Directorate came 
into power la Rochefoucauld 
hurried to Paris. Napoleon, 
as First Consul, was willing 
enough to receive back all 
Frenchmen capable of assisting 
in the organisation of a new 
France. Eagerly M. de la 
Rochefoucauld, as he was now 
called, resumed the supervision 
of his industrial school at Lian- 
court, which was afterwards 
transferred to Compiegne, and 
finally to Chalons; but the 
snob in Bonaparte was offended 
by his zeal as a ‘‘ manufac- 
turer,” and he was refused 
the restoration of his title. 
Undeterred by slights of this 
kind, the philanthropist strove 
to give what he thought good 
to the poor of France. He 
organised schools after the 
model of the English Quaker, 
Joseph Lancaster’s, free educa- 
tional establishments, also dis- 
pensaries, savings banks,” &c. 
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In a thoroughly modern spirit 
he advocated separate prisons 
for juvenile offenders, where 
they might be taught better 
things. Most remarkable of 
all was his introduction of the 
use of anti-smallpox vaccine, 
and for the propagation of this 
measure he formed a com- 
mittee. 

During the Napoleonic era 
he worked unchecked, but it 
need hardly be said that Louis 
XVIII. on his return looked 
on him with disfavour. To his 
previous offences he had added 
that of desiring to wait till 
the popular feeling had de- 
clared itself before rushing to 
welcome “Louis deux fois neuf,” 
as the wits of Paris called their 
King when he slipped back in- 
gloriously after the Hundred 
Days. Nevertheless la Roche- 
foucauld continued to hold 
eight separate posts (all un- 
paid) in connection with social 
welfare work until the year 
1823, when all but one were 
taken from him, to be converted 
(so his son insinuates) into 
salaried positions, or, anyhow, 
honourable sinecures for the 
Government’s favourites. To 
the announcement of his dis- 
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missal, la Rochefoucauld re- 
plied in a bitter letter to the 
Government that he was sur. 
prised they had omitted to 
remove his name from the 
Vaccination Committee. Has 
this escaped their benevolent 
attention? If so, he must 
beg leave to point it out to 
them. The Government re- 
torted by suppressing the com- 
mittee altogether! It may 
have been some consolation 
that the Academy of Science 
and the heads of the medical 
profession showered praise and 
honour upon the old _philan- 
thropist, but the hostility of 
the Court pursued him even 
after his death, which took 
place in 1828. The pupils of 
his school at Chalons were 
carrying his coffin when secret 
agents of the police were or- 
dered to wrest it from them, 
and in the unseemly struggle 
that ensued the coffin fell and 
broke. 

He whom the forces of re- 
volution had banished, the 
forces of reaction insulted. ‘So 
true it is that those who see 
two sides of any question are 
condemned to live and die 
between two fires. 
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A FORTNIGHT ON THE RHINE IN A CANOE. 


BY FREDERICK FAWCETT, 0.B.E. 


My Fiona is a canoe of the 
folding variety, known as 
“Faltboot ’’ in German, 154 
feet long, 3 feet 2 inches wide. 
It carries a mast and a sail, 
suitable only for going along 
with a free wind, and it is 
intended to accommodate two 
paddlers. Let no one think 


of a Berthon-boat when a 


“Faltboot ” is mentioned, for 
between the two lies the dif- 
ference such as between a 
neolithic axe-head and one 
made of the finest Sheffield 
steel. It is truly a wonder of 
ingenuity, a miracle of con- 
struction, which one packs in 
sacks and carries, takes in a 
taxi, or, aS one may see any 
day during the summer in 
Vienna, on a tramear. Yet in 
one of these flimsy affairs one 
can carry more than 300 Ib. 
of kit in addition to the crew 
of two; one can go over weirs 
—where there is water enough, 
—through rapids, ride over 
stormy seas, and indeed be 
borne in safety through a 
variety of dangers. 
_ Crossing the English Channel 
8 one of many adventurous 
voyages made in ‘“ Faltboots.” 
My Fiona weighs about 55 Ib., 
Including paddles and all; a 
small tent and sleeping-sack, 
together with such accessories 
as are necessary for a longish 
trip, make up another 15 or 20 
lb.—or more. 

VOL. CCXIX.—NO. MCCCXXIV. 


My companion, an old and 
experienced paddler, arrived to 
time at Bregenz, on the Aus- 
trian end of the Boden See, 
as the Lake of Constance is 
known in German, on the 8th 
June 1925, and was met carry- 
ing his own canoe, of the same 
construction as the Fiona, but 
smaller, a one-seater. The other 
hand did not turn up, and I 
had to paddle alone. So we 
left Bregenz in the evening, 
the wind dead ahead from the 
northward, and made for Lin- 
dau (in Baden), a few kilo- 
metres distant; but not to 
halt there. The exigences of 
the trip demanded somewhat 
rapid progress; it was not 
therefore possible to submit to 
temptations to stay here or 
there following the desires of 
the spirit, so we passed under 
the long causeway separating 
Lindau from the mainland, 
and made our first camp on 
the edge of the lake at a 
perfectly charming spot far 
from human habitations. It 
was nearly dark as we arrived, 
and the operation of erecting 
the little tent, a new purchase, 
occupied some time. How- 
ever, all is well that ends well, 
and I was soon in my sleeping- 
sack in the little tent. But 
not for peaceful sleep, owing to 
the cold, for tropical though 
the heat had been during the 
day, it was very cold at night. 

I 
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N.B.—A sleeping-sack should 
be lined with wool. 

Ere the sun rose next morn- 
ing there was Wasserburg, seen 
near enough to be _ photo- 
graphed, lying, as it seemed, in 
mid-air, the lofty mountains, 
the sky, the surface of the lake 
mingled, as it were, in a mist 
of opal. 

We were embarked upon a 
wild sort of existence. Bathing 
was easy, aS we were always by 
the warm clear water, but the 
preparation of hot water for 
shaving, cooking, even for a 
simple -living vegetarian not 
used to the job, was not without 
difficulty. A spirit-lamp with 
a large flame and a couple of 
aluminium sauce-pans set out 
the kitchen. But how un- 
cannily easy it was to upset 
the thing placed on uneven 
ground—as it always was! An 
unexpected touch of the fiery- 
hot aluminium was more than 
once quite enough to send one’s 
nicely ready meal flying. Some 
loss when there was no means 
of repairing it. One acquired 
respect for heated aluminium. 
Paddling all day was by no 
means all the day’s work. 
Unloading the boat, carrying 
it on shore and placing it near 
the tent, hunting for supplies 
and preparing food, pitching 
the tent, and so on, and then 
next morning all this in a re- 
versed sort of sequence until 
the canoe was ready and loaded 
in the water, involved a deal 
of lifting and carrying, and 
occupied much time. 

We paddled away, my com- 
panion in his one-seater, I in 
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the Fiona, from our first camp 
with much reluctance. The 
placid surface of the lake soon 
became rippled as the northerly 
wind with needless persistence 
began to be felt in our faces, 
It freshened up stronger and 
stronger, veering the while until 
it became a fair wind, the only 
fair wind favouring us during 
our voyage, so it was a case of 
up sail and away. The mast 
was already stepped, in the 
hope—a distant one it seemed 
—of a fair wind. In my little 
craft one cannot move away 
from one’s seat to, for instance, 
step the mast. To carry out 
that operation it would be 
necessary to go to the shore 
and get out of the boat. One 
can only reach out from one’s 
seat. A boathook is very 
handy on these occasions. The 
wind freshened to what sailors 
would call a strong breeze, the 
waves became white and rather 
formidable, but the Fiona 
skimmed over them like a sea- 
bird; and so it was that 
I arrived at Friedrichshaven, 
where the Zeppelin sheds are 
still to be seen, long before 
my companion, who is a very 
strong paddler. After waiting 
for him under the welcome lee 
of the little pier, his canoe was 
held alongside the Fiona as he 
had no sail, while he steered 
with a paddle, and away we 
tore before the stronger and 
stronger wind, expecting every 
moment to see the mast carried 
away. But it held, and we 
arrived, much thrilled by ou! 
nautical adventure, at Meers- 
burg—a most charmingly situ- 
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ated little town on the north 
bank of the west end of the 
lake. The little harbour, or 
haven as they call it, gave 
agreeable shelter. Facing the 
quay was an attractive little 
inn, and the temptation thus 
offered of a good dinner which 
one had not to prepare oneself 
was not at all to be resisted. 
After this internal fortification 
it was delightful to paddle 
gently, for the wind had now 
subsided, and we were under 
the lee of the little hill upon 
and around which lies the town 
for a kilometre or so. I found 
my companion pitching his tent 
in the jolly garden or orchard 
of a little gasthaus. Here, in 
our tents under the cherry 
trees, we passed a blissful night. 
From Meersburg one _ looks 
across the lake towards Con- 
stance (Konstanz), which is not 
yet in view, being, so to speak, 
round the corner. But before 
making for Constance, our im- 
mediate objective was the island 
of Mainu, about six kilometres 
across the north-west arm of 
the lake, which at its westerly 
end is bifurcated, and here 
called the Uberlinger See, after 
a town on the lake some ten 
kilometres to the west of Meers- 
burg. Mainu is famous for its 
ancient monastery and for the 
circumstance that certain tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical trees and 
plants are to be seen growing 
in the open. My companion 
went off to inspect the island. 
I was glad to be alone under 
the majestic trees close to the 
tiny haven, occupied only by 
our two canoes, no immediate 
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sign of human habitations, only 
silence and perfect restfulness. 
But after an hour or so intru- 
sion was made into this abode 
of peace by a lady, afterwards 
followed by her husband and 
her daughter. Charming in- 
truders they proved to be. 
They had missed the motor- 
boat to Constance, and rather 
than wait some hours for an- 
other decided to walk, as Mainu 
is connected with the mainland 
by along causeway. We talked, 
the only visible inhabitants of 
this enchanted isle, and they 
gave evidence of so much 
friendliness that I was very 
glad to accept their kind invi- 
tation to meet them a few 
hours later in Constance. 

My companion had by this 
time finished his inspection, and 
we turned our canoes towards 
Constance, some seven kilo- 
metres distant. At Seeheim, 
a point of land jutting into the 
lake—here about three kilo- 
metres across the arm, at the 
apex of which is Constance, so 
prettily attractive with its 
woods and sands, altogether 
a halcyon scene, as one might 
say—could not be passed with- 
out making our devoirs, so we 
came to land and submitted 
to the lure of the clear and 
pleasantly warm water. The 
water of the lake of Constance 
is, by the way, reputed to be 
most healthful to drink as well 
as to swim in. The lake and 
the Rhine as far as Basel are 
delightful for swimming. An- 
other half-hour brought us to 
Constance. The stream here 
runs gently; at and after Con- 
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stance it runs at about three 
and a half to five kilometres 
in the hour. My new acquaint- 
ances of the enchanted isle 
met me at the local rowing- 
club house, where our canoes 
were given hospitality for a 
few hours, and invited me with 
much kindness to meet them 
in the town. It proved to be 
an invitation easier to accept 
than to fulfil, as on proceeding 
to dress (one dresses in bathing 
drawers only in the canoe), the 
dreadful discovery was made 
that I had no breeches to put 
on. Mercifully, by one of those 
odd chances which seem to 
occur for one’s advantage, a 
very old Indian garment which 
had somehow been inserted in 
my small wardrobe was dis- 
covered during the search, when 
everything one possessed was 
pitched out on the ground; 
and thus equipped I went off 
to meet my new friends. They 
suggested that perhaps the 
missing garment had been left 
at the bathing place, the beauty 
spot much frequented by the 
townspeople for bathing and 
the dolce far niente. Fired by 
this suggestion, which in my 
anxiety had never occurred to 
me, off I went in a motor-boat 
on a retrieval expedition. Hope 
of success fell to the nadir on 
passing through the hundreds 
upon hundreds of people who 
had congregated since our de- 
parture, the bathing hour hav- 
ing meanwhile arrived, but the 
purpose for which I had come 
must be fulfilled to the utmost, 
and onIwent. Eureka! There 
they were, just as they had 
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been left in the morning when 
there were but a couple of 
bathers. No one, not even 
the boys of mischievous age 
skylarking about where they 
lay, had touched them. A 
precious possession was still in 
one of the pockets. Truly the 
Constanceites are honest people. 
One corrects one’s geography 
as one travels, and here I 
added to my knowledge that 
Constance is a Baden, there- 
fore a German town, not Swiss. 
Tourists know this well-regu- 
lated town so charmingly situ- 
ated, or they ought to. <A few 
hours were passed agreeably 
ere we left in the cool of the 
evening for our next camp at 
Reichenau, paddling quietly 
down the stream until hailed 
by a policeman to show pass- 
ports, when we had to haul in 
to the shore and produce our 
testimonials. On we _ went, 
passing the fine ancient Schloss 
Gottlieben, where it is said 
John Huss was confined, and 
which was once occupied by 
one of the Swedish warrior 
king’s generals, but which now 
seems to be given up to ghosts, 
though in good repair. The 
river is here much narrowe!, 
and the stream consequently 
stronger, and one was content 
to drift and take delight in 
the evening air as it gathered 
over the island of Reichenau 
a few kilometres on. ‘The 
Unter See, as this arm of 
the lake of Constance is 
called, is some fifteen kilo- 


metres from east to west, and 
some five from north to south. 
About the middle of it is the 
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flat island of Reichenau, where, 
near a peasant’s house, we 
made our camp. We were 
lucky, as we were able to obtain 
litres of fresh milk and a supply 
of fresh eggs. 

Our next course was south- 
westerly. At Steckborn, a 
picturesque village with an 
ancient many-sided tower on 
the left bank jutting into the 
lake, the distance across to 
the other side is about two 
and a quarter kilometres. It 
becomes narrower and narrower, 
until at Stein, some sixteen 
kilometres from our last camp, 
it is no longer a lake or arm 
of a lake, and we enter upon 
the Rhine river. The stream 
is now, of course, much swifter, 
some five or six kilometres the 
hour, or more. After halting 
an hour or so for the mid-day 
meal, we proceeded on to Schaff- 
hausen, well-known to tourists 
for the great falls a little 
beyond the town. The weather 
ever since we began our eventful 
voyage had been perfectly beau- 
tiful. The gods favoured us, and 
we were able to enjoy our wild 
free life to the utmost. The 
falls are truly a great sight, the 
Rhine falling after a break in 
the middle—which only adds 
to the grandeur—about a hun- 
dred feet to the river below, 
into which it peals like thunder, 
the ever-changing yet always 
the same huge masses of white 
foam and spray keeping up 
their eternal symphony as the 
water rushes over and through 
the great rocks it has con- 
quered. Tents in Schaffhausen 
were out of the question, and 
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we were glad to dine and sleep 
in a comfortable hotel, which 
we reached only at the (for 
us) late hour of ten. Next 
morning the canoes were placed 
on a boat waggon, which had 
been most kindly lent to us by 
the local rowing club, in whose 
boat-house our little crafts had 
been sheltered for the night, 
and we pushed it up and down- 
hill to the river beyond the 
falls, some four and a half 
kilometres on. From the falls 
the river turns sharply to the 
south ere it bends away west- 
ward towards Basel. Just here, 
in full view of the falls, where 
we again took to the water, is 
a nice little inn, which gave us 
all we required in nourishment. 
Again we embarked, this time 
with another hand in the Fiona 
—a, young mechanic who wished 
to push out and seek work in 
Germany. He had never been 
in a boat before, but he was 
willing, well-behaved, and hon- 
est, and he became quite useful 
to me during the following 
week. There was now some 
one to share my heavy work. 
Half an hour out of Schaff- 
hausen we waited for an hour 
or two while Martin went home 
to bring his rucksack of kit. 
His sister was bathing in the 
river aS we passed, but a wave 
of the hand was all the fare- 
well she got. He soon appeared, 
followed by his mother, who 
very naturally wished to bid 
a last good-bye to her son as 
he went off into the world. A 
number of little boys crowded 
around to see the strange 
craft and the strange people. 
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Every one of _ these little 
urchins could swim well; 
they crossed and recrossed the 
swift-flowing Rhine, and went 
through rapids like amphibious 
little animals. The water was 
clear, clean, and warm, as we 
found by experience, and these 
young things made the most 
of it on their Sunday holiday. 
We were now in and upon the 
fast current of the stream. 
From Schaffhausen all the way 
along swift rapids were met 
with. One was obliged to hang 
the field-glasses round the neck, 
continually on the look-out for 
the various dangers and diffi- 
culties to be encountered and 
successfully surpassed. It was 
never a question of “ wait and 
see.”’ Decision had to be made 
on the nail. There was no 
going back on it. The swift- 
ness of the stream took care 
to prevent that. Other uncom- 
fortable situations were ahead, 
but not here, where the Khine 
is ever more beautiful, where 
the scene is ever new, ever more 
and more pleasing to the view. 

Our camp this evening was 
at Elikon, on the left bank at a 
spot selected for undisturbed 
peace, and where our supplies 
were obtainable without diffi- 
culty. These were always to 
be had everywhere in Switzer- 
land, where fresh milk, bread, 
cheese, and eggs seemed always 
available in interminable quan- 
tities. In the course of the 
next forenoon we came to 
Kglisau, where is the first of 
the great electricity works 
thrown across the Rhine be- 
tween Schaffhausen and Basel. 
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These structures are formid- 
able affairs, strong and solid, 
to last for ever. The Rhine 
is made to halt while its 
water is used to turn the 
immense turbines, which are 
to be seen working away in 
the old bed as if the river 
had been made for them, dis- 
persing power to the many 
Fabriks in the neighbourhood, 
but out of view. It makes a 
drop of some sixty feet, and our 
canoes had to be carried more 
than half a kilometre over the 
land, and then carefully handled 
down a long ladder-like flight 
of steps to the water below. 
Then we loaded up and pro- 
ceeded on our journey, taking 
care to negotiate skilfully the 
rapids, into which we almost 
jumped. The second of the 
great electricity works was en- 
countered soon after passing 
the lovely old town Laufenberg, 
half in Baden, half in Switzer- 
land, the Rhine dividing the 
town as it does the latter and 
Germany. <A remarkably fine 
single arch spans the river 
here. The railway bridge, an 
iron structure, is a little farther 
on. In this neighbourhood 
are to be seen also bridges 
of another variety, made alto- 
gether of wood, the piers also 
being of wood; and they are 
roofed with wood. A wooden 
bridge in Lucerne is in some 
ways like those curious ways 
across the Rhine. The ap- 


proach to the electricity works 
at Laufenstein was very nearly 
the scene of a mishap, probably 
a serious one, and all through 
the commanding energies of 
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a German policeman. For as 
I was about to land in a slight 
bend of the river, where the 
water was fairly still, this offi- 
cious person ordered me to 
land a little lower down, where 
the stream ran with such force, 
just above the sluice gates too, 
that it was impossible to keep 
the Fiona in place. Martin 
held on for all he was worth, 
to no purpose. The strong 
current was too much for him. 
Out we swung, and the boat- 
hook was deposited in the 
Rhine. We could not, trying 
our utmost, stem the current, 
and, being in imminent danger 
of being dashed against a pier 
and upset, I just managed by 
a quick and skilful manceuvre 
to avoid the danger and bring 
the Fiona safe to port—in 
fact, alongside an old barge. 
The next thing to be done 
was to pass along our kit, to 
be hauled up by willing hands 
above on the quay, then to 
hoist up the canoes, holding 
them end on to be received 
above. The loan of a hand- 
cart relieved us of some labour, 
enabling us to transport our 
Ships and gear a few hundred 
metres, when we carried every- 
thing down a steep and rocky 
path, set our vessels afloat, 
and loaded them up. Here, 
too, the fall was some sixty 
feet. For a kilometre or two 
before one comes to these 
great barrages across the river 
the water is almost still. Drift- 
Ing is no good. One must 
paddle. Below, of course, the 
Stream rushes along, boiling 
over the rapids. We camped 
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at a place called Mumpf, on 
the left bank. All the village 
turned out to see the queer 
strangers in their strange craft, 
and gazed at us, eyes and 
mouths widely opened, as we 
made our domestic prepara- 
tions before fixing up the tents. 
A smart shower scattered the 
crowd, and we were left in 
peace. The proximity of a 
neat little hotel tempted me 
to dine indoors. Afterwards 
the little tent, pitched on the 
wet grass, afforded a good 
night’s rest. The proprietor 
of the hotel spoke English 
fluently. He declined to accept 
me as British, and was much 
surprised that I had English 
pounds to be changed. But 
one cannot blame him, for 
after all one’s appearance was 
somewhat weird after a week 
in the boat in the roasting 
sup, face and body the colour 
of a Malay. Here I learned 
that the great Madame Rachel 
was born at this curiously 
named place—Mumpf. They 
are very proud of her. 

After the usual early start 
we arrived at the third of the 
great barrages across the river, 
whence the silently prepared 
power is scattered from the 
old bed of Father Rhine far 
and wide to manufactories hid- 
den from the sight. No doubt 
the enterprising Swiss are re- 
sponsible for these great and 
solid structures for the con- 
version and dispersal of elec- 
tricity, but the firm responsible 
for the great turbines, some 
9 feet in diameter, and all the 
rest of the machinery, is of 
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Berlin. They have done a 
great and useful work, and 
they have not spoiled the 
witching river. The gods were 
good to us. A kindly official 
passed us through the lock 
made for the river steamers. 
This was Rheinfels. All the 
way down the river we had 
met with no river traffic of 
any kind, but after passing 
Rheinfels we began to en- 
counter it—at first a few boats, 
then yachts and motor-boats 
now and then, and then river 
steamers. The farther we went 
all the way to Cologne the 
greater the traffic; but of 
that later. Now we are coming 
to Basel. The scenic beauty in 
which we have lived all the 
way from Bregenz, which by 
the way is at much the loveliest 
end of the lake, now came to 
an end for a while. The 
beautiful surroundings closed 
like a book at Basel. We 
came upon them again in a 
somewhat minor degree in the 
Rhineland, but that is yet 
some days ahead. We parted 
not only with charms of nature 
but with our serene sunny 
weather, for just as we were 
approaching the town down 
came a very heavy shower 
with extraordinary precipita- 
tion, drenching the holiday- 
makers who were sun-bathing 
on the banks, and who were as 
little prepared as we were for 
such a direct volt of the 
weather. We were glad to 
be received into the local row- 
ing-club house, where our little 
crafts were housed until the 
next morning. There was no 


place to pitch the tents, and 
the comfort of a hotel was 
gladly appreciated. 

My companion, who is a 
confirmed reciter, took advan- 
tage of our visit to inspect 
the scene of one of his pieces— 
“The curfew shall not ring 
to-night ” sort of thing. The 
enemy was at the gates. A 
traitor would give them ad- 
mittance at midnight on the 
twelve strokes of the hour. 
In the natural course of things 
a hero determined to frustrate 
this diabolical plan. He 
sounded one stroke only. There 
was no twelve that night. The 
town was saved. People who 
were accosted in the street 
and asked to indicate the Bell, 
with the usual politeness of 
the Swiss, smiled, and said 
they had never heard about it. 
Anyhow, here we were in Basel, 
and we were not to be foiled 
by the highest degree of polite- 
ness, so we proceeded to the 
Rathaus, its bell was given 
credit as the, so to speak, 
protagonist of the story, and 
we gazed at it in silence. 

At Basel the Rhine takes a 
sharp turn from west to north. 
The land is deadly flat, scarcely 
a tree, the straight lines of the 
banks, faced by a revetment of 
stones, giving the river the 
appearance of a canal. Fare- 
well to the land of milk and 
honey, and, shall we say, fresh 
eggs. The only human beings 
observed on the banks were 
pairs of French policemen on 
the left, pairs of German police- 
men on the right, glaring at 
each other over the river, here 
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about 200 yards wide. The 
weather was fair, but the wind 
with quite infernal persistence 
blew strong in our faces from 
the north. The stream is, 
here and there, about twelve 
kilometres the hour, and we 
were able to vanquish the 
wind which headed us always, 
as the water-sprite Kuhleborn 
headed the knight Huldbrand 
as he bore Undine in his arms 
to compel him to his destiny. 
For us there was no turning: 
we had to face it. Searcely 
had we left Basel when we 
came upon a steamer towing 
barges. Rapids were not of 
the dangerous quality as were 
those between Schaffhausen and 
Basel. The river traffic, which 
becomes more and more dis- 
turbing, is not the only source 
of possible trouble. The pon- 
toon bridges offer obstruction 
which must be met and de- 
feated. These bridges, formed 
of pontoons three to nine feet 
apart, sufficient for all road 
traffic, are sometimes (but 
rarely when one wants them) 
opened for the river steamers 
to pass up or down; then, 
of course, passage is easy. 
One must take care to avoid 
making a mistake to pass 
through safely. As a rule 
it is possible at one side 
of the river or the other. 
But which side? For that 
you must decide sharply, using 
your field-glasses. Twice it 
was necessary to pass through 
about the middle. It involves 
a tricky mancuvre to avoid 
the mooring chains, which are 
partly athwart the narrow pas- 
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sage between each pontoon. 
On one of these occasions the 
passage was very narrow, and 
there was the usual mooring 
chain to be avoided, while the 
stream was mighty swift. All 
one’s attention and skill were 
demanded to get through safely, 
but the psychological moment 
was chosen by a German police- 
man on the bridge to harangue 
me about some absurdity. Be- 
fore his sentence was con- 
cluded I was out of hearing, 
borne by the fleeting current 
far past the bridge. He prob- 
ably wanted me to go through 
somewhere else. As well try 
to arrest a charging elephant, 
as the Princess Visakha is said 
to have done, by simply re- 
ceiving the animal on the point 
of her little finger. Well, I 
was through, and that was all 
to it. One meets with these 
pontoon bridges frequently until 
half an hour after passing 
Mainz. Then there are the 
ferries. A strong wire rope is 
moored in the middle of the 
river. The mooring is marked 
by a buoy, half hidden by the 
rushing water. The rope is 
carried to another buoy, or to 
a boat, then to a succession 
of buoys or boats fifty or sixty 
feet apart, and the end of it is 
made fast to the ferry, a sort 
of square pontoon large enough 
to transfer the largest motor- 
lorry from either side to the 
other. The ferry, as it were, 
swings from one side to the 
other, only steered ; the rushing 
water gives the motive power. 
As the tightening of the rope 
might lift you in the air, it is 
12 
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best not to pass between two 
boats or buoys, but to go along 
the side of the river while the 
ferry is at the other side. 

The dull, flat, uninteresting 
lay of the land after leaving 
Basel improved as we proceeded 
northwards ; trees were more 
numerous, and eventually the 
banks became thickly wooded. 
We hailed with joy the appear- 
ance of a little hill crowned 
with an old citadel and church 
—in fact, the town Breisach- 
am-Rhein. It is midway be- 
tween Basel and Strasburg, 
and some twenty kilometres to 
the west of Freiburg—a neat, 
clean, and very old-fashioned 
little town. The church is 
quite wonderful. The carved 
wood figures over the altar are 
really exquisite in workman- 
At every 


Ship and design. 
pew is a banner on a long staff. 
The chancel, the choir, and the 
precious relics are all meticu- 
lously clean and well cared for. 
The people are evidently proud 
of their town, unique in its 


way; not a tourist haunt. 
We were a day too late for the 
historical play performed yearly 
by the townspeople, and all 
we saw were the flags, the 
structures erected for the spec- 
tators, and the photographs. 
From the citadel one obtains 
a fine view of the river to the 
north and south, and one sees 
the hills of the Black Forest 
away to the eastward, and the 
little hills of the middle dis- 
tance clothed in vineyards. We 
camped in a thick forest of 
trees on the right bank; the 
long grass and undergrowth had 
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been cut quite recently, as if 
purposely for us. We neither 
saw nor heard any signs of 
human inhabitants. 

Next morning our immediate 
objective was Strasburg, one 
hundred and twenty-six kilo- 
metres from the frontier, very 
near Basel. The city is not on 
the Rhine as it now flows, but 
is some four kilometres or so 
from it, and we paddled to it 
on a stretch of the old river, 
which finds its way into the 
modern haven of Strasburg, and 
so out again to join the river. 
It was once on the river, or 
very near it, but it is not so 
any longer, for the course of 
the Rhine has been changed to 
suit modern times. Where it 
made S’s and the like, it had 
a habit of overflowing the land. 
Besides, for modern river traffic 
it must be confined steadily 
within its banks, and required 
to be as straight as possible ; 
it has therefore been wheeled 
into line, straightened out as 
much as practicable from time 
to time, and is now a glori- 
ous international highway. We 
spent a few hours in the city, 
mostly in the great cathedral. 
Of course, we saw the famous 
clock which they say is never 
wound up by human hands. 
The elaborately fashioned frame- 
work dates from the seventeenth 
century, but the works of the 
whole scheme were made be- 
tween 1837 and 1842, when 
they were renovated by a Stras- 
burger, whose portrait is there 
to be seen. One sees the posi- 
tion of the sun in the zodiac, 
the moon and the planets 
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their courses; a cock crows 
at noon, when the figure of 
Christ is seen in the act of 
blessing the twelve apostles 
who march past. There are 
a hundred and one other won- 
ders, among them the two little 
wooden figures which auto- 
matically wind up the ma- 
chinery every week. A visit 
to this city gives a pleasant 
impression. I asked the affable 
waitress where we lunched after 
leaving our little craft whether 
it were better for Strasburg to 
be German or French, speaking 
in French, and demanding a 
candid answer. ‘ Well, we are 
children of both sides of the 
staircase, and are happy with 
either.” Every one speaks Ger- 
man as well as French, and 
seems to prefer it. 

Making our course through 
the haven, which is just like 
any ordinary small seaport, we 
passed again into the great 
stream, and halted for the 
night at a very charming spot, 
pitching our tents in the orchard 
of a Bauer, on the right bank. 
A little cove, with its quaint 
old-world river boats, made 
landing easy, while it added 
its own simple beauty, its 
banks luxuriant with trees and 
verdure undisturbed since many 
a year. It made for quiet 
peace very welcome to the 
weary paddler. Canoes were 
taken out of the water as usual, 
and placed on the ground by 
the tents. Plentiful supplies 
of milk, butter, and eggs were 
obtained from the Bauer's 
house, and we were, so to 
Speak, in clover. The weather 
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continued fine, but the per- 
sistence of the never-changing 
north wind was indeed tire- 
some. Bidding farewell to our 
accommodating hosts early next 
morning, we steered for Karls- 
ruhe, 190 kilometres from Basel. 
It is approached through a 
broad channel, ending in a 
haven, with its warehouses, 
barges and small steamers, and 
cranes and things. The wind 
backed a little to the west- 
ward, most conveniently for us, 
and the Fiona was able to 
seud before a rattling breeze. 
Martin was left in charge of 
our canoes laid upon the land- 
ing stage, and we mounted a 
tram for the city, a few kilo- 
metres off. In Basel and in 
Strasburg if one walked in the 
street for even a few moments 
without a hat one was stared 
at as a wild animal. Here 
people were more reasonable, as 
every second person was seen 
walking wearing no hat. An 
International Police Congress 
attracted my companion, and 
Martin and I went on our way 
alone, battling fiercely against 
the rampant wind, until we 
were taken charge of by the 
strong stream of the river. 
Now for Mannheim. We made 
it early in the day. It re- 
minded me of Liverpool or 
Newcastle, with its great ware- 
houses and incessant river 
traffic. Recollection of Mann- 
heim seen one day as a boy 
was of a small and quiet 
country town, to which we 
crossed over the Rhine in a 
tiny steamer ferry. Now it 
carries with it all the abomina- 
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tions of a large manufacturing 
town or seaport, and an im- 
mense bridge over the river. 
During the summer steamers 
ply three or four times a week 
to Rotterdam, and the steamer 
passenger traffic begins in 
earnest. The enchantment of 
the river is gone. After some 
unavoidable delay the Fiona 
was received into the local 
rowing club house, and the 
refuge of a hotel was sought 
with all the eagerness of a 
weary traveller. After ten days 
or so with a scanty outfit, which 
with boat and all one must be 
prepared to carry alone, one 
dare not face any but a modest 
hotel. “The Schloss” sup- 


plied all wants, and oh! the 
blissful rest until the next 
morning, when, my companion 


not having arrived, Martin and 
I paddled down-stream to 
Worms. Here, too, a meta- 
morphosis beyond the ordinary 
had taken place. I had seen 
Worms as a boy, and the differ- 
ence to me! Skirmishing for 
provisions was something of 
a task, and it was only after 
entering a dozen cafés and the 
intercession of a kind towns- 
man, that it was possible to 
obtain the simple breakfast of 
bread, butter, and chocolate. 
Beer everywhere. No one 
seemed to require any other 
beverage. An hour or so later 
my companion was discovered 
asleep in his tent on the left 
bank of the river a few kilo- 
metres on. He followed us to 
Mainz, arriving at the Canoe 
Club-house half an hour or 
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so alter we did. A friendly 
welcome here, and the Fiona 
was put to rest in a comfort- 
able bed under the roof until 
the next morning. Mainz, let 
it be noted, is 328 kilometres 
from Basel by the river. Tents 
in Mainz were out of the ques- 
tion, and I abode in a hotel 
for the night. There appeared 
to be no love lost between the 
French Army of Occupation 
and the inhabitants. Will the 
other white races ever forgive 
the French for their crime 
against humanity in their em- 
ployment of black troops here ? 
As I went in a tram to seek 
letters in the post-office next 
morning, a French officer of 
senior rank expressed plainly 
in his manner contemptuous 
tolerance for the natives around 
him, including, of course, my 
scallywag-looking self away in 
a far corner. Perhaps this was 
usual. Anyway, it was an 
illuminating tableau. At Mainz 
a young gentleman, a member 
of the Canoe Club, joined me, 
and Martin left with my bless- 
ing to seek work in Wuriem- 
berg. My new crew was efli- 
cient as a boat or canoe man, 
but as he was woefully neat- 
sighted he was unable to re- 
lieve me of any of the unre- 
laxed attention which formed 
my most important duty. The 
river traffic is here something 
formidable, as, of course, one 
must expect it to be on this 
great highway, steamers of con- 
siderable size crowded with 
passengers passing up and 
down, steamers great and small 
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towing many barges, steamers 
towing great islands of wooden 
poles and beams, small boats, 
&e.; and then, of course, 
there were the buoys, fishing 
vessels, vessels at anchor, and 
rocks to be carefully regarded. 
We left Mainz at about 10, 
and floated gaily, first pad- 
dling gently, down the swift 
river now reinforced by the 
Neckar and the Main, and 
presently to receive the Moselle. 
The scene changed as we ap- 
proached the hills of the Rhine- 
land; away we went past 
Bingen, Ridesheim, and so 
through the wine country be- 
loved of tourists. At Coblenz, 
where the Moselle runs in, 
there was the ex-Kaiser in all 
his panoply of war on his war- 
horse at the junction of the 
rivers. The huge statue of 
Germany, on the hills oppo- 
site Bingen, is perhaps—but 
it was not near enough to 
judge—a thing of beauty, and 
may be a joy for ever to the 
Rhinelanders ; but let us hope 
that this memorial of man and 
horse is one of a militarism 
entirely passed, to remind the 
people of their folly in having 
once deified it. As we floated 
past the Lorely in the sombre 
darkness of the evening, the 
great rock, which is pushed 
into the river much as Bray 
Head is pushed into the sea, 
a figure in white leaned over 
the palings of the road—the 
only figure in the scene. ‘‘ Why 
does the Lorely not sing?” I 
called out to her. ‘‘ Because 
I do not wish to put you in the 
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water,’ was the answer wafted 
back. Nice kind Lorely. Much 
nicer than the Lorely of the 
ballad. 

Once away from Mainz, all 
semblance of fine weather de- 
parted for good. The only 
thing which remained was the 
infernal north wind, which in- 
creased in violence as the rain 
became incessant. We camped 
one night at Salzig. After seek- 
ing in vain for a suitable place 
for our tent—for my com- 
panion had remained in Mainz 
to follow by steamer—we were 
obliged to select one within 
a yard or two of the railway 
lines. The wet grass was wel- 
come, as the floor of the tent 
is waterproof, and a large 
rubber air-cushion, shaped as 
a ring, placed under the hip 
and another under the head, 
gives one a capital bed without 
fear of damage from wet and 
discomfort from stones. It was 
not, however, a peaceful night, 
owing to the continual rumble 
of the trains on both sides of 
the river, and we were glad 
enough to be off early in the 
morning. But it was a relief 
to be away from the everlast- 
ing drumming one heard pass- 
ing through the French occu- 
pied territory. The last I saw 
of the French was the tricolour 
over the fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein. 

The day began with a mis- 
fortune, for the wave of a pass- 
ing steamer gave the Rhine 
the chance to swallow one of 
my cooking pots. Lunch at 
a charming little inn at St 
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Sebastian, on the left bank, 
was memorable for the kind- 
ness and skilfulness with which 
one was served, and for the 
opportunity to make friends 
with two jolly little children. 
The weather became worse and 
worse, and after striving for 
thirty-nine kilometres against 
a tearing wind, causing great 
choppy waves, we gave it up, 
and, drawing in to Linz, carried 
the Fiona up a steep ladder, 
and stowed her away in the 
garage of the Hotel Weinstock. 
It was the occasion of the 
Thousand Year Festival, com- 
memorating the joining of the 
Rhineland with Germany, and 
in connection with this many 
hundreds of canoes had for- 
gathered at a place in the 
neighbourhood, so my young 
friend left me to the comforts 
of the hotel while he went off 
to participate, meeting his club 
fellow-members, and so on. 
Next morning the weather was 
no better, so being tied to time, 
we packed the Fiona in her 
sacks (her dry dock), and took 
her by the steamer to Cologne, 
a couple of hours’ journey. So 
ended the canoe journey on 
the Rhine. The crew of an- 
other canoe came on board the 
steamer at the next port after 
Linz. One of their paddles 
had been broken by the wind. 
It was no time for ‘“ Faltboot- 
ing,” which is a fine weather 
employment. It rained almost 
without ceasing during the 
three days we were in Cologne. 
It was pleasant to observe that 
the English troops lived on 
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terms of amity with the in- 
habitants, who will no doubt 
regret their departure—some 
will. 

At Cologne I was fortunate 
enough to be treated with 
great cordiality and hospitality 
by Herr Franz Reinicke, Presi- 
dent of the Deutches Kajak 
Verband. It must be said that 
during the whole fortnight since 
leaving Bregenz I experienced 
the greatest downright kind- 
ness and cordial courteousness 
from people of all classes whom 
it was my privilege to meet. 
I was not aware there was so 
much of it to be found any- 
where. Herr Reinicke informed 
me that there are (or were at 
the time) 220 clubs in the 
Deutches Kajak Verband (Ger- 
man Canoe Club Association), 
owning ten thousand canoes, 
while a new club springs into 
existence every week. This 
fact will give some idea of how 
the canoe form of ‘“ Wasser- 
sport” has caught on. In 
Austria it has also caught on, 
but not quite to the same ex- 
tent as in Germany. There 
are not so many boats, not so 
many clubs; still there are a 
good many. It is said that in 
Switzerland and Holland the 
“‘ Kanu sport ” is making great 
headway. There are canoe 
clubs in Germany at places 
where there is neither lake nor 
river, the members taking their 
canoes by train, or, as the case 
may be, to places where they 
can use them. Regattas and 
other gatherings for tours and 
so on obtain everywhere in 
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Germany and Austria, and the 
sport thus encouraged is, one 
may say, an unique means for 
the making of health. The 
ordinary dress for men—except, 
of course, on occasions when 
observance of the conventions 
must be made—is just bathing 
drawers ; for women the every- 
day tight bathing costume. On 
special occasions the regulation 
dress for men is a white jersey, 
with perhaps club colours and 
black shorts. The Danube, 
with its many great affluents, 
and the lakes of Salzkammergut 
and Karntner, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all lakes in Europe, 
give the Austrians abundant 
opportunities for ‘“‘ Kanu sport.” 
It is a rule that no one who 
cannot swim may be taken in 
a“ Faltboot.”’ But, then, every 
one, or nearly every one, can 
swim. I asked a lively girl by 
the Lake Constance, in the 
way of chaff, to come along in 
the Fiona. She was not sure 
about acceptance. She hesi- 
tated. ‘Can you swim?” 
“How could I live near the 
lake and not know how to 
swim.” 

It is not too much to say 
that at every town in Germany 
or Austria where there is suit- 
able water, river or lake, there 
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is at least one rowing club. 
In Vienna there are many. 
On one Sunday in the summer 
I happened to count eight 
eights, many fours, double and 
triple double scullers, and single 
scullers on the Danube, swift 
and all as it is. In fact, it is 
more and more realised that 
the sun is the great vivifier, 
and everyone seems to wish 
before all things to be burnt 
brown by it. Sun- bathing, 
whether while rowing or pad- 
dling or engaged upon any 
game, or, indeed, sedentary 
employment, is all the vogue. 
The open-air life has opened 
out and developed greatly since 
the war, and athletics of all 
kind have come to stay. Sure- 
ly the effect upon the popula- 
tion will be for good. 

But it is time to leave the 
Rhineland. We parted from 
Mr Reinicke as the train left 
with us—i.e., my companion 
and myself, canoes and all— 
for Passau, on the Danube, the 
frontier station between Ger- 
many and Austria. From Pas- 
sau we went down the Danube 
to Vienna, two hundred and 
ninety-six kilometres, where the 
Fiona was again put into dry 
dock—her sacks reposing on a 
wardrobe in my room. 








DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


XI. THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 


It is said sometimes of the 
English people that, unlike the 
Scots or the Irish or the Welsh, 
they have no historical mem- 
ories. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that they 
never harbour historical griev- 
ances. The English memory is 
pleasantly selective. It cher- 


ishes and hands down those 
incidents in its history which 
are in the recollection agreeable 
to its taste or flattering to 
its pride, and it sweeps into 
the limbo of forgotten things 
everything which is distasteful 


or discreditable or humiliating. 
History, composed in the popu- 
lar fashion welcome to the 
English, is all high lights. Our 
battles are all victories; the 
defeats are but regrettable in- 
cidents upon which as stepping 
stones we rise to higher things. 
We love our chosen heroes, 
and forget that they also 
were human beings, creatures 
of patchwork streaked with 
good and evil. Over statesmen 
we shake our heads, and never 
make of them figures to be 
worshipped in our national 
Pantheon. We uneasily feel 
about them, as we do of our 
current politicians, that they 
were no better than they should 
be. 

The English selective mem- 
ory, absurd, even childish, as it 


may seem to the scientific histo- 
rian, is one of the most blessed 
gifts ever granted by God to an 
Imperial people. It enables us 
to fight furiously, and then to 
shake hands and forgive. Ina 
few years after we have defeat- 
ed an enemy, or he has defeated 
us, he becomes in our eyes a 
very decent fellow, whom to 
fight was to learn to appre- 
ciate. The English soldier 
never did hate Jerry, and 
the civilians, who furiously 
raged against the Boche and 
the Hun, are now willing to 
find excuses for the rape of 
Belgium and the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The Germans, we 
all agree, had to be severely 
beaten for their own good, but 
now that they have been well 
beaten, let us make the best 
of them. After all, they did 
no more than their duty. Long 
since the English people, with 
their profound selective in- 
stinct, decided to forget the 
American Revolutionary War. 
It was not a war in which 
they can feel any pride, so 
George III., Lord North, and 
the Die-hards of their day 
have the sole responsibility for 
it thrust upon them. It was no 
fault of “‘ Ours,” say we, as we 
put up a memorial to George 
Washington in Westminster 
Abbey. And yet, though we 
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ostentatiously forget the Ameri- 
can War, it has left behind in 
all of us the subconscious de- 
termination never again to per- 
mit a dominion of the British 
Crown to be hounded into 
revolt. We all of us, whether 
we live in these islands or in 
the far spaces of the Empire, 
have this in our blood: that 
we will be governed by ourselves 
and by no other Power on the 
earth—least of all by other 
Englishmen. As Mr St John 
Ervine truly says in his ‘ Life 
of Parnell,’ every revolt against 
English rule anywhere has been 
led by Englishmen. 

The revolt of the American 
colonies against Great Britain 
was a revolt of Englishmen 
against Englishmen. Though 


Scots and Irish and Welshmen 
took part on either side, it 


was characteristically an Eng- 
lish show. It expressed us at 
our best and at our worst— 
the worst has died and is 
forgotten ; the best remains. 
In its incidents all through on 
both sides it revealed us as 
English, true to type. We are 
of all people the most un- 
changeably true to type 
throughout the centuries. The 
Englishman of to-day, in blood 
and bone and kindly blundering 
humorous mind, is own son of 
the Englishman of the eigh- 
teenth and the seventeenth and 
the sixteenth centuries. In 
all these Tales which I have 
tetold, is there one Englishman 
who is not instantly recognis- 
able as English through and 
through ? Dick Peeke in Spain 
m 1626 might have been a 
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wandering Tommy of the Great 
War; Captain James’s car- 
penter building a pinnace on 
the frozen shores of Hudson 
Bay might have sailed with 
Captain Scott to the Antarctic ; 
and those grave citizens of 
Providence and Bristol, Rhode 
Tsland, who in this tale set out 
in their boats to capture and 
burn the British schooner 
Gaspee on the 10th of June 
1772 might have been Carters 
of Prussia Cove honestly re- 
sentful of unwarrantable inter- 
ference with their local free 
trade. And even Mr Henry 
Teonge, the guzzling chaplain 
of Charles II.’s days, you may 
see again in Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones,’ or, a century later, in 
‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ 
My Dead Men are all alive now 
if you care to look around for 
them. 

The “ first blood ’—not very 
much of it yet indubitably 
both red and wet—in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence was 
drawn not at Lexington in 
April 1775 but in the Provi- 
dence River in June 1772 ; and 
it was shed by Lieutenant 
Thomas Dudingston of the 
schooner Gaspee, who, though 
certified by his admiral to be 
a “brave, diligent, and good 
officer,’’ was denounced by the 
folk of Rhode Island as a 
** pirate,’ because, forsooth, he 
had seized their contraband 
goods in the name of a shadowy 
and far-distant King. Both 
sides in the quarrel did less 
than justice to the rich Eng- 
lish language; for each side, 
groping for words of abuse, 
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pitched upon the ever-recurrent 
formula “ piratical villains ” 
with which to bespatter the 
other, though on the one side 
were ranged Admiral John Mon- 
tagu and the King’s officers, 
and on the other the Governor 
and Company of Rhode Island, 
and nearly every man, woman, 
and child in the colony. 
Lieutenant Dudingston was 
in command of one of those 
fast schooners which had been 
attached to the British North 
American Squadron in order to 
impose upon the American 
colonies customs laws made in 
England. It was a tough job 


anywhere upon the eastern sea- 
board, and nowhere tougher 
than in Rhode Island, of which 
the shipmasters and merchants 
had been enriched by the West 


African slave trade and the 
common folk had been nurtured 
in maritime adventure and 
smuggling. In 1772 resistance 
to the British customs au- 
thority, hitherto passive, re- 
quired little impetus from out- 
side to thrust it over the edge 
into forceful hostility. That 
impetus was supplied by the 
diligent zeal of Lieutenant Dud- 
ingston. 

When we find the leaders of 
a commercial community, a 
community of English blood 
whose settlements bore good 
old English names — Newport, 
Bristol, Greenwich, Warwick— 
stoutly resisting measures of 
the British Parliament, and 
being confirmed in their re- 
sistance by the authority of 
governors, deputy governors, 
and chief justices, we must 


look for reasons deeper than 
those of mere temporary com- 
mercial interest. Rhode Island, 
in the affair of the Gaspee, 
challenged not only the policy 
but the constitutional legality 
of the customs laws and regula- 
tions put into force against 
the colonists. It was claimed 
that under the charter incor- 
porating the Governor and Com- 
pany of Rhode Island, local 
autonomy, as we should call 
it, was conferred, and that the 
King’s Writ could not rm 
unless endorsed by the local 
magistrates. The shipowners 
and merchants, whose vessels 
and goods were seized by Dud- 
ingston, appealed in the first 
instance to the Governor, who 
took the legal opinion of Hop- 
kins the Chief Justice. Hop- 
kins ruled that “any person 
who should come into the 
colony and exercise any al- 
thority by force of arms without 
showing his commission to the 
Governor, and of a custom 
house officer without being 
sworn into his office, was guilty 
of trespass if not of piracy.” 
Admiral John Montagu and 
his officers claimed, of course, 
that the King’s commission 
with which they were armed 
superseded all local authority, 
and could not be submitted 
to any local jurisdiction for 
confirmation or endorsement. 
There was thus a sharp clear 
issue between the colony and 
England, between the land and 
the sea. The Governor of 
Rhode Island, acting upon the 
opinion of Hopkins, sent 4 
sheriff on board the Gaspee to 
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ask Lieutenant Dudingston for 
his authority. The lieutenant 
referred the inquiry to the 
admiral, who replied as follows : 
“The lieutenant, sir, has done 
his duty. I shall give the 
King’s officers directions that 
they send every man taken in 
molesting them to me. As 
sure as the people of New- 
port attempt to rescue any 
vessel, and any of them are 
taken, I will hang them as 
pirates.” 

This was fine bluff sea talk, 
though scarcely tactful as be- 
tween a British admiral and a 
British governor. But those 
of the sea, exasperated by the 
obduracy of the land and maybe 
conscious of their own im- 
potence to coerce the land, 
were already stamping on their 
quarter-decks. They hated the 
service in which they were 
engaged, and the colonists who 
had imposed it upon them. 
And not all British naval officers 
were gentlemen. An incident 
in the early colonial life of 
John Paul Jones may be taken 
in illustration. Two years after 
the Gaspee incident a lieutenant 
said in Jones’s presence that a 
revolt or insurrection would be 
easily suppressed if the courage 
of colonial men were on a par 
with the virtue of colonial 
women. For this he was at 
once knocked down by Jones, 
and though a challenge to a 
duel was invited, none came 
from the naval side. The ex- 
planation appears to have been 
that this lieutenant’s brother 
Officers ruled that he had be- 
haved like a cad, and refused 
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to act with him in a duel. Bad 
service makes bad officers. 

Montagu’s quarter-deck reply 
to the governor and company of 
Rhode Island was highly wel- 
come to his diligent officer 
Dudingston, who, supported 
strongly by his chief, went 
upon his way capturing ships 
and seizing cargoes which came 
within his judgment of contra- 
band. On their side the mer- 
chants of Rhode Island pro- 
ceeded by legal process. They 
sued Dudingston in the local 
courts for the goods seized, 
obtained judgment against him, 
and the High Sheriff, armed 
with a warrant of arrest, was 
on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to execute it upon the 
lieutenant’s person. This was 
the situation on the 10th of 
June 1772, at the moment 
when Lieutenant Dudingston 
was chasing a packet sloop up 
the Providence River. It was 
in the afternoon ; the tide was 
on the ebb, and the Gaspee 
took the ground on the shallows 
off Namquit Point (ever since 
to be known as Gaspee Point). 
By no possibility could she be 
refloated until the next high 
tide many hours later. The 
opportunity for which Rhode 
Island waited had come. 

Word of the plight of the 
Gaspee and of the hated Dud- 
ingston flew along the river to 
Providence and Bristol, and 
at once the city fathers pro- 
ceeded to mobilise their forces. 


‘Drummers sent through the 


streets called for volunteers, 
and enough of hardy sailormen 
offered themselves to take a 
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ship of the line rather than a 
little schooner. But this was 
no wild rag: it was the most 
serious of businesses, in which 
liberty and life and the very 
charter of the colony were to 
be imperilled, so that all steps 
needed to be taken under a 
grave sense of responsibility. 
The leading men of the two 
cities took charge. For Provi- 
dence there were the two 
Browns, John and Joseph, and 
Abraham Whipple ; for Bristol, 
Captains Simeon Potter and 
Thomas Shaw. The sheriff 
went, too, with his warrant of 
arrest, so that all proceedings 
might have a flavour of judicial 
regularity. John Brown for 


Providence supplied eight long 
boats, and Simeon Potter a 
ninth for Bristol. 

The night fell very dark, 


and the expedition set forth so 
as to arrive at the Gaspee 
about midnight. She was then 
just afloat, and was held by a 
single anchor. The boats on 
the journey down the river fell 
in with one Aaron Biggs, a 
free negro, whom they took 
aboard, and from whom the 
admiral later learned the names 
of the leaders. Aaron was, 
indeed, the sole Crown witness, 
though the Crown never got 
to the stage of making use of 
his evidence. Upon the deck 
of the Gaspee the watch was 
alert, for Dudingston, knowing 
bis own intense unpopularity, 
was apprehensive of attack. 
At about half-past twelve the 
line of boats was seen ap- 
‘ proaching, and was hailed from 
the schooner. “They said,” 
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wrote Dudingston in his report 
—which I have read with others 
included in the admiral’s papers 
(Public Record Office) —“ that 
they had the sheriff with them 
and must come on board. I 
answered that the sheriff could 
not be admitted on board at 
such an unseasonable hour, 
and ordered them to keep off. 
They hollered and rowed to- 
wards the schooner’s bows. I 
then ordered the sentinel to 
fire.” Midshipman William 
Dickinson, in his account, says 
that the attackers gave three 
cheers, and returned the fire 
with a number of muskets. 
At this discharge Dudingston 
cried out, “Good God, I am 
done for,’ and went down 
with bullets in his arm and 
groin. In a few moments the 
men of Providence and Bristol 
swarmed over the bows, the 
watch on deck was overpowered, 
and the schooner was taken. 
No one except Dudingston was 
wounded, and the vessel was 
surrendered by the midship- 
man. Dudingston, who ex- 
pected no quarter for himself, 
was roughly handled until it 
was seen that he was badly 
hurt. ‘I then begged,” wrote 
he, “that they would either 
despatch me, or suffer my 
wounds to be dressed.” The 
attackers had thoughtfully 
brought a doctor with them, 
and the lieutenant’s wounds 
were attended to. Then the 
crew of the Gaspee were mal- 
shalled on deck, and put ashore 
in two boats. Dudingston, 
slung in a blanket, was also 
taken ashore, and, though after- 
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wards he complained greatly 
of his treatment, was not in- 
tentionally ill-used. He was 
lucky to have got through with 
his life intact. 

After all the Gaspee’s com- 
pany had been put ashore, 
the boats returned to the 
schooner and set her on fire. 
This was at half-past three in 
the morning, and an hour later, 
in the light of early summer 
dawn, the cutting-out expedi- 
tion, which had drawn first 
blood in the contest between 
the American colonies and Great 
Britain, rowed off to their 
homes in Providence and Bris- 
tol. All this happened, be it 


remembered, three years before 
the opening skirmish of the 
war at Lexington, and while 
the colonies were supposed to 
be still under the jurisdiction 


of the British Crown and Parlia- 
ment. Jt became, as it were, 
a test case, and was Clearly 
recognised on both sides as 
being a test case. The names 
of the perpetrators were known ; 
they had not disguised them- 
selves nor hidden behind sub- 
ordinates. They were the lead- 
ing citizens in their own towns. 
If the Crown, wielding as it 
did the power of all the British 
naval forces in American waters, 
could not arrest them and bring 
them to trial fur an outrage so 
flagrant, then it could not 
arrest anybody. The King’s 
Writ no longer ran in Rhode 
Island, the tiniest of the thir- 
teen colonies, and would pres- 
ently cease to run in the other 
twelve. 


No free British community 
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is ever quite unanimous about 
anything. And there were in 
Rhode Island some few who 
repelled their fellow colonists 
as disloyal, and sought to join 
hands with Montagu; but not 
enough of them to deflect the 
issue. One of these dissentients, 
writing to the admiral in July, 
supplied evidence of the de- 
liberation with which the attack 
on the Gaspee had been con- 
ceived and executed. ‘“‘ The 
attack upon the Gaspee,’’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘ was not the effect of 
sudden passion or resentment 
but of cool deliberation and 
forethought. Local cireum- 
stances at the time she was 
burnt did not raise the first 
emotion to that enormous act. 
It had been long determined 
that she should be destroyed. 
A memorial or petition from 
the merchants in Providence 
was laid before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature then sitting 
in that town, and afterwards 
before the governor, praying 
that the commander of an 
armed vessel then cruising in 
the bay should be called upon 
by the civil authority to know 
by what power he was author- 
ised to search ships and other 
vessels on the high seas, though 
it was notorious that the armed 
vessel in question sailed under 
British colours and belonged 
to His Britannic Majesty. This 
insult on His Majesty’s Crown 
and dignity was begun in the 
most public and open manner, 
and the intention was spoken 
of many days before the event. 
... The Government of this 
colony bears no resemblance 
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to any other government under 
the Crown of England.” So 
Charles Dudley, loyalist, but 
he was no more helpful as a 
witness than was Aaron Biggs, 
free negro. There were not 
enough men of his temper on 
the land to give effective help 
to the sea. 

No one saw more clearly 
than Admiral Montagu, when 
at Boston he received the news 
of this “‘ melancholy accident,” 
as he called it, that the pride 
of his office and of his squadron 
would be gone for ever unless 
he could make good his threat 
to the Governor and Chief 
Justice of Rhode Island. He 
must seize and hang the two 
Browns, Abraham Whipple, and 
Simeon Potter, or admit open 
defeat. He did his best, though 
from the first he was unhopeful. 
He, an Englishman, was up 
against other Englishmen as 
bold and resolute as himself. 
He took the deposition of Mid- 
shipman Dickinson — Duding- 
ston lay at the point of death, 
and was not expected to re- 
cover—and sent it to the gover- 
nor with a letter praying assist- 
ance in apprehending and bring- 
ing to justice the burners of 
the Gaspee. “But,” as he 
wrote to the Admiralty on 
12th June, “as the inhabitants 
of Rhode Island in general are 
a set of lawless piratical people, 
and whose whole business is 
that of smuggling and defraud- 
ing the King of his duties, I 
cannot expect any satisfaction 
from that letter.” He did not 
expect and he did not get any 
satisfaction. The land, un- 
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armed or very sparsely armed, 
silently defied the sea, and the 
sea, for all its semblance of 
power, was impotent. Montagu 
could have sent gunboats up 
the Providence River and bom- 
barded the offending townships 
into dust, but even he, in his 
just wrath, never thought to 
turn British guns upon British 
homes in territory which was 
still indubitably British ; and 
meanwhile the Browns and 
Whipple and Simeon Potter 
went about their lawful and 
unlawful occasions. They ran 
their packets openly between 
Providence and New York, 
and they continued to set at 
naught the customs laws which 
the late schooner Gaspee had 
perished in enforcing.  Lieu- 
tenant Dudingston went to 
England to be healed of his 
wounds, and I can find no 
evidence in the contemporary 
documents of any other 
schooner being sent to take 
the place of Dudingston’s ves- 
sel. The admiral was busy 
corresponding with England, 
and the Government in London 
were at their wits’ end to con- 
trive measures of repression. 
The First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, Lord Sandwich (also 
named John Montagu), though 
his record is stained by charges 
of corruption, was a stout Die- 
hard of typical English breed. 
He demanded that the ring- 
leaders of those who had burned 
the Gaspee should somehow be 
seized (he did not explain how), 
carried to England, tried in 
London, and hanged at Execu- 
tion Dock. He was very strong 
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upon Execution Dock; it 
sounded so vengefully grateful 
in English ears. The Govern- 
ment inclined to tbe political 
course of suspending the charter 
under which the governor and 
company of Rhode Island had 
been incorporated. In the end 
the decision reached was as 
characteristically English as had 
been all the other acts in the 
drama. An Order in Council 
was passed and sent to the 
Governor of Rhode Island com- 
manding him to arrest the 
offenders and send them to 
England to be tried, and a 
Royal Commission was set up 
to inquire into the affair of 
the Gaspee. The Commissioners 
named were Admiral John Mon- 
tagu, commanding in North 
American waters; the Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island ; the Vice- 
Admiralty Judge at Boston ; 
and the Chief-Justices of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey, Admiral Montagu must 
have smiled grimly when he 
read the names in this fine 
mixed bag. Four out of the 
six, and possibly five, were 
already heart and soul in sym- 
pathy with the “ piratical vil- 
lains ” of Rhode Island. 

The year 1773 opened in an 
atmosphere of tense strain. The 
Royal Commissioners had been 
brought together to open their 
“inquiry” into events with 
which everybody on land and 
sea were already fully cognisant, 
and the Provincial Assembly of 
Rhode Island were summoned 
to meet simultaneously with 
the avowed intention of keeping 
a close watch on the proceedings 
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of the Commission. Admiral 
Montagu had an early intima- 
tion of the unchanged temper 
of the colony. As he sailed 
into the Providence River on 
13th January to take his seat 
upon the Commission, the fort 
did not salute his flag. When 
he wrathfully asked for a reason 
in writing, the reply was that 
by a law of the province guns 
could only be fired on particular 
days, of which the day of his 
arrival was not one. Montagu 
was not to be put off in this 
fashion. He reported the failure 
to salute him as a designed 
insult. On the same day the 
King’s Proclamation appointing 
the Commission was torn down 
and trampled underfoot. 

The Commissioners met under 
the chairmanship of Wanton, 
the Governor of Rhode Island. 
Could there be a more beautiful 
example of English regard for 
constitutional propriety than 
such a Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by such a governor ? 
The Commissioners examined 
the free negro, Aaron Biggs, 
and two or three of the Gaspee’s 
people, and then had a happy 
thought. Where was Duding- 
ston? They were told that 
Dudingston was in England 
recovering from his hurts. How 
could they, gravely inquired 
the Commissioners, properly in- 
quire into this Gaspee outrage 
unless they had before them 
the chief character in the piece ? 
It would be like examining 
“Hamlet ” without the assist- 
ance of the Prince of Denmark. 
They must adjourn until, say, 
26th May, in order that Lieu- 
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tenant Dudingston might be 
brought from England to give 
evidence before them. And 
forthwith they adjourned—for 
four months—and never met 
again. Montagu, who from 
first to last was singularly free 
from illusions, wrote home on 
19th January: “I am greatly 
afraid nothing will come of this 
Commission, as I am told the 
people are determined not to 
suffer any of the persons to be 
taken, nor will the civil magis- 
trate do his duty.” He was 
right in his judgment of the 
situation. For while the Com- 
mission was meeting and cheer- 
fully adjourning at Newport, 
the Provincial Assembly was 
in session at East Greenwich. 
An Order in Council had 
arrived requiring the governor 
to seize the burners of the 
Gaspee and send them tc Eng- 
land for trial. What, asked 
Chief Justice Hopkins of the 
Assembly, should he do about 
it? He was instructed to use 
his own discretion ; whereupon, 
amid tumultuous cheering, 
Hopkins declared that he would 
neither apprehend any person 
by his own order, nor suffer 
executive officers in the colony 
to do it. 

And so the curtain fell on 
the Gaspee comedy. The ad- 
miral and the British Govern- 


ment might rage furiously 
across the sea, but the land 
was barred against them. 
Rhode Island, that tiny bit 
of resolute colonial territory, 
laughed at the Royal Navy, 
and the Royal Navy hates to 
be laughed at. In 1775, after 
sporadic hostilities had turned 
into open war, it made an 
effort to get a bit of its own 
back. Captain Sir James Wal- 
lace, commanding the British 
naval forces in Narragansett 
Bay, sent in the following cartel 
to Abraham Whipple: “ You, 
Abraham Whipple, on the 10th 
June 1772, burned His Majesty’s 
vessel the Gaspee, and I will 
hang you at the yard-arm.” 
Back flashed a reply from 
Whipple: “Always catch a 
man before you hang him.” 
During the war the coast towns 
of Rhode Island were more than 
once bombarded, but none of 
those citizens who had burned 
the Gaspee and defied Admiral 


Montagu were ever appre- 
hended. 

And that famous Royal Com- 
mission? It met, adjourned, 


and died. All that I can find 
about it after January 1772 is 
a bill from one of the Com- 
missioners for his travelling 
expenses. There is no record 
of that bill ever having been 
paid. 
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A SCOTT CENTENARY. 


ONE hundred years ago—on 
the 16th January 1826 to be 
exact,—after a month of fluctu- 
ating hopes and fears,'Sir Walter 
Scott “‘ came through cold roads 
to as cold news ’—the news 
that he was a ruined man. 
The great publishing house of 
Archibald Constable & Co., 
with which he was hopelessly 
entangled, had suspended pay- 
ment. 

It was only then, when all 
the world must know, that he 
told Lockhart of enterprises 
embarked upon a quarter of a 
century before, which, care- 
fully concealed, had controlled 
and dictated his actions during 
the intervening years. The 
knowledge that Scott had en- 
gaged in business was distaste- 
ful to Lockhart—a thing to be 
excused, but scarcely justified. 

That Scott’s plans miscarried 
was more his misfortune than 
his fault. He committed grave 
faults, and he was badly served ; 
but if all had gone according 
to plan, there was no inherent 
obstacle to success in the plans 
themselves. The sequel is with- 
out a parallel. On personal 
grounds he was obliged to save 
the situation at whatever cost 
to himself, and with almost 
Superhuman exertions he tided 
Over crisis after crisis, until 
the habit became a vice 
with him. He was in despair 
at times, and anxiety was 
always at his elbow, and on 
Ohe occasion he failed to meet 


his obligations without assist- 
ance; but, except in this single 
instance, he seems never to 
have thought seriously of re- 
tiring from the connection. 
Early in 1800 Scott wrote to 
James Ballantyne at Kelso, 
pointing out the advantages 
which Edinburgh possessed as a 
field for printing and publish- 
ing, and inviting him to come 
to Edinburgh “‘upon a pros- 
pect of a very flattering nature.”’ 
Three branches of printing were 
to be undertaken—a weekly 
newspaper started or acquired, 
a monthly Magazine, and an 
Annual Register: ‘‘ The pub- 
lication of works, either ancient 
or modern, opens a fair field 
for ambition.”” He promised 
pecuniary assistance, either 
upon terms of a share or other- 
wise, and said it appeared to 
him that such a plan, “‘ judici- 
ously adopted and diligently 
pursued,’’ would lead to an 
ample fortune. Scott was in 
his twenty-ninth year at this 
time, and quite unknown, hav- 
ing only a few original ballads 
and translations to his name ; 
but he had a boundless and 
justifiable faith in himself, and, 
as he tells us, was “on fire for 
fame ” and ‘‘ busied in imagin- 
ing means of coming by it.” 
‘“* Air-drawn schemes,” Lock- 
hart calls them ; but Lockhart 


was wrong. 
Scott was not taking a leap 
in the dark. Another had 


shown the way. With one 
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notable exception, the book- 
sellers of Edinburgh had been, 
like Johnson’s father, the old 
bookseller of Lichfield, better 
qualified to talk about books 
than to trade in them. Charles 
Elliot was the exception. He 
was the first bookseller in 
Scotland to give large sums 
for copyrights, and he kept 
the copyrights in his own hands 
—a twofold innovation which 
did not meet with the approval 
of the London booksellers, who 
regarded the literary output of 
Scotland as a monopoly of 
their own. Individual enter- 
prise did not enter largely 
into their transactions. They 
met at the Chapter Coffee 
House, the Devil’s Tavern, or 
the Grecian, and made their 
plans. A scheme would be 
matured like Johnson’s ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ in which no fewer 
than fifty booksellers were in- 
terested, and the property ap- 
portioned in shares — eight- 
twelfths, a half, a sixteenth, or 
a sixty-fourth—according to a 
man’s trade and resources. The 
system had its conveniences, 
but it did not leave much 
room for private judgment or 
the healthy element of com- 
petition, nor was it calculated 
to do much for the encourage- 
ment of literature. They threw 
hindrances in Elliot’s way at 
every turn, and finally refused 
to sell his books. Elliot opened 
a shop in the Strand in the 
year of Johnson’s death, and 
rendered their opposition in- 
effectual. At his death ten 
years later, and five years 
before the date of Scott’s letter 
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to Ballantyne, his stock was 
sold off, the London book- 
sellers uniting to depreciate 
it, and so far he had no worthy 
successor. In Elliot’s death 
the cause of literature in Scot- 
land had sustained a loss, and 
it is unmistakable that Scott 
meant to fill the gap. Elliot 
is still represented among 
the publishers of to-day. His 
daughter married John Murray, 
Byron’s ‘‘ Anak of Publishers.” 

At the end of 1802 Ballan- 
tyne removed from Kelso, and 
set up his printing presses in 
the Canongate. But much had 
taken place in the interval. It 
was a very different world 
into which Scott now introduced 
Ballantyne. Jeffrey, Horner, 
Sydney Smith, and their coad- 
jutors in the projection of 
‘The Edinburgh Review,’ had 
brought their plans to a head, 
and in October of that year 
the first number saw the light 
with Archibald Constable, who 
in 1800 was ‘the keeper of a 
small bookshop,” as its pub- 
lisher. Constable had started 
for himself in 1795, the year 
in which Elliot died. By the 
time Ballantyne arrived on the 
scene he had already made 
good his footing, and the pub- 
lication of ‘The Edinburgh 
Review ’ added to his growing 
reputation and importance. 
Now, as Lord Cockburn says 
in ‘ Memorials of his Time,’ “ he 
rushed out and took possession 
of the open field. Abandoning 
the old timid and grudging 
system, he stood out as the 
general patron and payer of 
all promising publications, and 
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confounded not merely his rivals 
in trade but his very authors 
by his unheard-of prices.”’ 

It was rank bad luck, but 
Scott found himself forestalled, 
and henceforth he had for Con- 
stable an antipathy which crops 
up all through their ill-fated 
connection, and more than any- 
thing else contributed to his own 
downfall. There are ‘long, 
steady, deep-rooted, rational 
antipathies,’’ as Sarah Battle 
observed, but this was not one 
of them. Scott, it will be re- 
called, had an implacable side. 
He disowned his brother Daniel, 
“the blot of the family,” and 
on his death refused to attend 
his funeral, or to wear mourning 
for him. 

Yet all might have gone well 
with Scott and Ballantyne had 
Scott been content. ‘‘ Soon,” 
says Lockhart, ‘‘ the Ballantyne 
Press was groaning under a 
multitude of works, with al- 
most all of which Scott’s hand 
as well as his head had some- 
thing more or less to do”; 
and Ballantyne, though not a 
printer—he had been bred to 
the law,—was rapidly building 
up a reputation for the excel- 
lence of his printing. 

From the first Constable was 
a generous supporter of the 
printing office, but until 1807 
his direct dealings with Scott 
were few and unimportant. 
Scott had been working for the 
London booksellers. For an 
edition of Dryden’s works in 
eighteen volumes they paid 
him £756. ‘The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border’ and the 

Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ 
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were published in London. 
With the first edition of the 
‘Lay ’ Scott’s fame was made, 
and Longman bought the copy- 
right for £500. This put Con- 
stable on his mettle, and 
in 1807 he boldly offered 
£1000 for ‘ Marmion ’ while the 
poem was little more than 
begun, ‘“‘a price,’ says Lock- 
hart, ‘‘ which, paid for an 
unseen and unfinished MS., 
appeared in those days por- 
tentous.” It was accepted 
‘‘ without hesitation.” In 1808 
—the following year—he entered 
into a contract with Scott for 
an edition of Swift’s works in 
nineteen volumes, for which he 
undertook to pay £1500. 

Scott is frank about his own 
failings. ‘‘ Convince my under- 
standing,” he says in his Diary, 
‘and I am perfectly docile ; 
stir my passions by coldness or 
affronts, and the devil would 
not drive me from my purpose.” 
He also speaks of his ‘‘ constitu- 
tional and hereditary obsti- 
nacy.” These passions were 
now to come into play. ‘ Mar- 
mion’ was published in Feb- 
ruary 1808; and in April, 
Jeffrey criticised it severely in 
‘The Edinburgh Review,’ of 
which he was editor, and to 
which Scott was a contributor. 
Scott wrote no more for Jeffrey. 
A Tory rival to ‘ The Edinburgh 
Review ’ had been thought of. 
Scott threw himself with en- 
thusiasm into the movement, 
and it is not too much to say 
that the ‘Quarterly Review ’ 
might never have taken shape 
but for his efforts. He tells 
his brother Thomas: ‘A plot 
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has been long hatching by the 
gentlemen who were active in 
the anti-Jacobin paper to 
countermine ‘The Edinburgh 
Review’ by establishing one 
which should display similar 
talent and independence with 
a better strain in politics. ... 
Constable, or rather that Bear 
his partner, has behaved to me 
of late not very civilly, and I 
owe Jeffrey a flap with a fox- 
tail on account of his review of 
‘Marmion,’ and thus doth the 
whirligig of time bring about 
my revenges.” His revenges ! 
for what? In the matter of the 
review Constable was blame- 
less, and as publisher of the 
poem an equal sufferer with 
Scott. Constable endeavoured 
to heal the breach. Scott was 
adamant. Had not “ the whirli- 
gig of time” brought back 
the lost opportunity? Scott 
thought so. He is explicit in 
a letter to his friend Morritt : 
““I have been concocting, at 
the instigation of various loyal 
and well-disposed persons, a 
grand scheme of opposition 
to the proud critics of Edin- 
burgh. It is now matured 
in all its branches, and con- 
sists of the following divisions. 
A new review in London, to 
be called the ‘ Quarterly.’ .. . 
Then, sir, to turn the flank of 
Messrs Constable & Co., and 
to avenge myself of certain 
impertinences which in the 


vehemence of their whiggery 
they have dared to indulge in 
towards me, I have prepared 
to start against them at Whit- 
sunday first the celebrated 
printer Ballantyne (who had 
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the honour of meeting you at 
Ashiestiel), in the shape of an 
Edinburgh publisher, with a 
long purse and a sound political 
creed, not to mention an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive 
with young John Murray of 
Fleet Street, the most en- 
lightened and active of the 
London trade. By this means 
I hope to counterbalance the 
predominating influence of Con- 
stable & Co., who at present 
have it in their power and 
inclination to forward or sup- 
press any book as they approve 
or dislike its political tendency.” 

It is the plan of 1800 revived. 
Scott was now a power in the 
literary world, and, by his 
halidom, he would cut Con- 
stable’s comb! He wrote to 
Ellis : ‘‘ Another bomb is about 
to break on him besides the 
‘Review.’”’ To Miss Seward: 
“Constable, like many other 
folks who learn to undervalue 
the means by which they have 
risen, has behaved, or rather 
suffered his partner to behave, 
very uncivilly towards me. But 
they may both live to know 
that they should not have 
kicked down the ladder till 
they were sure of their footing.” 
To Southey: ‘I have hada 
high quarrel with Constable 
& Co. ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view’ has driven them quite 
crazy, and its success led them 
to undervalue those who have 
been of most use to them— 
but they shall dearly abye 
it.” 

The personal animus and 
malice are astounding; and 
it is all so paltry—mere petty 
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aspersions. In recommending 
Weber to Ellis, he says: ‘‘ Con- 
stable has offended me exces- 
sively by tyrannising over this 
poor Teutcher, and being rather 
rude when I interfered. It is 
a chance, but I may teach him 
that he should not kick down 
the scaffolding Lefore his house 
is quite built.”’ 

Scott was not the means by 
which Constable had risen. 
Lockhart admits this. ‘“‘ The 
Bear’s”’ offence was that he 
thought Scott should complete 
his edition of Swift before 
engaging upon other work of 
the kind. This was reason- 
able, and justified in the result. 
In the agreement signed by 
Scott he undertook to have 
the work ready for publication 
about Christmas 1810. It was 
not published till 1814. As to 
the accusation against Con- 
stable, in 1814 Scott had to 
disarm Weber of a pair of 
loaded pistols at the risk of 
his life. The man was mad, 
and a drunkard to boot. 

On reading the article in 
‘The Edinburgh Review’ on 
‘“Marmion,’: John Murray, 
“the most enlightened and 
active of the London trade,” 
Said to himself, as he sub- 
sequently told Lockhart: 
“ Walter Scott has feelings both 
a8 a gentleman and a Tory 
which these people have now 
wounded—the alliance between 
him and the whole clique of 
‘The Edinburgh Review,’ its 
proprietor included, is shaken.”’ 
And says Dr Smiles: ‘‘ Murray 
at once took advantage of this 
Opening to draw closer the 
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bonds between himself and 
Ballantyne, for he well knew 
who was the leading spirit in 
the firm, and was desirous of 
obtaining the London Agency 
of the Publishing business, 
which, as he rightly discerned, 
would soon be started in con- 
nection with the Canongate 
Press, and in opposition to 
Constable.’’ Murray and Bal- 
lantyne met by appointment 
in Yorkshire. Ballantyne held 
out the bait of ‘‘ both another 
Scotch poem and a Scotch 
novel on the stocks”; and 
Murray, fully confident that 
he had captured Scott and 
ousted Constable, proceeded 
to Ashiestiel to clinch matters. 
In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ 
this incident is indexed under 
the name of John Murray, 
“Overture to Ballantyne to 
supersede Constable.” 

Two years later, in 1810, 
Murray writes to Constable 
& Co.: “It is very long now 
since any confidential corre- 
spondence took place between 
our houses. It is a matter of 
great regret to me; but I 
think that circumstances are 
so arranging themselves now 
as to admit of our no longer 
being enemies at least, if there 
remain in you any of those 
feelings of ancient regard which 
have never altogether forsaken 
me. The uniform respectability 
of the works from your firm 
in which you allowed me to 
join with you, and their uni- 
form success, are circumstances 
as I find they are not easily 
paralleled, so are they not 
easily forgotten by me. Neither 
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can I forget the general com- 
fort and confidence which ob- 
tained so long in all my trans- 
actions with your house; for 
I have in vain looked for 
either since. I can have no 
desire to infringe upon other 
arrangements, but I merely 
write to assure you that it 
will afford me pleasure to 
avail myself of any oppor- 
tunity of transacting business 
with you, if I may flatter 
myself with the hope that you 
entertain corresponding senti- 
ments of cordiality and 
esteem. Presuming upon that 
liberality which no differences 
have allowed us to deviate 
from, I have enclosed a few 
bills, which I beg the favour 
of you, at your convenience, 
to negotiate for me, and I 
Shall feel happy in any occa- 
sion of serving you in return.” 
Three weeks later he writes: 
‘Dear Constable,—It is really 
not without much compunction 
that I venture to enclose an- 
other bill to you. You have 
done me herculean service, and 
if no more can be done, let 
no more be tried.”’ The follow- 
ing week: ‘My dear Con- 
stable,.—I do entreat you 
neither to wish me at the 
devil for sending you more 
bills, nor to send me there 
by not returning their amount 
to me.”’ 

Mr Murray had backed the 
wrong horse. The attempt to 
undermine Constable failed. It 
was foredoomed to failure. 


James Ballantyne was a worthy 
if,uninspiring man. John Bal- 
lantyne, his 


ne’er - do - well 
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brother, was a vicious mounte. 
bank ; and to set him up asa 
rival publisher to Constable, 
as Scott did, was an act of 
folly. The new firm began 
business in July 1809 at prem- 
ises in Hanover Street. Lock- 
hart hints that John Ballantyne 
induced Scott to this step with 
a view to personal aggrandise- 
ment, but that is nonsense. 

“The Bear,’’ Constable’s 
partner Hunter, a man of 
singularly clear and _ vigorous 
mind, was under no illusions 
as regards Scott and the Ballan- 
tynes. With wonderful pre- 
science he wrote to Constable: 
“As to the future views and 
expectations of Messrs Ballan- 
tyne & Co., and ‘ The House of 
Hanover,’ these are certainly 
not far removed from what I 
have predicted from the be- 
ginning, and it seems not diffi- 
cult to guess what will soon 
happen in that kingdom. James 
B. and his printing will stand, 
for the present at least (indeed 
he has already been telling 
some of their friends that John 
has no share in his printing 
business). John will quarrel 
with Murray immediately, and 
stop payment probably about 
this time next year, and it will 
appear that he is sole partner. 
Walter Scott and his friends 
will then come forward to us, 
and offer to reinstate matters 
on the old footing, we employ- 
ing him as an author and 
Messrs B. as printers, as 
formerly.”’ 

This is almost precisely what 
did happen. The bulk of the 
publishing schemes were formed 
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with a view to providing work 
for the printing office; and 
even Murray, keen as he was 
to keep in touch with Scott, 
recoiled from a proposal for 
a series of ‘ British Novelists ’ 
in two hundred volumes. John 
Ballantyne’s business methods 
were deplorable. Time and 
again, when all obligations 
seemed provided for, Scott was 
confronted by some sudden 
demand carefully kept in the 
background, and sprung upon 
him at the last moment when 
it could no longer be con- 
cealed. Finally, he succumbed 
to the inevitable. On 10th 
August 1813 Scott wrote to 
John Ballantyne: “I really 
am not adequate to the fatigue 
of mind which these affairs 
occasion me, though I must do 
the best to struggle through 
them.” And in the following 
week: “JI am quite satisfied 
that it is impossible for J. B. 
& Co. to continue business 
longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sale of stock and 
extrication of their affairs. . . 

With regard to the printing, 
it is my intention to retire 
from that also, as soon as I 
can possibly do so with safety 
to myself, and with the regard 
I shall always entertain for 
James’s interest. Whatever 
loss I may sustain will be pre- 
ferable to the life I have 
lately led, when I seem sur- 
rounded by a sort of magic 
circle, which neither permits 
me to remain at home in 
peace, nor to stir abroad with 
pleasure.” Would that Scott 
had adhered to his resolution ! 
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Like Mr Murray, Scott turned 
to Constable in his hour of 
difficulty, but he did so only 
under pressure of the most 
dire circumstances. The idea 
of approaching Constable was 
first mooted by James Ballan- 
tyne in 1812, but Scott, who 
could not but be conscious 
that he had acted an un- 
worthy part, and doubtless 
felt shamefaced enough, while 
not rejecting the proposition— 
his extremity was great—de- 
murred, unless on “absolute 
necessity,” or ‘‘ very strong 
grounds of advantage.” “TI 
am persuaded,”’ he said, “‘ noth- 
ing ultimately good can be 
expected from any connection 
with that house, unless for 
those who have a mind to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

It has been charged against 
Constable that his sanguine 
disposition and readiness to 
undertake risks of a magnitude 
which would have given pause 
to other men misled Scott as 
to his real financial standing, 
and encouraged him in a course 
which brought ruin in its train. 
But Constable’s attitude on 
this occasion, and his frank 
and sagacious advice, in con- 
tradiction to Scott’s proposals, 
disproves this contention. His 
advice was taken, and proved 
efficacious in relieving the neces- 
sities of the moment. His 
advice in too many matters on 
occasions to come was neither 
asked for nor taken. To meet 
their more pressing needs, Con- 
stable took over £2000 worth 
of Ballantyne & Co.’s unsale- 
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able stock, and in response to 
Scott’s request for a further 
accommodation of £2000 or 
£3000, he wrote: ‘‘On the 
subject of this house coming 
under acceptance at present, 
I am obliged explicitly to 
assure you that our doing 
so might be attended with 
the most injurious consequences 
to our own credit. Regarding 
your private fortune, influence, 
and resources, believe me I 
have no doubt; but you are 
not in the midst of the mer- 
cantile world, and cannot, there- 
fore, be so fully aware of the 
present, and I may add in- 
creasing, difficulties in money 
negotiations as I am, or I am 
convinced you would feel com- 
pletely aware of the necessity 
of a great exertion being very 
speedily made to secure a 
large sum of money independent 
of your present and ordinary 
business resources ; and I again 
repeat my opinion that your 
connection with and interest 
in the business of Ballantyne 
& Co. makes this a measure 
of absolute necessity. <A partial 
sum of £1000 this month, a 
similar sum next, and so on, 
would keep you in constant 
trouble. They might be man- 
aged through the Banks here 
for a time; but allow me to 
impress upon you that the 
risks are greater than you may 
at present estimate, and, I 


need not add, the consequences 
which might follow an inter- 
ruption to them. Changes of 
an unlooked-for nature have 
taken place in the arrangements 
but, 


of this house; thank 
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God, its credit has stood firm, 
and every day I live increases 
the necessity and my anxiety 
for its preservation. If these 
and many other considerations, 
with which I need not trouble 
you at present, put it in my 
power to embark my credit in 
raising the sums you mention, 
it would afford me the greatest 
pleasure to do so, but I am 
sure you would not expect me 
to endanger my own safety. 
I am sincere when I assure you 
that I will serve you in every- 
thing within my power, but 
the only effectual means which 
occurs to me for your immediate 
relief is the support of one or 
two of your wealthy friends 
in guaranteeing a London 
account, which I think I could, 
with almost certain success, 
recommend to our own bankers. 
On commercial paper I am con- 
vinced it would not be prac- 
ticable at this time.” This 
letter is not to be found in 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ In 
the whole of that voluminous 
work there are only two letters 
from Constable to Scott, and 
these of no importance. Con- 
stable’s suggestion was acted 
upon, and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch became security for 
£4000. 

The changes which Constable 
alludes to as having taken place 
in the constitution of his firm 
had come about by Hunter's 
retiral in 1811, following on 
his father’s death in 1809. The 
estates to which he succeeded 
were extensive, and for a time 
engrossed his attention. His 
place was taken by Robert 
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Catheart of Drum, Writer to 
the Signet, and Robert Cadell, 
who had been for some time 
in Constable’s employment. 
The co-partnery had proved a 
singularly happy one, and 
Hunter retired with his affec- 
tion for Constable unimpaired. 
“That God may spare you 
many, many years, and that 
all your concerns may flourish 
with you, each more than 
another ; that you individually 
may enjoy the greatest service 
I have ever rendered you in 
giving you so much better 
partners than myself; and 
that that most spotless and 
most worthy fellowalive, Robert 
Cathcart, and our young friend 
Cadell, may derive every advan- 
tage they possibly can wish 
from the company (as I trust 
and doubt not they will) is 
the sincere and fervent prayer 
of, my dear sir, yours most 
sincerely and faithfully,” is 
Hunter’s valedictory message 
to Constable. On his father’s 
death he had written: ‘‘ You 
know I am no hypocrite, and, 
after Gibson and my own 
family, there is no person in 
the whole world that I care 
one farthing about compared 
with yourself, or would choose 
to be connected with in any 
way.” The comparative in- 
dolence of a landed proprietor’s 
life did not suit Hunter, and 
in less than a year he writes to 
Cathcart : “Will you believe 
It possible that I now feel my 
mind so totally unoccupied 
and heavy on my hands that, 
without attempting further pre- 
face, I should be most thankful 
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to be again employed in my 
old trade of bookselling, pro- 
vided you are disposed to 
allow me, on any terms you 
please.” Alas! two days later 
Hunter died suddenly, and one 
is left to speculate on what 
might have been had he lived 
to rejoin Constable. Certain it 
is that much would have been 
different. With his resources 
and credit available, the firm 
for the first time would have 
had a sufficiency of capital, 
and the catastrophe which over- 
took Constable would in all 
likelihood have been averted. 
Moreover, Hunter would have 
acted as a salutary check upon 
Scott and the Ballantynes, 
whose renewed connection with 
Constable was to prove so 
fatal in its consequences. Some 
months later Mr Cathcart also 
died, and Constable was left 
with Mr Cadell as his sole 
partner. 

Scott, freed from his imme- 
diate anxieties, perversely held 
on to John Ballantyne & Co.’s 
enormous stock of unsaleable 
works, believing that it could 
be turned to profitable account, 
and by various shifts endeav- 
oured to meet his liabilities. 
‘* Whatever success these en- 
deavours met with,’’ says Lock- 
hart, ‘“‘ appears to have been due 
either directly or indirectly to 
Mr Constable.” The trio ran 
to him in every recurring diffi- 
culty, and it was only by con- 
summate management that he 
was able to keep going. Ugly 
rumours were abroad about 
the financial affairs of the firm 
of John Ballantyne & Co., and 
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Scott was known to be con- 
cerned. The banks remon- 
strated with Constable about 
the assistance he was affording 
them, and he was obliged by 
the sale of copyrights and 
stock in London to reduce his 
indebtedness by some £15,000. 
**T do not think,”’ writes Cadell 
to Constable in October 1814, 
“our Scott and Ballantyne 
connection is doing us much 
good in any quarter just now— 
there are so many bills running 
that must soon come round, 
as your lists will show.” 
‘Waverley ’ was published 
in 1814. The manuscript was 
submitted to Constable, who 
at once offered £700 for the 
copyright, though the most 
stringent conditions were at- 
tached that the authorship was 
to remain an inviolable secret, 
a course presumably suggested 
to Scott’s mind by Hunter’s 
bitterly resented observation 
as to the danger of making 
his name too cheap, which 
was more pertinent than ever. 
Scott wisely decided to re- 
tain an interest in the work, 
and the profits fell to be 
divided between author and 
publisher, Scott anticipating his 
share by acceptances. ‘Guy 
Mannering’ followed, and 
thereby hangs a tale. John 
Ballantyne was still guardian 
of the warehoused stock at 
Hanover Street, and his floating 
bills had again to be liquidated 
from an exchequer impover- 
ished by payments for land 
and other embarrassments. 
Ballantyne was empowered to 
open negotiations with Long- 
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man, Scott stipulating for £500 
worth of stock to be taken, in 
pursuance of the policy he had 
inaugurated of ‘“‘ making the 
good stock carry off the heavy 
by attaching so much of it to 
future editions of moving pub- 
lications,” a point which Con- 
stable was reluctant to con- 
cede. Nothing was said to 
Constable of this new novel, 
and the first he heard of it 
was from Longman; and not 
only this, but John Ballantyne 
suggested to Scott that he 
should be allowed to offer 
the next edition of ‘ Waverley ’ 
to Longman, Murray, or Black- 
wood, in the hope, says Lock- 
hart, ‘‘that the prospect of 
being let in to the profits of 
the already established fav- 
ourite would overcome effectu- 
ally the hesitation of one or 
other of these houses about 
venturing on the encumbrance 
which Constable seemed to 
shirk from with such perti- 
nacity.”” What Scott thought 
of the proposal may be judged 
by his reply: ‘‘ Dear John,” 
he writes, “‘your expedients 
are all wretched as far a8 
regards me. I never will give 
Constable, or any one, room 
to say I have broken my word 
with him in the slightest degree. 
If I lose everything else, I 
will at least keep my honour 
unblemished, and I do hold 
myself bound in honour to 
offer him a ‘ Waverley,’ while 
he shall continue to comply 
with the conditions annexed. 
... You are like the crane 
in the fable, when you boast 
of not having got anything 
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from the business; you may 
thank God it did not bite 
your head off. Would to God 
that I were at let-a-be for 
let-a-be.”” But Scott, in his 
own way, was just as bad as 
Ballantyne. He had Constable’s 
manly and _ straightforward 
letter stating that without im- 
pairing his own stability he 
could not relieve John Ballan- 
tyne & Co. of their liabilities. 
Four months later Scott writes 
to John Ballantyne proposing 
that the whole of the stock 
should be offered to Constable 
and Longman for a lump sum 
of £10,000; and Lockhart is 
of opinion that he deliberately 
thwarted Scott in his efforts to 
rid himself of the incubus, as 
he would have ceased to be of 
consequence had the stock been 
realised and the firm of John 
Ballantyne & Co. wound up. 
John Ballantyne was capable 
of much, but he may be 
acquitted of this. The sum 
was an impossible one. 

During 1815 Constable con- 
cluded arrangements for the 
publication of ‘ Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,’ the outcome of a 
visit Scott paid to the Continent 
in the summer of that year, 
and also for ‘The Antiquary ’ ; 
but before either appeared the 
cloven hoof of John Ballan- 
tyne was again evident. “I 
am very sorry in a word,” 
Says Lockhart, “‘ to confess my 
conviction that John Ballan- 
tyne, however volatile and 
light-headed, acted at this 
period with cunning selfish- 
ness, both by Scott and by 
Constable. He well knew that 
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it was to Constable alone that 
his firm had more than once 
owed its escape from utter 
ruin and dishonour.”’ The facts 
are disclosed in a letter from 
Cadell to Constable. John had 
been at his old tricks, and had 
met with a rebuff. ‘“I am 
afraid I have lost us an 
‘Antiquary’ or a ‘Guy,’” writes 
Cadell, “but most unfortu- 
nately in your absence, how- 
ever, I could not do other- 
wise under present circum- 
stances. ... Monday brought 
me a long story from John. 
...I1 offered to accept his 
draft most cheerfully, but 
placed as the single partner of 
a large concern, I could not 
do it without a cover of long 
bills, of which he said he had 
£600 which could be turned 
to no use. I annexed a note 
of bills for their use; . . . but 
he told Fife, whom I sent to 
give our acceptance on long 
dates, that all his long bills 
were gone, detached my £1800 
list from my letter, with a 
notandum that it was formerly 
much longer, and has this day 
sent to say that my accepting 
with a cover would do him no 
good—keeping all the while 
my letter asking the cover, to 
show to Mr Scott no doubt, 
who by the way I have found 
is writing something new. John, 
to back his request, sent a note 
of Mr S., who says in a P.S.: 
‘I have begun at odd times 
the ——.’ The words were 
entirely obliterated, so I rather 
suspect it is something newer 
than ‘The Antiquary’...I 
do not know if you approve; 
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but I would, I think, do the 
same over again. We must 
get out, cost what it will: 
their fall must injure us, and 
with any sum like that I have 
noted, it must gravel us more 
than all the ‘ Antiquaries ’ would 
do us good.” The new work 
was ‘The Black Dwarf.’ It 
was offered to William Black- 
wood and John Murray, who 
naturally eagerly closed with 
the proposal, which held out 
a prospect of further favours. 
The intention was obvious. 
Constable was placed in this 
position : he must either yield 
to the exactions of Scott and 
the Ballantynes, or lose Scott 
after the sacrifices he had 
made; and the losing of the 
** Waverley ”’ novels was not to 
be contemplated with equan- 
imity. Constable yielded. 
Concession after concession 
was wrung from him. For 
‘Rob Roy,’ the next novel, the 
title of which was suggested 
by Constable, Scott reserved 
for John Ballantyne a third 
of the share allotted to the 
publishers ; ‘‘ and though,” says 
Lockhart, “Johnny had no 
more trouble about the pub- 
lishing or selling of ‘ Rob Roy ’ 
than his own cobbler of Kelso, 
this stipulation had secured 
him a bonus of £1200 before 
two years passed.” Constable 
was also saddled with £600 
of the old stock. Some months 
later Scott determined to pay 
off the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
loan, and to enable him to do 
this, Constable was applied to, 
and provided the £4000 as an 
advance for ‘The Heart of 
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Midlothian,’ then only just 
begun. In addition he bought 
for £5270 what was left of the 
““unsaleable rubbish,” to use 
Lockhart’s term for it. Lock- 
hart accuses Mr Rigdum, as 
he calls him, of tortuous con- 
duct in bringing this about. 
Scott, it seems, expressly de- 
sired him to lay a proposal for 
the new novel before Con- 
stable; but Ballantyne merely 
dropped a hint, and said, ‘‘ with 
an air of regret, that he feared 
it would be impossible for the 
author to dispose of the work 
unless to publishers who should 
agree to take the whole of the 
remaining stock of John Ballan- 
tyne & Co.; and Constable, 
pertinaciously as he had stood 
out against more modest pro- 
positions of this nature, was 
so worked upon by his jealous 
feelings, that his resolution 
gave way.” Be this as it may, 
the effect was the same, and 
the gratitude likewise. Within 
a year Constable writes to 
Cadell: ‘‘ We have a strong 
argument in our heavy concern 
in the Register and our taking 
J. B.’s books, but both John 
and James Ballantyne have 
shown an evident desire to 
quarrel with us for several 
months past. John’s method 
of doing business with us is 
quite abominable: every Dill 
they want renewed—granted 
for their own accommodation 
—he must see his agreements, 
&e.; in short, we are treated 
in an unbusinesslike and most 
unbecoming way.... I will 
do all that propriety and pru- 
dence dictate to avoid any 
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open rupture with them, but 
I fear it is at no great dis- 
tance.” 

All the parties were insati- 
able. John continued to get 
his share in the new works, 
which he as promptly sold to 
Constable, and Scott was for 
ever creating new difficulties 
for himself by the purchase of 
land. There was no stemming 
the tide. Constable writes to 
Cadell on November 1819: 
“He wants funds for the 
present month, besides carry- 
ing forward every bill accom- 
modation—this I have no doubt 
we shall see ere many days 
pass over us, but unless with 
a view to our own decided 
interest, I will not move; 
indeed, any other proceeding 
would be insanity.”” A month 


later it is: ‘‘Mr Scott must 


have not only paper, £1800 
accepted for, but also his profits 
in the 2000 additional copies 
(not yet printed). This I have 
agreed to grant rather than 
have a breeze.” 

Time brought no ameliora- 
tion. ‘The Monastery’ was 
published by Longman in 1820, 
and Scott writes to James 
Ballantyne : ‘‘ Constable’s man- 
agement is best, both for him- 
Self and the author, and had 
we not been controlled by the 
narrowness of discount, I would 
put nothing past him.” So 
Constable again had the morti- 
fication of seeing a rival pub- 
lisher reap where he had sown. 
This year Cadell had backed 
up Constable in refusing 
a demand of Ballantyne’s: 
“ Nothing but good policy can 
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induce us to give him often 
what he asks; but gold may 
be purchased above its value, 
and so may John. [I am 
decided in saying you have 
done quite right . . . it is very 
impudent in him to ask it, 
and it would certainly not 
have been prudent to have 
granted his request.” 

Lockhart has much to say 
about Constable, but is care- 
ful not to print his letters 
to Scott. John Ballantyne 
died on 16th June 1821, and 
from this date he could not 
be accountable for Scott’s 
vagaries. James Ballantyne 
admittedly had little or noth- 
ing to do with them. From 
the spring of 1821 to August 
1822 Constable was in indif- 
ferent health, and his con- 
dition rendered it necessary 
for him to reside in the milder 
climate of the south. But, 
though removed from his place 
of business, he was not idle. 
He employed himself in devis- 
ing new and collected editions 
of Scott’s works, and these 
were a uniform success. Lock- 
hart pounces upon this. Every 
fresh payment for Scott’s ex- 
tensions at Abbotsford, as 
before, was made the pretext 
for a new bargain, and Lock- 
hart, in extenuation of Scott, 
throws the blame for his reck- 
lessness upon Constable, in- 
stancing his resourcefulness in 
disposing of edition after edi- 
tion as a direct incentive to 
extravagance! He says fur- 
ther: ‘‘ Messrs Constable had 
such faith in the prospective 
fertility of his imagination that 
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they were by this time ready 
to sign bargains and grant 
bills for novels and romances 
to be produced hereafter, but 
of which the subjects and the 
names were alike unknown to 
them and to the man from 
whose pen they were to pro- 
ceed.”” Thus Constable has 
been held responsible for a 
course to which he was op- 
posed, and which he was 
coerced into against his judg- 
ment. The plain truth is that 
he was driven step by step 
in the most callous and heart- 
less manner to the brink of 
ruin and final catastrophe. 
Scott, like Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, was compliance itself when 
he was not thwarted; no one 
more easily led when he had 
his own way. ‘ He had trees 
to plant, and no conscience as 
to the purse of his fat friend 
—to wit, Constable,” as he 
remarked to Macvey Napier. 
As late as 1823 Constable, by 
a direct appeal to Scott, en- 
deavoured to extricate himself. 
He wrote calling Scott’s atten- 
tion to their money transactions 
with James Ballantyne & Co. on 
his account, and desired that 
they might be placed on a 
more manageable footing. He 
followed this up by a letter 
from the firm giving a full 
statement showing that the 
bills current without value 
amounted to the large sum 
of £20,000, and requested that 
it might be reduced to £8000 
or £10,000. “I am prompted 
to this,’’ said Constable, ‘‘ from 
reasons which apply to the 
interests of all concerned, and 
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from no other.” Untractable 
as ever, Scott asked Constable 
if the ‘correspondence arose 
merely out of the extent of 
those pecuniary transactions,” 
which, he says, “I am as 
desirous as you to abridge, or 
whether the deficiency of the 
sale of ‘Quentin Durward’ 
has diminished your general 
confidence in this sort of litera- 
ture, and inclined you to restrict 
on all points our hitherto very 
extensive concerns? ... I 
cannot expect, and do not 
wish, you to bestow the capital 
your skill and industry have 
acquired upon that which does 
not promise profit; nor do I 
think that, because our former 
intercourse has been lucrative, 
I have acquired, or would 
wish to exercise, any right to 
put my hand into your pocket 
deeper than you desire. You 
observe that very different 
arrangements must be thought 
upon in these two different 
cases.” It was the old story: 
a veiled threat to divert the 
novels into other channels, as 
he had done already when 
Constable was stiff - necked 
about money, promises of re- 
trenchment which never took 
place, and a new proposal for 
another unwritten book to be 
paid for in advance. Con- 
stable could do no more, but 
must in the future, as in the 
past, trust his own management 
and foresight to see things 
through. 

The crash was not far off. 
When it came it found Scott 
meditating a fresh purchase of 
land at a cost of £40,000 ! 
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A period of speculation in 
joint-stock companies and min- 
ing shares culminated in a 
financial crisis during the clos- 
ing months of 1825, and the 
banks being obliged to take 
measures for their own safety, 
the discounting of bills became 
a matter of some difficulty. To 
Constable & Co., involved as 
they were with Scott and Bal- 
lantyne, the outlook was dis- 
turbing, but in all probability 
nothing more serious than in- 
convenience and anxiety would 
have resulted had not a further 
complication arisen. Messrs 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co., their 
London agents, a wealthy firm 
of good standing, had unfor- 
tunately speculated outside 
their own business, and their 
credit was affected. There was 
but one course open to Messrs 
Constable: the London house 
must be supported at all 
hazards, otherwise ruin would 
overtake them also. Every 
herve was strained to accom- 
plish this. All the money 
they could raise or spare was 
sent to the labouring firm, but, 
waterlogged as they were them- 
Selves with paper accommo- 
dation for others, it was miser- 
ably inadequate. Scott mort- 
gaged Abbotsford for £10,000, 
and it also went. His folly 
had come home to roost. That 
he was alive to the situation 
and all it implied is shown by 
the entries in his Diary. 

“ Nov. 22. I had a lesson 
in 1814 which should have 
done good, but success and 
abundance erased it from my 
mind.” 
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“* Nov. 25. Their correspon- 
dent is getting into his strength. 
Three days ago I would have 
been contented to buy this 
consola, as Judy says, dearer 
than by a dozen falls in the 
mud. For had the great Con- 
stable fallen, ‘O what a fall 
were there, my _  country- 
men.’ ”’ 

At the end of the year things 
became critical, and in January 
Constable went to London to 
see what he could do. Cadell 
blames Constable for not going 
sooner, and says that had he 
done so, the disaster would 
have been averted. Scott took 
the same view. As a matter 
of fact, Constable was unfit 
to travel a day sooner than 
he set out. Though no anx- 
iety could equal his, he had 
been so ill that he was not 
so much as able to come into 
Edinburgh to consult with 
Cadell. And, as events proved, 
any effort he could have made 
would have been unavailing. 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co.’s affairs 
were beyond repair. In a 
commercial crisis literary pro- 
perty is not a very marketable 
security; and though more 
was realised from the same 
copyrights ultimately, no 
banker could be expected to 
sink a vast sum in so purely 
speculative an investment. As 
was stated in Parliament after- 
wards, even the Bank of Eng- 
land had been on the eve of 
stopping payment. Constable 
did all that man could do, 
and left London only when 
the last hope was extinguished. 
Lockhart brings a preposterous 
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charge against Constable of 
having ‘in the frenzied excite- 
ment of his day of pecuniary 
alarm ’’ rushed to the money 
changers with counter bills of 
Ballantyne’s which he says were 
kept in Constable’s desk, not to 
be negotiated but to be used if 
the first were not met in the 
usual course, and that the bills 
so used were accumulations 
which had long been wiped off 
but through carelessness had 
been allowed to remain in his 
possession. Lockhart doubt- 
less made the statement in 
good faith, but there was not 
a particle of truth in it. This 
was pointed out to him when 
his book was still in the 
press, but through pique he 
allowed the passage to remain, 
and it remains unaltered at 
this day. In his pamphlet, 
‘The Ballantyne Humbug 
Handled,’ he admits that he 
was wrong, but does so un- 
graciously. 

So far from Scott realising 
that he was the author of 
Constable’s undoing as well 
as his own, he writes in his 
Diary on 24th April 1826: 
* His conduct has not been 
what I deserved at his hand ; 
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but I believe that, walking 
blindfold himself, he misled 
me without malice prepence.” 
Here, as heretofore, Scott is 
the complete egoist. 

Broken in health, Constable 
did not survive the blow long. 
He died on the 21st July 
1827 in his fifty-fourth year. 

“Tt is written,” says Scott, 
again in the Diary, “that 
nothing shall flourish under 
my shadow: the Ballantynes, 
Terry, Nelson, Weber, all came 
to distress. Nature has written 
on my brow, Your shade shall 
be broad, but there shall be 
no protection derived from it 
to aught you favour.” 

The omission of Archibald 
Constable’s name is significant. 
Scott regretted Constable, as 
well he might, but he could 
not say that he had ever 
favoured him, and Constable 
never in his life ate out of 
any man’s hand. Fortunately 
his ideas did not die with him. 
One idea—the annotated edi- 
tion, always spoken of as the 
magnum opus—which he im- 
parted to Scott only a few 
days before the catastrophe, 
went a long way to pay Scott’s 
debts. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


OUR OLD-FASHIONED FAITH—LORD BEAVERBROOK : 


THE BENE- 


FACTOR OF ENGLAND—LORD BEAVERBROOK’S ACHIEVEMENTS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD—THE GREAT CABINET-MAKER—HE MUST NOT 
BE LOST TO THE EMPIRE—THE BAD HABIT OF REMINISCENCES— 
SIR JOHN ASTLEY AND SAMUEL PEPYS— WILLIAM HICKEY’S 
‘MEMOIRS’—A MAN OF MYSTERY. 


GREAT BRITAIN has long cher- 
ished, and still cherishes, the 
comfortable faith that it lives 
in the full enjoyment of political 
freedom. It calls its own all 
the blessings of universal suf- 
frage. No one of its inhabit- 
ants, except young girls and 
travelling tinkers, is debarred 
from approaching the sacred 
polling-booth. For the Briton, 
as we have been proud to re- 
member, knowledge is no help, 
ignorance is no drawback. At 
the shrine of the ballot-box, 
before which in humility we 
have burned incense, all men 
and most women are equal. It 
has been their pleasant duty 
to send to the Mother of Par- 
liaments the wise and eloquent 
men who enact for their country 
the just laws which are still 
the wonder of the world, and 
practise the far-sighted economy 
after which the other nations 
Strive in vain. The Mother of 
Parliaments! Do not these 
words persuade us to blush 
with pride, and the rest of the 
world to turn pale with envy ? 
And these words, like our faith 
in liberty, our frank delight 
in the ballot-box, are at last 
proved to be without reason 
or significance. 


That great man, Lord Beaver- 
brook — perhaps the greatest 
man who ever smiled upon 
our outworn planet,—has at a 
blow destroyed all our illusions. 
He has placed us under a vast 
debt of gratitude, which we, 
alas! can never repay. With 
equal candour and knowledge, 
he has revealed to us the plain 
truths that our political liberty 
is a sham, that the Mother of 
Parliaments is a made-up old 
hag, that, in fact, we poor 
Britons, who have long boasted 
we would never be slaves, are 
obeying, all unconsciously, the 
imperious voice of an autocrat, 
who is beneficent, no doubt, 
but untrammelled and unre- 
strained. In other words, the 
British Empire has been gov- 
erned for some years wholly 
and solely by Lord Beavere 
brook. Though we have pre- 
served the forms of our con- 
stitution, though we still mark 
papers and drop them in the 
ballot-box, though our Mem- 
bers of Parliament have kept 
up their ancient habit of mak- 
ing speeches to one another, 
these forms and habits are but 
acts of worship paid to the 
god of tradition. In vain do 
we cast our votes. In vain do 
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our orators display their showy 
gifts of speech. Lord Beaver- 
brook waits until we and the 
orators are tired of pretence, 
and then over the dinner-table, 
or in the columns of his omnipo- 
tent organ—that, we believe, 
is the right name for it,—issues 
his orders, and sees that they 
are speedily and exactly obeyed. 

What a marvellous career 
has been his! If any one 
doubt the miracle of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s life he has but 
to read his ‘ Politics and the 
Press,’ and he will be instantly 
reassured. For many years 
nothing has happened with- 
in the British Empire which 
has not been suggested or ap- 
proved by the Great Man. At 
the beginning he was content 
to give his orders to other 
journalists. ‘‘I then hit upon 
the device,” he says simply at 
the outset of his omnipotent 
period, ‘“‘to send Lord North- 
cliffe to the Prime Minister.” 
Now Lord Northcliffe was not 
a man framed for obedience ; 
but what could he do when 
bidden by his superior? He 
went as fast as his legs would 
carry him, and if there were 
a public hall in London large 
enough and noble enough to 
contain it, we should demand 
that a memorial picture should 
be painted and hung upon its 
walls of Lord Beaverbrook send- 
ing Lord Northcliffe to the 
Prime Minister. 

But Lord Beaverbrook soon 
wearied of issuing his com- 
mands to the mere proprietors 
of newspapers. He flew at 
what he thought higher game. 
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He presently perceived that 
the short-cut to rule the State 
was to make our Cabinet 
Ministers his servants. To 
achieve this purpose he em- 
ployed many methods. He 
made the brilliant discovery, 
for instance, that ‘‘ the easiest 
way to draw Englishmen 
together for political purposes 
is to invite them to a meal, 
whether public or private.” 
And he invited them to 
meals with a tireless assiduity 
—now at “his little suburban 
villa, The Vineyard,” now at 
a certain hotel where he al- 
ways keeps a suite of rooms. 
Truly, Lord Beaverbrook may 
be described as a man of 
many addresses, and we would 
suggest to our young historians 
as a profitable subject of re- 
search, “‘the homes of Lord 
Beaverbrook, and the hospi- 
tality which he dispensed there.” 
Hospitality, then, is one of the 
methods by which he has cap- 
tured the allegiance of Cabinet 
Ministers. A more direct plan 
is to elect those whom he could 
use to Parliament. For in- 
stance, it was he who in 1918 
returned the Coalition to office 
—not to power, which was his 
already. Sometimes what he 
deemed his duty quarrelled 
with his inclination. In 1921 
he saw to it that Sir A. G. 
Boscawen should be defeated 
at Dudley. Now Sir A. G. 
Boscawen had been the great 
man’s friend. Yet the great 
man did not flinch from his 
duty, and when the Minister 
was beaten, Lord Beaverbrook 
could not but ‘“ experience 
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relief and compunction.” So 
did the ancient Roman sternly 
refuse to intercede for his 
son, righteously condemned to 
death. 

We have always been told 
that the famous Treaty between 
Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State—that Treaty which 
instantaneously and by magic 
brought wealth and peace to 
Treland, and which made pos- 
sible that ‘‘ union of hearts ” 
which had long been the dream 
of two peoples—was brought 
about by Mr Lloyd George 
and Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
with the help of Lord Birken- 
head, and the gentle, scholarly 
Mike Collins. To these heroes 
we have always given the credit 
in these columns. And now 
we discover that we gave the 
credit where it was not due. It 
is Lord Beaverbrook alone who 
created the Free State, and has 
told in plain and modest terms 
how he did it. One day his 
friend, Mr T. M. Healy, thus 
he tells the tale, informed him 
that ‘‘ terms of some sort must 
be offered the Sinn Feiners 
and should be accepted.”’ What 
wiser man could Mr Healy 
have consulted than my Lord 
Beaverbrook. ‘‘ He asked me,” 
in brief, “‘ to go into the whole 
matter, and satisfy myself 
whether this view should be 
accepted.” Lord Beaverbrook 
went into it, and was speedily 
Satisfied. Nay, more than this : 
when “Mr Healy asked me” 
—we cannot but quote his 
very words—‘ whether I would 
advise the Sinn Fein delegates 
as to the precise form which 


the communication they were 
making to the Premier should 
take ...I agreed to help.” 
Always ready to accommodate 
himself to the wishes of others, 
Lord Beaverbrook became the 
kindly counsellor of both parties, 
and clearly it is to him and him 
alone that England and Ireland 
owe all the beneficent results 
which the best treaty that 
ever was signed brought to 
two happy countries. He did 
but shake his wand, and light 
superseded darkness, money 
flowed in a golden stream 
where poverty had been, a 
new Parthenon instantly arose 
in the midst of Dublin, and 
a once unruly mob forgot in 
an instant that there was such 
a lively sport as arson. What 
a splendid achievement for one 
man! And it was his smiling 
photograph, not the present- 
ments of Messrs Lloyd George 
and Chamberlain, that should 
have been sent in triumph to the 
ends of the earth. Nor is the 
suppression of his photograph 
the only injustice that has 
been done Lord Beaverbrook. 
Though the whole truth about 
Locarno has not yet been told, 
the pact is signed in every 
line of it by the hand of the 
great man, and the kiss which 
the illustrious M. Briand de- 
posited upon the cheek of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., 
should have been given to 
Lord Beaverbrook himself. 
Lord Beaverbrook has not 
restricted his influence to the 
kingdom which was _ called 
“united”? until his heroism 
decreed a severance. He never 
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hesitated to go abroad when 
he thought he could do good. 
Just before the mark broke, 
Lord Beaverbrook was in Ber- 
lin, whence he sent home a 
series of despatches which 
sealed the fate of Germany. 
The mark “rushed down into 
the abyss,’’ and even this splen- 
did result did not disturb the 
modesty of Lord Beaverbrook. 
“Whether this was in some 
part the consequence of the 
prediction, or whether prophecy 
and fulfilment synchronised 
naturally, I cannot say.” Of 
course, he could say with per- 
fect assurance, if he shook off 
the weight of humility which 
oppresses him. It is not chance, 
but Lord Beaverbrook, which 
decides the destinies of nations. 
With him post hoe is always 
propter hoc. The fall of the 
mark was his doing and his 
alone. “ By a dramatic stroke 
the ‘Sunday Express ’ and the 
‘Daily Express’ had shown 
themselves a powerful force in 
the world of European com- 
merce and industry.” 

So great is his activity that 
he has always been ready to 
act as his own ambassador. 
Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Secretaries were as nothing to 
him. He could not trust the 
man on the spot. “I decided 
to go to Angora,”’ says he at 
a moment of crisis, ‘“‘and dis- 
cover what the real intentions 
and terms of the new Turkish 
Government were.” It was a 
delicate situation, which Lord 
Beaverbrook knew perfectly 
well how to handle. A lesser 
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man might have shown the 
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bias of a partisan; he might 
even have displayed a sym- 
pathy with the other side. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s discretion 
and patriotism never failed 
him. “I would not take any 
public action,” he confesses 
simply, ‘‘ which could be con- 
strued as an encouragement to 
a nation which at any moment 
might be at war with Great 
Britain.’’ There’s nobility for 
you! After this pronounce- 
ment it is easy to estimate at 
its proper worth the “ dis- 
favour ’’ of Lord Curzon, who 
happened to hold for the time 
the subordinate office of For- 
eign Secretary. 

Alas! Lord Beaverbrook is 
but mortal, and cannot be in 
two places at once. How much 
more might he have achieved 
had the miraculous gift been 
his! Once upon a time—to 
give one example of many— 
he ‘‘ went away to Palestine, 
with the avowed intention of 
doing my best to secure the 
withdrawal of British support 
from the Zionist domination 
in that country, and to secure 
the restoration of equal rights 
for the Arabs.’’ Of course, he 
did his best, and if he failed, 
his failure was due not to his 
own lack of zeal and wisdom 
—his zeal and wisdom are be- 
yond question or measurement 
—but tothe perversity of 
others. ‘I returned,” thus he 
continues the story, “in 4 
leisurely way from Palestine, 
stopping at Rome to conduct 
some political negotiations, 
which were intended to assist 
my projected campaign against 
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the Zionist rule in Jerusalem. 
In the middle of these pre- 
occupations I was disturbed 
by a telegram from Bonar Law 
urging me to come home at 
once, which I did.’’ Thus was 
an admirable plan frustrated. 
Had he been able to spend some 
few more days in Rome, Zion- 
ism would have received its 
death-blow. But it was im- 
portant that Mr Bonar Law 
should be saved from the dis- 
sident Conservatives ; and who 
could save him but the ever- 
willing, the omnipotent Lord 
Beaverbrook ? 

Nearly on every page of his 
book we make discoveries, of 
which the press of the moment 
gave us no hint. We had 
always believed, for instance, 
that the speech which Mr Bald- 
win delivered at the Carlton 
Club brought the Coalition to 
anend. Nota bit of it! Once 
more Lord Beaverbrook was 
at work, as, of course, we might 
have known. ‘I went to 
Bonar Law in his retirement,” 
thus writes the great man, 
“and said to him, ‘ These men 
mean war.’ As it turned out, 
this sentence, epitomising a 
situation, was the signal for 
the overthrow of the Coalition 
Government.”’ And this con- 
fession brings us to the saddest 
episode in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
career. He resents most bit- 
terly that ‘‘the whole of his 
political action in recent years 
has been based on some ob- 
scure and inexplicable vendetta 
against Mr Baldwin.” Had 
there been a vendetta, surely it 
would not have been inexplic- 


able. Mr Baldwin failed to 
remember that the chief duty 
of a Prime Minister was to be 
the mouthpiece of Lord Beaver- 
brook. More than once he 
has thought with his own mind 
and spoken with his own voice. 
And in spite of this wanton 
provocation, Lord Beaverbrook 
has been patient and forgiving. 
It is no understatement to 
assert that he himself made 
Mr Baldwin’s premiership pos- 
sible. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” 
thus he writes, “I recom- 
mended Mr Baldwin to Bonar 
Law as his Parliamentary Secre- 
tary—the first step on his up- 
ward career,’’ and he does not 
scruple, after all that has hap- 
pened, to give him an un- 
solicited testimonial: ‘‘ The 
plain fact is, I believe the Prime 
Minister to be a man of the 
utmost honesty of intention.” 
What more could any Prime 
Minister demand of his ben- 
evolent creator? Lord Beaver- 
brook carries his complaisance 
a step farther. ‘I have al- 
ways been ready,” says he, 
“to agree with Mr Baldwin 
when he is right.” After 
that statement what becomes 
of the vendetta? And since 
Lord Beaverbrook is_ the 
supreme arbiter of right and 
wrong, his treatment of Mr 
Baldwin should appear to all 
above and beyond suspicion. 
What a happy man must 
Lord Beaverbrook be, always 
powerful, always in request ! 
King-makers we have had— 
there was once a Warwick,— 
but a complete and successful 
Cabinet-maker is new in our 
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experience. And yet he is not 
always thinking of politics. 
There remains in our memory 
an imperishable picture of him, 
drawn by the hand of a friend 
or secretary, who sought him 
in vain among the noisy rout 
which gambles and dances away 
the hours at Deauville, and 
found him at last lying in his 
bed, and reading ‘ The Life of 
Jesus.’ How could you surpass 
the plain artistry of this pre- 
sentment? That, like all great 
men, he knows how to stoop, he 
proves also in this book of his, 
to which he does not disdain to 
add a chapter on dining. He 
deplores, as well he might, that 
public men care little for their 
food, and he gives us a record 
of great men at their meals, 
which will prove invaluable to 
the historian. Bonar Law, he 
tells us, ‘“‘absolutely disregarded 
what he ate, and bolted it 
quickly.’”’ Lloyd George is not 
much better. He too “eats 
very little, and never makes 
any special point about his 
food, except that he likes red 
meat, and will not eat chicken 
and other white meats. His 
habit might be compared and 
contrasted with that of Arnold 
Bennett, who is also addicted 
to meat, red and bloody at 
that.”” Thus Lord Beaverbrook 
reveals to us the tastes and 
habits of our great men, nor 
can we scoff at his simple 
observation. “Tell me what 
a man eats,” said the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ and I will tell you what 
he is.”” And how can we be 
grateful enough to Lord Beaver- 
brook for letting us know that 
“Lord Birkenhead, though a 
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good trencherman, is not in 
the least interested in what he 
eats.”” We may regret Lord 
Birkenhead’s lack of interest, 
but shall we not always be the 
better for knowing that this 
man of “ first-class brains ”’ is 
a good trencherman ? 

This marvellous record of 
work and play ends upon a 
threat. Lord Beaverbrook, in 
bringing his masterpiece to a 
close, laments that the policy 
of the ‘ Daily Express’ is not 
the policy of the Conservative 
Party leadership. If one or 
other is to give way, it will not 
be the ‘ Daily Express.’ ‘‘ For 
my own part,’”’ these are the 
hero’s last words, “if my 
action is to be so limited and 
circumscribed by Party exi- 
gences that I am _ debarred 
from expressing my real views 
on the needs and future of the 
race and the Empire, I would 
at once quit public life alto- 
gether and return to the Cana- 
dian village from whence I 
came.” The irreparable loss 
of the race and Empire would 
—if Lord Beaverbrook carried 
out his threat—be the measure- 
less gain of the little home- 
town, where in his boyhood 
he knew the market-value 
of every marble. But the 
catastrophe must, at all haz- 
ards, be averted from Great 
Britain. Let Mr _ Baldwin 
see to it that Lord Beaver- 
brook shall in the future have 
no cause for complaint. Let the 
great man henceforth direct the 
counsels of the Cabinet, be free 
to impose his policy upon the 
country, and go hither and 
thither, as he will, the self- 
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appointed Ambassador of the 
Empire. 


It is the fashion of the hour 
to write ‘‘ reminiscences,’ to 
compose memoirs, to publish 
imaginary diaries. There is 
none who has basked for an 
hour in the sunlight of pub- 
licity who does not want to 
take the world into his con- 
fidence, especially if he thinks 
that he can fill an empty pocket 
at the same time. The late 
Sir John Astley, in a candid 
preface, revealed the cause of 
this general indiscretion. He 
knew his unfitness for the task 
of writing, and found the best 
excuse for his audacity. “‘ The 
fact is,’ he wrote, “I have 
long been wishful to once again 
acquire possession of one of 
those pleasant occupants of my 
pocket which, in days gone 
by, used to nestle there periodic- 
ally, and were so welcome, even 
when solitary —I mean the 
‘merry monk ’—1.¢., the collec- 
tion of crisp bank-notes that 
constitute the adorable ‘ mon- 
key,’ value £500 sterling.” No 
doubt the ‘‘ merry monk ” came 
at his call, and followed the 
others into the void. The 
most of those who to-day hope 
to convert their memories into 
cash have less to say than Sir 
John, and have no slang where- 
with to decorate their story. 
They have once played their 
part upon one stage or another 
—in the theatre or in the 
House of Commons,—and they 
fondly believe that the record 
of those events, which amused 
them, must also amuse those 
who read about them. As a 
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rule, they have no skill in 
writing, though they make no 
confession of their failing, as 
did Sir John Astley. They 
have not the candour, which. 
might make their narrative 
alive, nor the power of selec- 
tion, which might help them 
to choose such episodes as are 
worth recalling. Their chief 
impulse is a kind of snobbish- 
ness, which persuades them to 
tell to others the satisfaction 
which they felt in meeting the 
great ones of the earth. Un- 
happily, they are incapable of 
remembering or of writing down 
in plain words what they said 
to the great ones, or what the 
great ones said to them. The 
result is that they labour in 
vain. Their books, in two 
large volumes at a fat price, 
pass out of circulation in a 
few months or weeks, and there 
is an end of them. They com- 
pete with journalism, not with 
literature, and are as soon for- 
gotten as last week’s news- 
papers. It must be something 
of a shock, or it would be could 
they feel it, to the many dis- 
tinguished men and women 
who have lately taken us into 
their confidence, that the mere 
record of a small shopkeeper 
—Turner was his name—who 
plied his trade in a Sussex 
village a hundred and sixty 
years ago, surpasses all that 
they can achieve in interest 
and value. For the Sussex 
shopkeeper was not showing 
off when he put upon paper 
the simple events of his life. 
He had a talent for the truth, 
as he had a taste for strong 
drink ; he sinned as easily as 
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he repented ; a sound patriot, 
he took pleasure in his coun- 
try’s victories over the French, 
and he celebrated those vic- 
tories after the only fashion 
that occurred to him; and 
he painted half unconsciously 
a picture of village life, which 
does not even remotely re- 
semble Miss Mitford’s. 

The truth is that in the 
keeping of diaries or the writing 
of memoirs he wins who is 
ready to risk all. The master 
in this kind is Samuel Pepys, 
who wrote his diary in a cypher, 
as though he would hide it 
from all eyes, even from his 
own, and who left a key to 
his cypher that after his death 
they might scan his life who 
would. It is true that he lived 
at or near the Court, but the 
interest of his Diary depends 
wholly upon himself, not upon 
the great men whom perforce 
he encountered upon his journey 
through the world. And the 
events which he chose to record 
are those which seem to the 
most of men at once too in- 
timate and too trivial to be 
handed down to posterity. How 
wise was his choice we all know 
to-day. For his genius and 
his artistry have painted such 
a living portrait of the man 
himself, such a lively picture 
of the society in which he 
moved, that an immortal 
wreath is upon his brow, and 
he will remain a_ familiar 
friend to all those who read 
his pages until the end of 
time. 

He was not revealed to the 
world in a sudden flash. We 
were permitted to know him, 
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first edition of his Diary, 


printed ‘by Lord Braybrooke 
in 1825, was such as might 
“be received in a_ virtuous 
Court, and not unbecome the 
Cabinet of the severest Matron,”’ 
to quote Rymer’s comment on 
his own collection of Roches- 
ter’s poems. But it gave a 
false impression of the original. 
It showed us a Pepys somewhat 
busy and correct. It drew 
the industrious public servant, 
and hid from our vision the 
pleasure-loving citizen, whose 
curious eye never overlooked 
a pretty woman, whose hand 
was ever ready to grasp a full 
wine-cup, and whose curiosity 
about the sights and sounds of 
the town never flagged. Nowthe 
‘Memoirs of William Hickey,’ 
whose fourth volume we gladly 
welcome, recall both in their 
substance and in their fate the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. Hickey, 
like Pepys, was at once frank 
and careless. He sat down in 
his mature age to write the 
history of his life, and _ his 
method is obviously inferior 
to the method of Pepys, who 
wrote from day to day, and 
did not let the quick impres- 
sion escape him. They agree 
in this, that neither the one 
nor the other had any love of 
whitewash. They did not at- 
tempt to make themselves look 
better than they were. Each 
of them contributed something 
to our knowledge of his time, 
because they both played a 
part upon a public stage. But 
the real interest of each was 
concentrated in himself, and 
in the accidents which befell 
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him. Of Pepys the last cen- 
tury—it is exactly a hundred 
years ago since Lord Bray- 
brooke gave us the first sketch 
of him—has discovered all that 
is ever likely to be known. 
Hickey is in precisely the same 
state in which Lord Braybrooke 
left Pepys; and though he 
seems to have possessed a 
great gift of secrecy—we know 
not when he died, and we have 
no portrait of him—we need 
not despair. <A few years of 
research may be counted on to 
uncover the past. , 

The publisher, with a candour 
equal to Hickey’s own, tells us 
that his “‘ attitude towards the 
book has been that of a publisher, 
and his endeavour has been to 
make his volumes interesting 
to the general reader.”’ In 
this he has certainly succeeded, 
with some sacrifice to the his- 
torical value of the book. ‘‘ In 
reading the MS.”—again it is 
the publisher who speaks—“ I 
found many pages which I 
believed would be thought dull, 
and others which, owing to 
the freedom of the language 
used, would be considered unfit 
for publication. For these 
reasons, and because of the 
wish to get the work into a 
reasonable compass, the MS. 
has gone through a process of 
elimination.” In other words, 
Hickey’s ‘Memoirs ’ await their 
Wheatley. 

In this fourth volume William 
Hickey continues the record of 
his life in India. At the age 
of forty-one he is settled at 
Calcutta, and successfully prac- 
tising the profession of the law. 
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He has sown his wild oats, and 
though a native mistress soothes 
his solitude, and the bottle 
still holds sway over him, he 
has won a position of comfort 
and respectability. As the 
years pass he adapts his style 
to his altered circumstances, 
and his ‘Memoirs’ have this 
value, that they exhibit the 
growth of his mind and char- 
acter with evident clearness. 
This, indeed, is the biographer’s 
supreme gift, whether he is deal- 
ing with himself or with another. 
Diligent and honourable, he 
seems in these later years to 
have attracted all those in India 
whose friendship was worth 
guarding, and there can be no 
doubt from his record that 
few men—his contemporaries 
in the East—enjoyed a popu- 
larity equal to that which he 
retained to the day of his de- 
parture thence. Indeed, he was 
always apt for social life; he 
delighted in giving and in re- 
ceiving hospitality; and as he 
rose in life step by step, he 
had no difficulty in adapting 
himself to a new environment. 
He had pulled up in time; he 
had ceased to be the mixture 
of rogue and man of pleasure 
which he shows himself in the 
earlier volumes, and he meets 
on equal terms the Governor- 
Generals and Chief-Justices who 
cast a lustre upon the enterprise 
of the East India Company. 

In 1790, when the fourth 
volume opens, Europe was be- 
ginning to be disturbed by the 
French Revolution, and it was 
not long before the news of it 
reached India. It was Mr 
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Burke’s “celebrated publica- 
tion ” which first aroused the 
interest of Hickey and _ his 
friends, and the instant success 
of the ‘ Reflections ’ in Calcutta 
was not due to the name of Ed- 
mund Burke. William Hickey 
leaves us in no doubt about 
this: “ From his well-known 
attack in Parliament upon the 
conduct of Mr Hastings while 
Governor - General of India,” 
says he, “‘Mr Burke had ren- 
dered himself extremely un- 
popular with the numerous 
partisans of that gentleman ; 
notwithstanding which his work 
was received and read with 
universal approbation through- 
out the British settlement in 
India. So great was the de- 
mand for it that it was re- 
printed in Calcutta, running 
through two editions in a very 
few days.” For the rest, it 
was not until the French priva- 
teers inflicted vast damage upon 
our ships that British India 
understood that England was 
at war with an “armed opinion.” 
The French privateers, with 
equal gallantry and good luck, 
harried the seas for many a 
year, and India’s hope of safety 
was baffled again and again. 
“So daring and impudent were 
they,” we are told, “that a 
dirty little pariah sloop with 
only three guns came to the 
mouth of the Hooghley, there 
capturing two of the Company’s 
pilot schooners, which had con- 
sidered themselves out of all 
danger.” 

Hickey, being high in favour 
with the authorities, had every 
opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance of those entrusted 
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with the government of India. 
Not a few of these he sketches in 
the colours of truth, and echoes 
faithfully the voice of history. 
His portrait of Wellesley, a 
brave, adroit, vain, and am- 
bitious man, is painted at full 
length. He had many chances 
of seeing him in the pomp of 
office, and surely Wellesley, as 
Hickey describes him, has had 
few rivals in magnificence 
among those who succeeded 
him. ‘‘Marquis Wellesley,” says 
Hickey, ‘“‘ was in no way spat- 
ing of the Company’s cash. His 
Lordship’s own establishment 
of servants, equipages, &c., 
were extravagant in the super- 
lative degree, not only in point 
of number but splendour of 
dress, the whole being put to 
the account of the chaste man- 
agers of Leadenhall Street. Not 
content with all the parade of 
suite, the newly created Mar- 
quis gave directions for various 
improvements and alterations 
to be immediately carried into 
effect, not only within the town 
of Calcutta itself, but in the 
environs. One of the most 
marked and decided of these 
improvements was a new road 
sixty feet wide which was car- 
ried completely round the town 
of Calcutta, except towards the 
river Hooghley, to an extent 
of eight miles. His Lordship 
also determined upon _ build- 
ing a palace suitable to his 
magnificent ideas, and such a 
one as would be proper for 
the residence of the British 
Governor - General of India. 
This he immediately caused to 
be commenced, partly upon the 
site of the old Government 
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House, but taking in the Council 
House and about sixteen other 
handsome private mansions, 
many of them not having been 
erected above five years, the 
whole of which were pulled 
down, the ground upon which 
they had stood being cleared 
away to create a superb open 
square, in the middle of which 
his meditated palace was to 
stand.”” Not only did he im- 
press the whole of India with 
the dignity of himself and his 
office, but he conferred a boon 
in perpetuity upon the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta. 

Of the future Duke of Well- 
ington Hickey writes as one 
unconscious of the greatness 
that he was to achieve. He 
represents him as a resolute 
soldier and a kindly man, but 
Hickey had left India before 
the war began in the Peninsula, 
and when Arthur Wellesley’s 
reputation was still to make. 
For the rest Hickey gives a 
justly balanced account of all 
those who came to India while 
he was there, of those who 
administered justice, or fought 
in the battlefield, or sat in the 
council chamber. He made 
friends with everybody, espe- 
cially with Moiz oo Deen, 
Tippoo Sultaun’s second son, 
whom he left in jail, and in- 
consolable at his departure. 
It is a pathetic story, pathetic- 
ally told. He had his likes and 
his dislikes, had Hickey, and 
yet the one and only man 
whom he condemns without a 
word in his favour is Sir 
William Burroughs, once a bar- 
rister, and afterwards a Puisne 
Judge. Now and again familiar 
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names appear in his pages. 
More often we read of those 
who did their work in India 
faithfully, and have been for- 
gotten. Of them whose im- 
mortality is secure, none comes 
to us with a greater sense of 
surprise than the beautiful Rose 
Aylmer, whom Lander has 
snatched from oblivion in an 
epitaph. This “very charm- 
ing and lovely girl,” as Hickey 
calls her, came on a visit to 
Lady Russell, her aunt and 
Hickey’s friend. Rose Aylmer’s 
conquest of India was swift 
and complete. She was, as well 
she might be, the admiration 
of all. She soon, says Hickey, 
“had several professed ad- 
mirers, amongst whom the most 
conspicuous were Charles 
Ricketts, a near relation of 
the Earl of Liverpool’s, and 
her own first cousin, young 
Henry Russell, both of whom 
appeared to be deeply en- 
amoured. . . . The poor young 
lady, however, instead of be- 
coming a bride, was doomed to 
sink into a premature grave.” 
As a strange change in the 
history of manners, it may be 
recalled that Hickey regarded 
tobacco as a ‘“‘ vulgar herb,”’ and 
was astonished that so elegant 
a man as General St Leger 
“could ever have been in 
the habit of using it.” He 
sat, ill at ease, with the general 
while he smoked a cheroot, 
and declined to follow his 
example. But if Hickey could 
not smoke, he had not lost 
his old prowess with the bottle, 
and he describes with some 
pride an encounter which took 
place in 1797. Invited by 
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Colonel Sherbrooke to meet 
Colonel Wellesley and other 
“equally strong heads,” he 
did his best to excuse himself 
on the plea of ill-health. His 
host would accept no excuse, 
but promised that Hickey should 
not be asked to drink a drop 
more than he wished to. The 
promise, of course, was not 
kept. At dinner they drank 
as usual—that is to say, the 
whole company drank each 
with the other at least twice 
over. When the cloth was 
removed the real battle began, 
and in these Homeric terms 
Hickey describes the contest : 
“The first half a dozen toasts 
proved irresistible, and I gulped 
them down without hesitation. 
At the seventh, being disposed 
to avail myself of the promised 
privilege, I only half filled my 


glass, whereupon our host said : 
‘I should not have suspected 
you, Hickey, of shirking such 
a toast as the Navy.’ And my 
next neighbour immediately ob- 


serving: ‘It must have been 
a mistake,’ having the bottle 
in his hand at the time, he 
filled my glass up to the brim. 
... After drinking two-and- 
twenty bumpers in glasses of 
considerable magnitude, the 
considerate President said every 
one might then fill according 
to his discretion, and so discreet 
were all of the company that 
we continued to follow the 
colonel’s example of drinking 
nothing short of bumpers until 
two o’clock in the morning.” It 
was a brave encounter, worthy 
of Hickey’s youth and of the 
strong heads engaged in it; 
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and if Hickey confesses that the 
next day he could not leave his 
bed, he adds, by way of jus- 
tification, ‘‘a more severe de- 
bauch I never was engaged in 
in any part of the world.” 

It is characteristic of him 
that, when he had made up his 
mind to go home, he did all he 
could to save money. He could 
not bear the thought that he 
might be forced in his old age 
to practise economy. At last, 
then, he found himself home- 
ward bound, and landed at 
Deal on the 15th of August, 
after some seven-and-twenty 
years spent in the East. He 
paid one of his first visits to 
Mrs Burke, and presently en- 
tered Little Hall Barn upon a 
seven years’ lease, where he 
** set himself quietly down most 
probably for the remainder of 
his life.” Here he lived as 
other retired Anglo - Indians 
have lived before and since. 
“‘T work hard in the garden,” 
he writes, ‘‘ continuing my daily 
rides or walks, and sometimes 
both ; occasionally varying the 
scene of excursions to London, 
though compelled to be more 
attentive to disbursements than 
heretofore.”” Until the year 
1809 we know most that there 
is to be known about William 
Hickey. With a candour rare 
among the sons of men he has 
told us much that he did on 
his journey through life; and 
then a cruel fate took a revenge 
upon him and upon us. All 
that happened to him after 
Michaelmas 1809, when he 
settled at Little Hall Barn, is 
hidden from us. 
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